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; The converted collier “Langley” will be- | 


All the Facts~ 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WitTHOoUT COMMENT 
By THE UviTep States Dally 


VOL. VI. No. 1 


Plan to Revise 


Hine Approves | 
| 


Resolution to Correct Law| 
As Result of Recent Su- 
preme Court Decision Is 
Sent to the Senate 


Millions in Federal 
Revenues Involved 


Measure Is Designed to Levy | 
Death Tax on Trusts Which 
Provide Income to the Crea-| 


tor During Life 





Based on an explanation that a 
decision of the gupreme Court of 
the United States on Mar. 2 exempt- 
ing heirs of a trust estate from an 
estate tax would cost the Treasury 
“at present $25,000,000” the House 
adopted on Mar. 3 a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 529) to change the law to| 
prevent such exemptions in the fu- 
ture. At the same time, Minority 
Leader Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, | 
Tex., warned of the possibility of | 
retroactive legislation along the | 
same line in the next Congress. | 

The action of the House followed | 
a hurriedly called meeting of the 
House Committee on Ways and} 
Means when the effect of the deci- | 
sion on the Treasury was consid- | 
ered. The Committee immediately | 
reported the resolution to the House. | 
The resolution now goes to the} 
Senate. 

Early Action Asked 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of | 
Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the House | 
Committee on Ways and Means, brought | 
it up in the House. He asked unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 
Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., said he would object un- 
less Mr. Hawley explained the bill. Mr. 
Hawley explained what had happened. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States yesterday handed down a decision 
to the effect that if a person creates 
a trust of property and provides that 
during his life time he shall enjoy the 
nefits of it and when it is distributed 


My .jfter his death it goes to his heirs, the 


transfer \is free of any estate tax,” he 
id. 


Effect of Resolution 

“This resolution is to provide that here- 
fter such shall not be the law. It will 
cost the Treasury of the United States | 
at present $25,000,000, The Treasury 
does not know how many such trusts will 
be found before Congress meets again, 
but the opinion is that a great many will, 
and it will take a very large sum from 
the Treasury.” 

“This is a bill to tax the rich man and 
J. shall not object,” Mr. Schafer inter- 


lupted. 

Renresentative Collins (Dem.), of 
Meridian, Miss., requested further ex- 
planation. 


Reserving the right to object, Repre- 
sentative Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, IIl., 
asked if “all the resolution purports to 
do is to place a tax on these creative 
trusts that have been in vogue for the 
last few years for the purpose of evad- 
ing the income tax on the part of some 
of these rich estates?” 

“It provides that hereafter no such 
method shall be used to evade the tax,” 
Mr. Hawley replied. 

“That is good legislation,” said Mr. 
Sabath. 

Minority Leader Garner made a state- 
ment to the House. “So that the next 
Congress may realize this situation and 
may have an opportunity to think it 
over,” he said, “I want to say that the 
Supreme Court yesterday handed down a 
decision in which it held that a trust 
made by a person of great wealth, say 
$500,000,000, could provide the income 
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Fleet to Command | 
Land-based Aircraft, 





New Policy in Navy Aeronau-| 
tics Effective April 1 


Command of the Navy’s land-based | 
aircraft squadrons will be transferred to 
the Commander in Chief of the Untied 
States Fleet on Apr. 1, David S. Ingalls, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics announced orally Mar. 3, 
and the new “naval aircraft operating 
policy” will become effective at that 
time. 

Reorganization of the aeronautical es- 
tablishment will take place simultane- | 
ously with the change of command and | 
with the coming into effect of the new | 
fleet organization announced several 
months ago by Charles Francis Adams, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Ingalls 
said. 
All operations in the future will be | 
carried out in accordance with the new 
policy of stressing mobility of the or- | 
ganization, it was said. | 

Naval air stations and land-based | 
training squadrons permanently located 
ashore, as at Pensacola, Hampton Roads, 
and San Diego, will remain under con- 
trol of the district commandants, it was | 
stated. 

One aircraft carrier joins the naval 
forces in Atlantic waters as the result | 
of these changes scheduled for Apr. 1. | 


come attached to the Scouting Force, | 
basing at Norfolk, Va., it was explained, 
leaving the two 33,800-ton carriers, 
“Lexington” and “Saratoga,” attached 
to the Battle Force operating in the | 
Pacific, | 





| frequently read, 


|marriage of American women to aliens 


| text: 


|- Col. 
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Prices of Bread 


Are Declared 


Slow in Reflecting Wheat Costs 
Taxes on Trusts Department of Agriculture Says Custom and Inertia Are 


Responsible for Disparity, 


Though Tendency to Rise 


And Fall Together Is Noted 


in most cities do not respond readily | 
to changes in wheat and flour prices, but | 
are affected largely by custom, inertia, | 
and other things which prevent their | 
quick adjustment to changes in cost, | 
the Department of Agriculture stated | 
Mar, 8 in a review of the relationship | 
between bread and wheat prices. 
However, the Department said, a 
large drop in the price of wheat does not 
in itself make so much difference in the | 
baker’s cost as might at first be sup- | 
posed. A drop of 56 cents a bushel, for | 
instance, means a reduction of less than | 
1 cent a loaf in the baker’s cost of bread, | 


(THERE is evidence that bread prices | 


lit was stated. 


While changes in bread prices tend to 
lag behind changes in wheat prices, ac- | 
cording to the Department, nevertheless 
there has been since 1913 a marked 
tendency for wheat and bread prices to 
go up and down together, although the 
spread has widened. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

There has been recently a considerable 
amount of discussion about why the price 
of bread is as high as it is. Many pea- 
ple have complained that, although 





President Is Given 
Measure Affecting 
Women’s Citizenship 





Congress Acts Finally on 
Bill to Amend Naturaliza- 
tion Laws With Respect to 
Equality 


' 
Congress on Mar. 3 finally disposed | 
of a bill (H. R. 10672), which is designed | 
by its sponsors to remove the last vestige | 
of discrimination against women in rc- | 
spect to citizenship by providing that 
American women marrying aliens voinia| 
their American citizenship the same as| 
American men. The bill also embodies! 
other proposals. 
The final action was the adoption by| 
both the Senate and House on Mar. 3 
of the conference report on the Cable 
bill, sponsored by Representative Cable | 
(Rep.), of Lima, Ohio. The bill was 
sent to the President for approval. 
Summary of Provisions 


Mr. Cable gave orally the followiag 
summary of its provisions as finally | 
passed on by Congress: | 

(1) It eliminates the requirement of | 
posting of notices in naturalization pro-: 
ceedings, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation by the Department of Labor. 
These lists ordinarily are posted in corri-| 
dors of public buildings and only in-| 


| 
j 





1 


(2) It takes care of former American 
citizens who are naturalized in another | 
country and later seek naturalization in} 
the United States. This includes the 
category of people who live along the| 
Canadian border, for instance, It elimi-! 
nates in these cases the five-year resi- 
dence requirement. 

(3) It puts women in the same cate- 
gory as men in reference to retention 
of citizenship rights in the United 
States. Under the terms of the bill, the 


does not affect their American citizen- 
ship rights. 
Findings at The Hague 

This is in accord with conclusions 
reached at The Hague conference on nat- 
vralization in 1930 and the United States 
is the first country in the world to de- 
clare for equal naturalization rights of 
men and women. This provision for 
equality of men and women in respect 
to citizenship rights, irrespective of 
marriage to aliens, is approved by lead- | 
ing organizations of women in the | 
United States. That portion of the bill | 
which relates to the citizenship of wo- 
men, as finally agreed upon by Congress 
and sent to the President, follows in full | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that section 31 of the act entitled 
“An act relative to the naturalization 





land citizenship of married women,” ap- 


proved Sept. 22, 1922, as amended, is 
emended to read as follows: e 
“Sec, 3. A woman citizen of the United 
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; cent. 


| oils. 





prices of wheat and flour have fallen 
drastically, there has been little decline 
in the price of bread. Statistics of 
wholesale prices of wheat and flour and 
of retail prices of bread are consequently 
of interest in showing a comparison be- 
tween the price movements of wheat, 
flour and bread during recent years. 


There is evidence to indicate that 
bread prices in most cities of the coun- 
try do not respond readily to changes in 
wheat and flour prices, but are largely 
affected by custom, inertia, and other 
things which prevent their quick adjust- 
ment to changes in cost. 

Comparative Declines 

In the last year, the price of wheat 

has declined drastically; the average 


| price of all classes and grades at six 


principal markets in the United States 
falling from the level of 122 cents per 
bushel in January, 1930 to 72 cents for 
January, 1931, a decline of over 40 per 
Meanwhile, however, the average 
retail price of bread in the United States, 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, has declined from 8.9 cents 
per pound to 8.2 cents, a drop of less 
than 8 per cent. A similar comparison 
of prices a few months earlier is still 
more striking. In August, 1929, the 
average price of wheat was 126 cents 
per bushel, and in August of 1930 it 
was only 85 cents, a decline of over 32 
per cent, while during the same period 
the average retail price of bread de- 


'clined from 9 cents per pound loaf to 
| 8.7 cents, a decrease of only a little over 


53 per cent. Using yearly averages, we 


| find that from 1926 to 1930 the price of 


wheat declined 38.0 per cent, while the 


| retail price of bread declined only 7.4 


per cent—wheat having declined 56 cents 
per bushel from an average of 148 to 
an average of 92 cents per bushel, while 
bread declined seven-tenths of a cent 


|per pound from 9.4 cents to 8.7 cents. 


To many people a decline of 38.0 per 
cent in the price of wheat without as 
great a percentage decline in the price 
of bread may appear to be an unwar- 
ranted situation. However, a little 
simple calculating will show that a 
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Tariff Investigation 
Into Oil Is Ordered 


House Adopts Garber Reso- 
lution for Inquiry Cover- 
ing Production Cost 


The House by a vote of 275 to 12 
adopted the Garber resolution (H. Res. 


| 386), directing the Tariff Commission to 


investigate differences in cost of produc- 


| tion of domestic and foreign crude petro- 
leum, fuel oil, gasoline, and lubricating 
This action does not require further 


authority and empowers the Commission 
to proceed with the inquiry. 

The resolution authorizes ascertain- 
ment of information abroad witn 
especial reference to Peru, the Dutch 


West Indies and other competitors of 
| American oil companies. 


Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., called 
up the resolution, for the Ways and 


| Means Committee. 


Representative Garber (Rep.), of Enid, 
Okla., said it involves the struggle be- 


|tween the independent oil producers and 
ithe “monopolistic oil companies of the 


world.” “This resolution involves a fight 
whose issues reach out into every con- 
suming country in the world,” he said. 
The resolution follows in full text: 
Resolved, That the United States 
Tariff Commission is directed, under the 


!authority conferred by section 332 (g) 


of the Tariff Act of 1930, to investigate 
the differences in the cost of production 
of the following domestic articles and of 
any like or similar foreign articles: 
Crude petroleum, fuel oil, gasoline and 
lubricating oils. 

The investigation made under this 


| resolution shall be made as if such in- 


vestigation were an investigation au- 
thorized under section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, except that the cost of 
production of foreign articles shall be 
ascertained only for foreign articles ex- 
ported, directly or indirectly, from coun- 
tries from which there was exported, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the United States 
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Airway System to Be Extende 
2.000 Miles Next Fiscal Year 





ONSTRUCTION of 2,000 miles of 
C new airways and the installation 
of lighting and navigation equipment 
on routes in various varts of the coun- 
try are planned by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce in the program for the fiscal 
year 1932, it was stated orally Mar. 
3 by_Col. Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics- : 

Expansion of the airway system has | 
placed the United States in “a pre- 
eminent position in air transportation, 

Young said. The Aeronautics 
Branch expects that the next fiscal 
year will see the completion of work 
on the two transcontinental lines laid 
out some months ago, he said. 

An appropriation of nearly $2,000, 
000 is available for airway construc 
tion during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, it was ined out at the hose 
nautics Branch. s amount repre- 
sents a decrease of about $500,000, 












preliminary plans for construction, it 
was explained, call for total installa- 
tion only 1,000 miles less than the cur- 
rent program. 

A survey of the long-pro 
west airway connecting Chicago and 
the mid-west with Seattle and the 
Puget Sound area will be one of the 
outstanding features of the 1932 pro- 
gram, Col. Yeung declared. A special 
appropriaion ‘of $20,000 was made 
available by Congress to finance a 
preliminary survey in order that a de- 
cision may be made as to the practi- 
cability of such an airway, he added. 
With the Philadelphia-Los Ameeies 
and the Atlanta-San Diego trunk lines 
agreed upon di the current fiscal 
year, l of the fundamental 


” . un. 
an 2 
e 


sed north- 





| Reserve System’ 
| To Aid Veterans 
| ‘elinmhe Met 


| Gen. Hines Says Board Has Re- 


vised Rules to Facilitate 
Issuance of Loans 


RIG. GEN. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 

ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
stated orally at. the White House 
Mar. 3 after a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover that the Federal Reserve 
Board has agreed to revise its regu- 
lations in order to facilitate the dis- 
counting of loans by banks to vet- 
erans seeking loans on their adjusted 
service certificates. 

The Board’s action was taken at the 
request of the Veterans’ Bureau on 
Mar. 2, Gen. Hines stated, and ex- 
pressed the hope that as a result banks 
will assist veterans who are not lo- 
cated near a regional veterans’ office. 

Gen. Hines said that $20,000,000 
was sent into the field in the first two 
days after the loan increase bill be- 
came law to care for applications, and 
that the Department of the Treasury 
has $20,000,000 more available if 
needed. 

The opinion that the main rush of 
applications for loans is probably over 
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‘Excessive’ Outlay 
In Pennsylvania 
Primary Is Found 


| Senate Committee Reports 
Expenditures of Davis- 
| Brown Organization ‘In- 
imical to Public Interest’ 


Expenditures in behalf of the Davis- 
| Brown organization in the Pennsylvania 
| primary election of 1930, totaling $622,- 
000, were described by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures as “‘ex- 
cessive and inimical to the public inter- 
est” in its Pennsylvania report submit- 
ted Mar. 3 to the Senate. “Such a con- 
| dition can not be permitted to continue 
unchallenged without the most serious 
consequences to the Nation,” the Com- 
mittee said. i 

The ant xpended in the general 
election cn half of the majority party 
candidates totaled $494,720, making a 
total for the primary and general elec- 
tions of $1,117,649, the report, which is 
the second to be submitted by the Com- 
mittee, stated. The first report related 
to Nebraska, a summary of which was 
published in the issue of Mar. 2. 

Minority Report Filed 

Four of the five members of the Com- 
mittee signed the Pennsylvania report, 
Senator Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri, 
withholding his signature. The Missouri 
Senator filed a minority report, in which 
he emphasized the testimony of wit- 
nesses attributing only a small percent- 
age of the total expenditure to Senator 
Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. Signing 
the majority report were Senators Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman; Dale 
(Rep.), of Vermont; Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington, and Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York. 

In a supplement to its main report, the 
majority members of the committee de- 
clared that expenditures on behalf of the 
Davis-Brown organization were “for the 
benefit of Senator Davis as much as any 
other candidate,” pointing out that “there 
was a serious contest in the primary.” 
The majority report stated further that 
the testimony indicates that the expendi- 
ture “was directed to securing the elec- 
tion of the Davis-Brown ticket as a unit 
and that no substantial difference in the 
amount of this expenditure would have 
occurred if there had been only one can- 
didate or if the number had been even 
larger.” 

In this connection Senator Patterson 
pointed out that “there appeared before 
the committee certain witnesses who had 
been in charge of disbursements and ex- 
penditures in behalf of the Brown-Davis- 
Shannon-Dewey-Linn-Drew committees 
functioning throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania, These witnesses knew the 
purpose for which the money was spent 
and they all testified to facts. which es- 
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Habitual Criminal Act 
Of California Upheld 


Life Sentence After Third 


Felony Is Approved 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Mar. 3. 

California’s Habitual Criminal Act, 
providing life sentences for criminais 
convicted of more than three felonies, has 
been declared constitutional by the Third 
District Court of Appeal. 

The decision was announced in the 
case of Alton H. Vaile, sentenced to life 
imprisonment after he was found guilty 
of his fourth and fifth felonies. 

The defendent, in appealing from the 
life sentences, contended the Habitual 
Criminal Act is contrary to the spirit of 
modern legislation, particularly with re- 
gard to prison reform, by denying the 
prisoner the benefit of prison credits for 
good behavior and a the right to 
parole. 

“There is no merit to these conten- 
tions,” declared Justice Rolfe L. Thomp- 


son in the opinion of the court. e€ 
parole and credit Pp cx were enacted 
to encourage the ‘ormation of crimi- 


nals. There is good reason to assume 
the reformation of habitual criminals is 


comparatively hopeless. ; 
Justice ‘Thompson pointed out — 
has. a ee 


when a 
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Mr. Borah Asks 


For Recognition 
Of Soviet Union 


|Move Would Not Be an En- 




























dorsement of Commu- 
nism and Would Further 
Peace, He Tells Senate 








Opposition Is Voiced 


By Senator Robinson 


Action Would Mean Establish- | 
ment of Embassy in Wash- 
ington as Source of Propa- 
ganda, He Declares 


Recognition of the government of So- | 
viet Russia would not constitute an en- | 
dorsement of communism or its program 
nor would it result in Soviet teachings | 
undermining American civilization, Sen- | 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, declared 
in the Senate Mar. 3, in urging that nor- 
mal relations be established between this | 
country and Russia. | 

“I realize that there are serious prob- 
lems in our relationships with Russia | 
but it is my feeling that those can better | 
be dealt with if ordinary relationships | 
of nations are established between Rus- | 
sia and all other nations,” the Idaho} 
Senator said. He is chairman of the | 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. | 

Factor for Peace | 

“IT do not believe there can-be perma- 
nent peace in Europe or in the world 
until the Russian problem is settled,” he 
continued. “I do not see how there can | 
be disarmament until Russia takes its 
place among the nations. | 

“Communism may fail. The commun- 
istic government may fail or be modified, 
but the old Russia is dead, and, I ven- 
ture to say, never to be revived,” con- 
tinued Senator Borah. He declared that 
it would be better for the Soviet govern- 
ment to be modified than for the old 
regime to return. “The people of Rus- | 
sia ultimately will determine the Rus- | 
sian government and its relations to 
other governments of the world. 

“If I had my way, I would establish 
normal relations with the Russian gov- 
ernment. I would not deal with it in an| 
abnormal and extraordinary way which 
leads to abnormal and extraordinary 
policies.” 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, | 
taking issue with the Senator from 
Idaho, contended that he could see no 
advantage to be gained by recognition 
of Russia. Calling attention to its 
dangers he said that such recognition | 
“would mean that an embassy would be | 
established here in Washington with all | 
its privileges as a source for its prop- 
aganda.” 

Industrial Growth Cited 

Senator Borah emphasized the indus- | 
trial growth of Russia in the last few | 
years. “The present government has | 
done more for the people of Russia in 
the last 10 years than the old regime | 
did in 200,” he said. 

Calling attention to the question of 
convict labor and importations from the 
U. S. S. R., the Chairman of the Foreign | 
Relations Committee asserted that the | 
problem could not be dealt with in the 
proper way unless relations between the 
two governments were established. He | 
said he did not know a government in 
Europe that had maintained its existence 
under more trying circumstances than 
the Soviet Government. 

“I have no doubt that the peasants as 
individuals are opposed to the commun- 
istic theory in a large measure if not| 
in a large majority,” the Senator ex- | 
plained, “If they had a voice, they would | 
modify the communistic form of govern- 
ment, but they feel that if the present 
government is overthrown, the old regime | 
will return.” 

However, he pointed out, it is through | 
the influence of the peasant that: the| 
Soviet Government was able to succeed, 
and, he added, if an emergency were to 
arise, the peasants would support the| 
Soviet Government. 

Changes Anticipated 

“No one would be more pleased than 
I to see radical changes in the Russian | 
Government and I have no doubt that | 
they will. come, though not speedily,” | 
said Mr. Borah. “But who would wish 
to see the restoration of the old regime 
in Russia? Who would wish to pursue 
a policy calculated to restore the old | 
system, which exploited the people for 
300 years? Who would wish to see it 
riveted on the Russian people again?” 

“The Soviet Government is doing 
things which must rebound to the benefit 
o” the masses. The educational system 
has elicited the commendation of the 
leading educators in the United States. 
It has reduced illiteracy by 50 per cent." 
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Study of Judicial System 
Now Being Conducted in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 


HE gathering of the largest body 
of information which has ever been 
compiled concerning the actual proc- 
esses of litigation in any American 
Commonwealth is now being under- 
taken through a study of judicial ad- | 
ministration in Ohio the Institute | 
| 
| 







b 

of Law of The John shins Univer- 
sity, according to a report which has 
been made ny the Judicial Council of 
Ohio to General Assembly. This 

is undertaken under the 
Council with the co- 
of a committee of the Ohio 















the Transpofation 


Columbus, Mar. 3. 





ions.” 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, 


D. C, 


Congress Adopts 


National Anthem | 


Bill Specifying ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ Now Goes to 
The President 





6¢'THE Star Spangled Banner,” by | 

Francis Scott Key, long recog- 
nized unofficially as the national an- | 
them of the United States, was given 
official recognition so far as congres- 
sional action is concerned Mar 3 when 
the Senate passed the bill (H. R. 14) 
for that purpose. 

The measure now goes to the Presi- 
dent. 

The bill was passed by the House 
Apr. 21, 1930, and was reported out 
of the Senate Library Committee Feb. 
3, 1931. 

Several efforts were made in the 
Senate to obtain action on the meas- 
ure Mar. 3 before action was finally 
taken. Senators Tydings (Dem.), and 
Goldsborough (Rep.), of Maryland, 
pressed for its passage, but objection 
was voiced by various Senators. 

The bill provides “that the composi- 
tion consisting of the words and music 
known as the Star Spangled Banner is 
designated the national anthem of the 
United States of America.” 


‘New Plan for Rail 


Mergers Is Offered 


By Senator Couzens 


Measure Proposed as Basis 
For Study Advocates Pro- 
gram of Voluntary Con- 
solidations 


A proposed railway consolidation act 
of 1931 (S. 6276) to regulate and unify 
common carriers of the United States, 
was submitted to the Senate, Mar. 3, by | 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. The bill was offered, 
the Senator said, not with the thought of 
any action at this time, but as the basis 
for consideration in the succeeding Con- 
gress. 

The legislation is predicated upon a 
program of voluntary consolidation, and 
elimmates +he ““omplete plan” idea of 
ct of 1920, it em- 
bodies the ideas of the Fess bill (S. 668) 
of the 7ist Congress as to procedural 
sections, but requires that all unification 
by control of securities be first approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mergers Would Be Authorized 

Public service needs are described by 
the legislation as basie and the Commis- 
sion is directed to consider these as the 
initial moves in giving its attention to 
petitions for unification or merger. 

The bill states that the Commission 
may authorize mergers wherever it finds 
that the public service will be improved, 
competition preserved, service improved 
and due protection afforded for users and 
employes of the corporate entities about 
to be consolidated. Protection must be 
assured for the. short lines and those 
that are financially weak, the bill states. 

Fair Rate Base Sought 

Maintenance of uniform rates in the 
movement of competitive traffic is re- 
quired, and the Commission may decline 


| to approve a consolidation that does not 


present the probabilities of efficeint man- 
agement. 

There is an inhibition in the legisla- 
tion also against any merger or ware | 
tion that will increase the rate of re- 
turn above a fair base. Stated in the 
affirmative, the bill sets forth that sub- 
stantially the same rate of return on | 
property values shall be provided so that 
the owners of the property will be pro- 
tected as well as the public. 

Purchase of Stock Permitted 

Carriers may acquire additional stock 
of lines in which they already are in- 
terested under the terms of the bill which 
eliminates any retroactive features in 
specific language. The language used in 
this respect says that the bill shall not 
apply to unifications effected prior to 
Feb, 28, 1920, nor to any control exer- 
cised between that date and the approval 
of this legislation. 

Permission is accorded 
to form subsidiaries for construction, 
operation and ownership of branches, | 
extensions, terminals, or equipment or'| 
facilities. This was described as a lim-| 
itation yet the determination of a lati-! 
tude for the carriers so that they may! 
operate unhampered in development of | 
their properties. P 

In submitting the measure, Senator | 


the carriers 





had been made to lay out a plan where by | 
the good features of several other pieces | 
of proposed legislation had been adopted 
together with the recent findings of the| 
experts of the Committee on Interstate) 
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ysis of litigation in the various types 
of cases and courts, and (2) the for- 
mulation and .preparation for the in- | 
stallation of a State-wide system of 
judicial statistics. These projects are 
said to be merely indicative of the ac- 
tivities which are to be undertaken, 

The portion of the report deaiing | 
with the purposes of the study follows 
in full text: 

“In the three-year program of the 
Study of Judicial Administration in the | 
State, which the Judicial Council has | 
und in cooperation with the | 
Institute of Law of the Johns Hop- | 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 
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“KC OVERNMENT deserves a} 


cannot fail to be benefited by a 
dispassionate comparison of opin- 


President of the United States, 















free and full discussion, and 


—Martin Van Buren, 
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President Hoover 


Vetoes Proposal 


On Muscle Shoals 


Declares Opposition to Fed- 
eral Operation of Project 
And Suggests That States 
Take Action 





Senate Considers 
Vote to Override 


Senator Black Declares Chief 
Executive Acted Under Mis- 
conception in Rejecting Con- 
ference Plan 


The Senate, as it went into an an- 
ticipated all night session Mar. 3, 
prepared to vote on the question of 
overriding the veto of President: 
Hoover on the Muscle Shoals reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 49). 

The Muscle Shoals question is the 
major question of which the Senate 
must clean its slate before the ad- 
journment, sine die, at noon, Mar. 4. 

The message was delivered to the 
Senate early in the afternoon, and 
was read by the Clerk for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. Consideration 
of it was deferred, however, until 
early in the evening. : 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
urgent advocate of the proposed. legis- 
lation, opened discussion of the message. 

“The people of the South and of A 
bama have received a shock today,” 
Alabama Senator declared. “I am ir. 
resistibly led to the conclusion that Mr: 
Hoover vetoed this bill with a thorough 
misconception of the facts in the case,” 

Senator Black contended that “either 
the facts of the message or the report 
of the Army Engineers are incorrect; 
and it is the duty of the people to de- 
termine. It is unfortunate that after 
10 years delay, we are denied a solu- 
tion of this controversy.” 

“I am firmly opposed to the Govern+ 
ment entering into any business the 
major purpose of which is competition 
with our citizens,” the Président said in 
his message of: veté). “There are na- 
tional emergencies which require that 
the Government should temporarily en- 
ter the field of business, but they must 
be emergency actions and in matters 
where the cost of the project is seconde 
ary to much higher considerations.” 

(The President’s message is printed-in 
full text on page 2.) ee 

“The bill,” he said, “raises one of the 
important issues confronting our peo- 
ple,” that is, Federal ownershin and 
operation of power and manufacturing 
business “not as a minor by-product but 
as a major purpose.” The remedy for 
abuses in the conduct of the power in- 
dustry, he said, lies in regulation and 
not in entry by the Federal Government 
into the business itself. 


Suggests State Action 


The President offered a solution of the 
matter by proposing that the States of 
Alabama and Tennessee should set up-@ 
commission of their own representatives — 
together with a representative from ‘ 
national farm organizations and the 
Corps of Army Engineers, and that s 
commission be vested with full authority 
to lease the plants at Muscle Shee 
the interest of the local community 
agriculture generally. 

“The real development of the resou: 
and the industries of the Tennessee Val- 
ley,” he said, “can only be accomplished 
by the people in that valley themselves. 
Muscle Shoals can only be administered 
by the people upon the ground, res 
ble to their own communities, di 
them solely for the benfit of their com- 
munities and not for purposes of pursuit 
of social theories or national polities, 
Any other course deprives them of lib- 
erty.” 

Favors Agricultural Benefit 

The Commission proposed by the 
President, he said, “could” léase the 
nitrate plants to the advantage of agri- 
culture. The power plant is today earn- 
ing a margin over operating expenses. 
Such a commission could increase this 
margin without further capital outlay 
and should be required to use all such 
margins for the benefit of agriculture.” 

Discussing the estimated gross income 
which would be derived under the plan 
of operation proposed in the bill, Pres- 
ident Hoover asserted that the project 





|Couzens told the Senate that an effort; Would result in a loss of nearly $2,000,- 


[Continued “on Page 3, Column 2.) 
Local Pay Required — 
On Federal Projects 


Bill Signed by President Effee- 
tive in 30 Days 





Locally prevailing wages will have te 
be paid to all workers hired by contrate 
tors to do Federal Government construce 
tion work under a new law to become 


| effective 30 days after it was enacted on 


Mar. 3, when the bill (S. 5904) was 

signed by President Hoover. ; 
Any disputes between Government 

contractors and employes reg 


t di to th 
| wage rates, according to the en 
ry 


|must be arbitrated by the Secreta 


Labor, whose decision shall be final. 
The purpose of the measure is to re- 

quire contractors and subcontractors @Re 

gaged in constructing, altering or ree 


| pairing any Federal building to pay their 


employes the prevailing wage rates 


when such rates have been established 
by private industry, according to Repre. 
sentative Welch (Rep.), of San Fran 
measure 


cisco, Calif., who sponsored the 
as passed by the House. 
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ied Loan Funds | States Given Data | 
| On Apportionment’ 


Made Available 
For Early Crops 


Dr. Warburton Describes 
Progress of Drought Re- 
lief Activities for Ap- 
proaching Season 








The drought situation continues to be 


“critical,” Dr. C. W. Warburton, the Sec- | 


retary of the National Drought Relief 
Committee, told radio listeners Mar. 2 
in an address broadcast from Washing- 
ton, D. C., over the network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 
mary of his address was printed in the 
issue of Mar. 3.) 

* Dr. Warburton explained, however, 
that loans from the $45,000,0UU drought 
relief appropriation were being made as 
quickly as possible. His address, sum- 
marizing the drought situation and the 
efforts of various organizations to re- 
lieve it, follows in full text: 

The farmer in the drought area is now 
shaping up his plans for the coming 
crop season. He is planning for early 
Spring forage crops to make up the 


shortage in feed for the livestock. He is 
planning early Spring gardens from 
which to supply the farm table. He is| 


making every effort to put in early cash 

crops that will bring a quick return. 
Loans Made Rapidly 

, To aid the farmer in this effort, the 

seed loan funds recently appropriated by 

Congress are being made rapidly avail- 

able. To distribute the $45,000,000 ap- 


propriated for these loans to the many | 
thousands of farmers in the drought area | 
entitled to this aid before the Spring | 
planting is over and to make this distri- | 


bution fairly and justly is a tremendous 
job. The five seed loan offices, located 
here in Washington, in St. Louis, in 
Memphis, in Fort Worth, Tex., and in 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., are working at 
top speed these days to place this money 
in the hands of the farmers who need 
it in time to do the most good. Up to 
last Friday night, loans amounting to 
$4,600,000 — been approved and checks 
mailed to more than 29,000 borrowers 
to buy seed, fertilizer, and feed for work 
stock. 


These funds were appropriated, par- 
ticularly, for farmers whose crops were 
destroyed or seriously damaged by 
drought or storms last year and whose 
*al credit facilities are exhausted. 
éry effort is being exerted to make 
xe funds go as far as possible in en- 
abling such farmers to rehabilitate their 
farm business. 
for a loan, each farmer gives his plans 
for planting and farming his land. 
indicates how many acres he intends to 
plant to feed crops and how many acres 
to cash crops. 
he must buy for work stock and how 
much fertilizer he expects to put on the 
land. Each farmer promises, also, to 


plant a garden and to grow enough feed | missed the suit against the realty com- | 
for all of the stock he owns. As security| pany on the ground that their acts did | 


for the loan, he gives a first mortgage 
on the crops to be planted. 


Committees Functioning 

Each county in which setd loans are 
available to farmers now has a county 
committee which is glad to give in- 
formation on how to secure a _ loan. 
County extension agents, also, have ap- 
plication blanks and are ready to help 
farmers make out applications and to 
answer their questions on _ obtaining 
loans. 

Applications approved by county com- 
mittees are forwarded to one of the five 
regional offices for consideration and ap- 
proval. When the application is ap- 


proved, the check is mailed out imme- | 


diately from the regional office. 
Leaflets describing how to get a seed 
loan and the regulations governing the 


loan have been printed and can be ob- | 


tained either through the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, your near- 
est regional seed loan office or your local 
seed loan committee. Many of the 
States have also published leaflets both 
printed and mimeographed to help farm- 
ers in the State meet the requirements 
of the seed loan. An especially fine pub- 
lication from Tennessee has_ recently 
come to my attention. This gives in a 
clear, concise way the fundamentals of 
a safe farming program and lists the 
minimum requirements for a one-man 
family farm. 
Loans to Individuals 
Authorization was recently given by 


Congress for the making of loans for | 


the purchase of feed for livestock out 
of the $45,000,000 appropriation, the 


original authorization having been con- | 


fined to feed for work stock used in crop 
roduction. Loans are now being made 
or feed for livestock used in producing 
food for the family—that is, a few cows 
and hogs, and a small flock of chickens, 
these loans being in addition to loans 


for crop production purposes, the se- | 


curity taken being a lien on the crop 
to be grown in 1931. Announcement 
eitu reference to loans for the purchase 
of che feed for dairy herds and for other 
livestock in excess of the number re- 
quired for food production for the family, 
is expected soon. These loans will be 
made under somewhat different condi- 
tions than the crop production loans. 
The Department announced Friday the 
plans for making loans to individuals to 
enable them to subscribe to agricultural 
eredit corporations or livestock loan com- 
panies, either for the setting up of new 
corporations or for increasing the capi- 
tal stock of such corporations already in 
existence. These corporations, when 
properly organized, can make loans to 
farmers who can give satisfactory secur- 
ity and in turn can rediscount notes given 
by borrowers at the Intermediate Credit 
Banks, thus making the proceeds avail- 
able for reloaning. A credit corporation 
with a capjtal stock of $25,000, for in- 
stance, may, if properly managed, redis- 
count notes given by 


rowers, if adequately to the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


secured, 





Colonial National Monument | 
Measure Sent to President 


The House on Mar. 2 passed the Sen- 


ate bill (S. 5616) authorizing an appro- | 


priation of $2,000,000 for examination 
and establishment of the Colonial Na- 
tional Monument in Virginia. The House 
hed previously passed its own measure 
on the subject without knowing of the 
Senate bill’s passage. 

The Senate bill would authorize inclu- 
sion of 4,500 acres of the Yorktown bat- 
tle-field area in the Colonial National 
Monument. The bill now goes to the 
President, 





(A sum- |} 


In making application | 


He | 


He shows how much feed | 


its farmer bor- | 





' Clerk of House Informs Gov- 
ernors of Changes in 
Membership 


{ 
} 
| 


| 


A certificate showing the number of 
|members in the House of Representa- 
| tives to which each State will be entitled 
|in the 73rd Congress under the new re- 
|apportionment of Representatives in the 
| House will be mailed to the Governor of 


. 










* 





Letting of Contracts 








each State at one minute after noon on 


| Mar. 3 by William Tyler Page, Clerk of 
\the House. 

| The reapportionment of Representa; 
|tives will correspondingly change th 
‘number of votes which the various States 
|have in the Electoral College, according 
to oral statement. 

The number of votes in the Etectoral 
College will remain the same, he said, 
but as a State gains or loses representa- 
ltion in the House, it will also gain or 
llose votes in the College. The number 
lof votes in the Electoral College, Mr. 
Page explained, corresponds to the num- 
ber of members in the House, 435, plus 
ithe number in the Senate 96, making a 
‘total of 531. 





Hotel Distribution 
— Of Copyright Musie 
Over Radio Argued 


| AD 


‘Furnishing Guests in Rooms 
With Numbers Picked Up 
By Master Receiving Set 
Declared Infringement 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States Mar. 3 heard oral arguments on 
|the question of copyright infringement by 
hotels furnishing their guests with copy- 
righted musical numbers on house radio 
| circuits. The matter is presented in 
| three cases, Buck et al. v. Jewell-LaSalle 
Realty Company, Nos. 139-140. 
The cases, on certificate from the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, arose in actions brought by Gene 
| Buck as president and in behalf of the 
| American Society of Composers, Authors 
!and Publishers. The suit was instituted 


|against the owner of a Kansas City| 


| broadcasting station and the Realty Com- 
| pany, owner of the Jewell-LaSalle hotel 
jin that city. 

| The breadcaster was charged with 
broadcasting a musical composition 
i“Just Imagine” without the permission 
of the copyright owners. Recovery for 
infringement was sought against the 
| hotel on the ground that it had “picked 
up” the broadcast on its master receiv- 


| ing set and made it available to guests | 


in public and private rooms. 
Dismissed by Trial Court 


A judgment pro confesso went against 
the broadcaster and the trial court dis- 


| not constitute a “performance” within 
|the meaning of the Copyright Act of 
11909. Following appeal to the Circuit 
| Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit, that court certified the question. to 
| the Sureme Court. 


Thomas G. Haight, counsel for the 
/ecomposers society, explained that the 
ruling on the question did not affect in 
any manner the situation of the private 
lowner of receiving sets “picking up” 


| broadcasts for his own entertainment | 


within his home. Such a person, he said, 
}is not performing for the public or for 
| profit so as to bring him within the 
{terms of the statute. 

He traced the construction of the Copy- 
|right Act through the course of judicial 
opinions, declaring that it should be “con- 
| strued broadly and be given a common 
sense construction.” 

The earliest cases interpreting the 
statute, he recalled, dealt with the per- 
|/formance of a copyrighted composition 
jin a cabaret. Therein it was held that 
| such performance was infringing. Then, 
|in the earlier motion picture houses, 
| similar performances by both manual 
|and mechanical means were declared in- 
| fringements. 


with the advent of broadcasting. By 
|/the courts of England, Australia and 
| Canada, broadcasting has been held to 
| be a performance, Mr. Haight declared. 

The fact that radio broadcasting was 
| not developed at the time of the Copy- 
| right Act (1909), Mr. Haight contended, 
| did not preclude the act from controlling 
| reproductions through its means. 


Explains Operation 
Explaining to the court the operation 


of radio, he contended that the hotel in | 


receiving composition does more than 
merely listen. It sets into operation a 
means for its guests to obtain the bene- 
fits of the composition. 

The hotel’s acts with regard to radio 


| Were compared to reproduction of musi-| 
phonographs | 
and differing only in the means used to} 


cal composition through 


afford the guests the music. 
“The matter is becoming of major im- 
portance,” Mr. Haight concluded. He 


mn border to set up their broadcasting 
stations. In Mexico, the copyright in- 
fringement in broadcasting can not be 
reached, 

“Tf we can not regulate the perform- 
ances for public profit of such broad- 
casters in this country,” he declarea, 
| “it renders our copyright protection use- 
less.” 
} Charles M. Baleckmar began the argu- 
!ment for the realty company and will 
continue on Mar, 4, 


‘President Asks $100,000 
‘To Provide Books for Blind 


The President Mar. 3 transmitted to 
the House recommendation for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for the Library 
of Congress, for the fiscal year 1932, to 
carry into effect a law just enacted to 
provide books for the adult blind. 


Oregon to Provide Free 
| Books in Public Schools 


State of Oregon:: 
Salem, Mar. 3. 
free textbooks for pupils in the public 
elementary schools are to be provided 
in Oregon as the result of the signing by 
Governor Julius L. Meier of a bill (H. 
34) passed by the Legislature. 

The new law provides that not more 
than $1.50 a year shall be expended for 
|each chilc. The cost of books is to be 
paid by the district affected. 


Mar. 4, according to an oral statement | 


| President Hoover’s message to the|tion averages about 7.2 mills per kilo- 
Senate in returning Mar. 3 without ap- | watt-hour. 
| proval the resolution (S. J. Res. 49) pro-| It is impossible to compute Muscle 


viding for operation of Government prop- | Shoals income under this project upon a|of the project is 


|erties at Muscle Shoals follows in full basis which includes retail power sales, | 
| text: as this is a project for wholesale distri- 

To the Senate: I return herewith, , bution only. It is impossible to compute 
without my approval, Senate Joint Res-|it upon the basis of miscellaneous indus- 
olution 49, “To provide for the na-| trial rates as sales for industrial pur- 
tional defense by the creation of a cor-| Poses from Muscle Shoals would pre-| 
poration for the operation of the Gov- sumably be mainly for manufacture of | 
ernment properties at and near Muscle} fertilizers and it would not be possible} 
| Shoals in the State of Alabama; to au-|to average 10 mills per kilowatt-hour. | 
thorize the letting of the Muscle Shoals} A rate of not over 2 mills ae | 
properties under certain conditions; and |} wane charge a — eos cc i t E 
for other purposes.” oad factor would be improved by large 

ae. ee ; use for this purpose, the net result, how- 

This bill proposes the transformation | oyoy would be to diminish the gross in- 
of the war plant at Muscle Shoals, to- come below the above rates from munici- 
|gether with important expansions, into! a) and misce!laneous industrial services. 
a permanently operated Government in-|" Assuming that the whole 1,000,000,000 
| stitution for the production and distri- | kijowatt-hours should be sold to:munici- 
bution of power and the manufacture | jalities or other power distributors, it 
of fertilizers. would on the basis of the realizations 

Disregarding for the moment the ques-|of the private companies of 7.2 mills| 
tion of whether the Federal Government) yield a gross annual income to this 
should or can manage a power and fer-| project. of about $7,200,000, or a_loss 
tilizer manufacturing business, we/upon this basis of nearly $2,000,000 an- 
‘should examine this proposal from the | nually. This territory is now supplied 
| point of view of the probabilities of suc-| with power and to obtain such an in-| 
cess as a business, even if efficiently|come it would be necessary to take the 
managed. Such an analysis involves a customers of the present power com- 
consideration of the capital invested,| panies. To secure these customers it 
| the available commercial power, the op-| would be necessary to undercut the rates 
erating costs, the revenue to be ex-|now made by them. It is difficult to 
pected, and the profit and loss involved| estimate the extent to which it would 
from this set-up. The figures and esti-|he necessary to go in such rate cutting 
mates given herein are furnished by| in order to secure the business. In any 
the War Department upon the author-, event it would, of course, diminish esti- 


ity of the Chief of Engineers. mated income and increase the losses. 
Value of Old Plant It is obvious that any estimate of in- 


4 : : come contains a large element of con-| 
| And Capital Required jecture as the proportions of industrial 
The following properties and pro- 


and municipal load can not be foretold. 
posed extensions are embraced in the But any estimate of the income of the 
| proposed project: 


| project as set up by this legislation will 
(a) Wilson Dam and its hydroelectric 


show a loss. 
equipment valued at $37,000,000 being | 
the original cost of $47,000,000 less; 
$10,000,000 applicable to navigation. 
(b) The steam power plant at Muscle! 
Shoals valued at $5,000,000 being a re-| 
duction for depreciation of $7,000,000 





Private Manufacture 
| Of Synthetic Nitrogen 


_ The plants at Muscle Shoals were orig- 
inally built for a production of nitrates 
for use in war explosives. I am advised 
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Vetoing Muscle Shoals Resolution 


Returns Without Approval Measure to Create Corporation 
For Operation of Government Properties and to Authorize 


| bill. 


|not by the Federal Government entering 


from the original cost of $12,000,000. | 
(c) Proposed further additions to the| 
| electrical plant at Muscle Shoals cost- 


ing $9,000,000. 
(d) 


000,000 of which $5,000,000 may 
| ment of navigation or, say, $37,000,000 
lines for wholesale 
| or ee ae 


placed at present. 


foriginal cost. The 
from the Treasury 


new 


trical project. 


|charge during construction. 


plants. 


if no further 


taken. 


Amount of Power 
Available From Project 


Proposed construction of Cove 
Creek Dam with hydroelectric plant with 
transmission line to Wilson Dam $41,- 
be} 
attributed to flood control and improve- | 
Proposed construction of trans- 
n distribu- 
; tion of power within the transmission | 


Nitrate plants, quarries, etc., at 
Muscle Shoals which originally cost $68,- 
555,000 but upon which no valuation is 


The total valuation of the old prop- 
erty to be taken over for the power 
| portion of the project is therefore $42,- 
000,000 after the above deductions from 
expenditures 
: applicable to the 
power business are estimated at $90,- 
000,000, less $5,000,000 which might be 
‘attributable to flood control, or a total 
| of $127,000,000 of capital in the elec- 
This sum would be fur- 
ther increased by accumulated interest 
As shown 
later on several millions further would 
be required for modernizing the nitrate 
The total requirement of new 
money from the Federal Treasury for 
the project is probably $100,000,000 even 
extensions were under- | 


Assuming the additional power given 
by the construction of the Cove Creek 


by the War Department that the very 
large development in the United States 
by private enterprise in the manufacture 
of synthetic nitrogen now affords an 
ample supply covering any possible re- 
|quirements of war. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to maintain this plant for any 
such purposes. 

This bill provides that the President 
|for a period of 12 months may negotiate 
a lease of the nitrate plants for fer- 
tilizer manufacture under detailed lim- 
itations, but in failure to make such a 
lease the bill makes it mandatory upon 
the Government to manufacture nitro- 
gen fertilizers at Muscle Shoals by the 
|}employment of existing facilities or by 
modernizing existing plants or by any 
other process. I may state at once that 
|the limitations put upon le@sees in the 
bill are such that this provision is of 
no genuine importance. 

Inquiries have been made of the most 
responsible and experienced concerns 
that might possibly undertake such lease 
and they have replied that under the 
conditions set out in the bill it is en- 
tirely impractical for them to make any 
bid. The leasing provision is therefore 
| of no utility; it may at once be dismissed. 
In consequence the project we have to 
consider under this bill is the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that these plants are now more 
or less obsolete and that with power 
at even 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, with 
proper charges included, could not pro- 
duce the products for which they are 
constructed as cheaply as these prod- 
ucts are now being sold in the wholesale 
markets. Therefore, it would be neces- 
sary to modernize the equipment at an 





| generation. 





The question, he added, again arose | 


pointed out to the court that American} 
broadcasters are going across the Mexi-| 


Dam and the use of steam power for 
five months in the dry season each year, 
and taking the average load factor from 
experience in that region, about 1,300,- 
000,000-kilowatt hours of continuous 
power could be produced annually. Con- 
sidered as a general power business a 
portion of this must be held in reserve 
to protect consumers, leaving a net of 
about 1,000,000,000-kilowatt hours an- 
nually of salable power. This amount 


unknown cost in millions. 

There is no evidence as to the costs 
of nitrogen fertilizers by the newer 
equipment, and there is therefore no 
basis upon which to estimate the results 
to the Government from entering upon 
such a competitive business. It can, 
however, be stated with assurance that 
no chemical industry with its constantly 
changing technology and equipment, its 
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| On Price of Milk 


| Department of Justice to Act | 
| Following Report of Effort 


* To Control Food 


Milk prices will be given immediate 
attention by the Department of Justice 
as a result of the report made to the 
Senate by its agricultural subcommit- 
tee recommending that the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Jus- 
tice investigate an “alarming tendency” 
toward the monopolistic control of the 
food of the Nation, according to informa- 
ltion obtained Mar. 3 at the Department 
of Justice. 

It was learned at the Department that | 
at the present time investigations with 
respect to bread and retail meat prices 
already have been instituted. (The full 
text of the Committee’s report was 
printed in the issue of Mar. 3.) 

Jt was stated at the Department that} 
when public disclosure was made some | 
months ago of the Department’s investi- | 
gation into the prices of bread, prices} 
were reduced in Washington and several | 
other large cities of the country. The 
investigation into retail meat prices was 
instituted several months ago, prior to! 
the institution of the investigation by the} 
Senate Committee, it was stated. In con- 
nection with those investigations certain 
information gathered by the Department 
| was furnished to the Senate Committee. 


ment should temporarily enter the field 
of business, but they must be emergency 
actions and in matters where the cost 
econdary to much 
higher considerations. There are many 
localities where the Federal Government 
is justified in the construction of great 
dams and reservoirs, where navigation, 
flood control, reclamation or stream reg- 
ulation are of dominant importance, and 
where they are beyond the capacity or 
purpose of private or local government 
capital to construct. 

In these cases power is often a by-| 
product and should be disposed of by 
contract or lease. But for the Federal 
Government deliberately to go out to 
build up and expand such an occasion 
to the major purpose of a power and 
manufacturing business is to break down 
the initiative and enterprise of the 
American people; it is destruction of 
equality of opportunity amongst our peo- 
ple; it is the negation of the ideals upon 
which our civilization has been based. 

_ This bill raises one of the important 
issues confronting our people. That is 
squarely the issue of Federal Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of power 
and manufacturing business not as a 
minor by-product but as a major pur- 
pose. Involved in this question is the 
agitation against the conduct of the 
power industry. The power problem is 
not to be solved by the Federal Govern- 
ment going into the power business, nor 
is it to be solved by the project in this 











ernment, It would appear that this lat- 
ter is the course desired by many pro- 
ponents of this bill. There are many 
other objections which can be raised to 
this bill, of lesser importance but in 
themselves a warranty for its disap- 
proval. 

up in this bill; they are not directed to 

It must be understood that these criti- 
cisms are directed to the project as set 
the possibilities of a project denuded of 
uneconomic and unsound provisions nor 
is it a reflection upon the value of these 
resources. 

I sympathize greatly with the desire 

The remedy for abuses in the conduct | of the people of Tennessee and Alabama 
of that industry lies in regulation andj to see this great asset turned to prac- 
tical use. It can be so turned and to 
their benefit. I am loath to leave a sub- 
ject of this character without a sugges- | 
tion for solution. Congress has been | 
thwarted for 10 years in finding solu-| 
tion, by rivalry of private interests and | 
by the determination of certain groups | 
to commit the Federal Government to} 
Government ownership and operation of | 
power. | 

The real development of the resources | 
and the industries of the Tefinessee Val- 
ley can only be accomplished by the 
people in that valley themselves. Muscle} 
Shoals can only be administered by the 
people upon the ground, responsible to 
their own communities, directing them | 
| solely for the benefit of their communi- | 
ties and not for purposes of pursuit of 
social theories or national politics. Any 
other course deprives them of liberty. 

I would therefore suggest that the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee who 
are the ones primarily coacerned should 
set up a commission of their own repre- | 
sentatives together with a representa-| 
|tive from the national farm organiza- | 
tions and the Corps of Army Engineers; 
that there be vested in that commission | 
full authority to lease the plants at| 
Muscle Shoals in the interest of the local | 
|community and agriculture generally. It 
| could lease the nitrate plants to the ad- 
jvantage of agriculture. The power| 
| plant is today earning a margin over | 
| operating expenses. Such a commission | 
could increase this margin without fur- | 
ther capital outlay and should be re-| 
quired to use all such margins for the | 
benefit of agriculture. 

The Federal Government should, as in 
the case of Boulder Canyon, construct | 
Cove Creek Dam as a regulatory meas- 
|ure for the flood protection of the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the development of | 
jits water resources, but on the same bases 
as those imposed at Boulder Canyon—| 
that is, that construction should be un- 
dertaken at such time as the proposed 
commission is able to secure contracts 
for use of the increased water supply to/| 
government. power users or the lease of the power! 

Aside from the wider issues involved| produced as a by-product from such a! 
the immediate effect of this legislation ; —————_——___—__ 
would be that no other development of Ry 
power could take place on the Tennsessee 
River with the Government in that field. | 
That river contains two or three mil- 
lions of potential horsepower, but the 
threat of the subjection of that area to 
a competition which under this bill car- 
ries no responsibility to earn interest on 
the investment or taxes will either de- 
stroy the possibility of private develop- 
ment of the great resources of the river 
or alternately impose the extension of 


upon the business itself. I have recom- 
mended to the Congress on various occa- 
sions that action should be taken to es- 
tablish Federal regulation of interstate 
power in cooperation with State authori- 
ties. This bill would launch the Fed- 
eral Government upon a policy of own- 
ership and operation of power utilities 
upon a basis of competition instead of by 
the proper Government function of reg- 
ulation for the protection of all the 
people. 

x hesitate to contemplate the future of 
our institutions, of our Government, and 
of our country if the preoccupation of 
its officials is to be no longer the pro- 
motion of justice and equal opportunity 
but is to be devoted to barter in the mar- 
kets. That is not liberalism, it is de- 








Possible Effects on 
Local Communities 


This proposal can be effectively op- 
posed upon other and perhaps narrower 
grounds. The establishment of a Fed- 
eral-operated power business and fer- 
tilizer factory in the Tennessee Valley 
means Federal control from Washington 
with all the vicissitudes of national poli- 
tics and the tyrannies of remote bureau- 
cracy imposed upon the people of that 
valley without voice by them in their own 
resources, the overriding of State and 
local government, the undermining of 
State and local responsibility. The very 
history of this project over the past 10 
years should be a complete demonstration 
of the ineptness of the Federal Govern- 
ment to administer such enterprise and of | 
the penalities which the local community | 
suffers under it. 


This bill distinctly proposes to enter 
the field of powers reserved to the States. 
It would deprive the adjacent States of 
the right to control rates for this power 
and would deprive them of taxes on prop- 
erty within their borders and would in- 
vade and weaken the authority of local 
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| Title Registered U. 












intricate problems of sales and distribu- 
tion, can be successfully conducted by 
the Government. 


would be somewhat increased if a large 
proportion of 24-hour load were applied 
to fertilizer manufacture. 

The secondary power for a period of 
less than seven months in the year is not 
|regarded as of any present commercial 
| value. 

The following is the estimated annual 
overhead and operating cost of the elec- 
trical end of the project including the 
jsteam plant necessary to convert seven- 
month secondary power into primary 
power as stated above: 

Interest at 4 per cent per annum on 
capital of $127,000,000, $5,080,000; amor- 
| tization, $1,890,000; operating and main- 
| tenance cost of hydroelectric plant, $775,- 
psd operating and maintenance cost of 


Proposed Method 
Of Administration 


The first essential of all business is 
competent management. Although the 
bill provides for the management by 
three directors, the Congress must from 
| the nature of our institutions be the real 
board of directors and with all the dis- 
advantages to a technical business that 








and regional interests, These three di- 
|rectors are to have political qualifica- 
, : | tions, as it is stipulated that not more 
steam plant, $850,000; operation and ao all be ot one political party. 
|maintenance cost of transmission lines, | They ate to receive $50 per diem but 
° 5 : 
$550,000; total, $9,145,000, : are limited to $7,500 each for the first 
_The estimated cost of production and year and $5,000 annually thereafter. 
| distribution is, therefore, about 9.1 mills | The act provides that: ‘ 
| per kilowatt-hour, If only part of the “All members of the board shall be 
transmission lines were constructed it persons that profess a belief in the 
would decrease capital and operating | feasibility and wisdom, having in view 
charges but would not comply with the! the national defense and the encourage- 
requiremen* of equitable distribution ment of interstate commerce, of produc- 
through the transmission area. | ing fixed nitrogen under this act of 
: : ; 

7 os . such kinds and at such prices as to in- 
Estimation Is Made | duce the reasonable expectation that the 
Of Gross Income farmers will buy said products, and that 
| The purpose of the bill is to provide! }, 


y reason thereof the corporation may 
production and wholesale distribution of | 





e a self-sustaining and continuing suc- 

|= : | cess,”’ 

surplus power and to give preference to| In other words, they are to say that 

Prtnoer municipenies, and cooperative | they believe in Government manufac- 
@ Ze s ay LOY | e sy: s 

| Organizations. further provides that} ture of fertilizers, and that it can be 

the policy of the Government must be to made a success on this set-up. We are 


|distribute the surplus power equitably | thus supposed to appoint business ad- 
| amongst States, counties, and municipali-' ministrators on the basis of their be- 
ties within transmission distance of Mus-| liefs rather than their experience and 
cle Shoals and provides for the ; . 


construc- 7 5 i ‘s ar i 
: ts ; ~-|competency. These directors are mani- 
tion of transmission lines to effect this | fectty he = political ee 
purpose, Such a transmission system | ang apparently the entire working force 
for w holesale purposes only is estimated|j, likewise to have such a basis of se- 
| to cost $40,000,000, If it is proposed to| lection, as the usual provision for the 
sell power at retail to householders, then | merit service required by law in most 
there would need be a great increase in| other Federal activities is omitted. Three 
| the estimates of capital outlay and opera-| men able to conduct a 150 million dol- 
| tion costs for such distribution, liar business can not be found to meet 
| The average gross income of the power these specifications 

companies in that territory, including re- a wes 

| tail - well ah waclonele power, is about | Expresses Views on 

12 mills per kilowatt-hour, This includes | ° 

retail residential power averaging some- | Federal Ownership 

thing over 50 mills per kilowatt-hour. I am firmly opposed to the Govern- 


Miscellaneous industrial power realizes} ment entering into any business the ma- 
about 10 mills per kilowatt-hour. The, jor purpose of which is competition with 
power sold wholesale to other companies| our citizens, There are national emer- 
and those engaged in municipal distribu- | gencies which require that the Govern- 
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/arise from a multitude of other duties, | of the sinking of the Canadian rum- 
changing personnel, changing policies,|runner “I’m Alone” was filed at the! 
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The Canadian brief in the arbitration} 










Department of State Mar. 2, azcording | 
to an announcement by the Department. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The first step in submitting the “I'm 

Alone” case to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the United States and Canada 
in accordance with Article IV of the} 
}convention concluded on Jan. 23, 1924,| 
| between Great Britain and the United} 
| States, was taken today when Mr Hume} 
| Wrong, Canadian Charge d’Affaires ad 
|interim, delivered to Mr. William Cas- 
tle Jr., Assistant Secretary of State,! 
| statements of the Canadian contentions | 
|for delivery to the United States agent, 
| the Hon. George Wharton Pepper, and to 
the United States Commissioner, the Hon. 
Willis Van Devanter, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In accordance with the procedure 
agreed to by the two governments, the 
next step will be the preparation of the 
answer of the United States which will 
outline its contentions. 

The Canadian Commissioner is the 
Right Honorable Lyman Poore Duff, P. 
C., Senior Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
; Court of Canada. John E, Read, Esq., 
| legal advisor of the Canadian Department 
|of External Affairs, is the Canadian 
|agent, and he is assisted by W. N. Tilley, 
| K. C., of Toronto, and Aime Geoffrion, 
| K. C., of Montreal, as counsel. 
| The Commissioner on behalf of the | 
United States is the Hon, Willis Van De- | 
vanter, Associate Justice of the Supreme | 
Court of the United States. The Hon. 
George Wharton Pepper of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is the agent for the United States | 
and he is assisted by Mr. William R. 
Vallance, Assistant Solicitor, Department 
of State, and Mr. Theodore S., Paul of 
Philadelphia, 


European: 19 rue d’Antin, Paris 
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Three States Plan 
For Reduction 
Of Unemployment 


Industrial Programs Urged 
In Wisconsin and Ohio: 
California Seeks to Ex- 
pedite Public Works 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Mar. 3. 

An industrial program adopted by the 
Wisconsin Citizens’ Committee on Em- 
ployment to reduce unemployment, both 
during the existing depression and per- 
manently, has just been announced 
by the executive secretary, Don D, 
Lescohier. 

The Committee recommends the main- 
tenance of predepression wage levels, as- 
serting that “this is a matter of utmost 
importance and as necessary for the 
prosperity of business and agriculture 
as for the welfare of wage earners.” 

It proposes that employers arrange for 
one day of rest in seven in all cases 
where any employes work seven days a 
week, and endorses the 50-hour week-as 
a maximum for Wisconsin industries. It 
recommends that the present 50-hour 


| week now provided by law for women 


workers be voluntarily extended to men. 


Elimination of Overtime 
Employers are asked “to make a seri- 
ous effort in each of their industries 
to work out a method of operation that 
will do away with overtime,” and the 


‘committee urges that three shifts be 


used on continuous operation. Employ- 
ers also are urged to add more employes 
until they are employing a full force 
before increasing the number of hours 
per week they are working. 


“The committee believes,” it is stated, 
“that hand to mouth buying by jobbers 
and retailers has been carried too far 
and that both wholesale and retail mer- 
chants can safely carry larger stocks 
than they are doing. Depleted stocks 
means inability on the part of mer- 
chants to satisfy customers’ demands 
promptly, and frequently causes consid- 
erable loss of business. Heavier stoc 
by merchants will stimulate manufactur- 
ing and cause increased buying on the 
part of the industrial population.” 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Mar. 3. 


A public appeal to employers of Ohio 
to limit working periods to eight hours 
whenever feasible has been made by the 
State Director of Industrial Relations, 
Thomas A. Edmondson. 

The purpose, he said, is to distribute 
jobs among as many workers as possible 
and thus lessen unemployment. In some 
industries shifts of 10 hours or longer 
are being worked, according to the di- 
rector. 

“The eight-hour day is generally ac- 
cepted as beneficial to labor and to em- 
ployers, and most industries can adjust 
themselves to it,” Mr. Edmondson said. 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Mar. 3. 


The State Unemployment Committee, 
in an announcement just issued, urges 
all California counties and municipalities 
to speed up their public works programs 
in order to help alleviate the unemploy-' 
ment situation. 


A check-up by the Committee, it was 
stated, shows that 29 counties and 127 
municipalities are planning public works 
during 1931 amounting to $110,298,000. 


See eee eee eS e6s@@@>@—”@””————om* 


dam on terms that will return to the 
Government interest upon its outlay with 
amortization. On this basis the Federal 
Government will have cooperated to place 
the question into the hands of the people 
primarily concerned. They can lease as 
their wisdom dictates and for the indus- 
tries that they deem best in their own 
interest. It would get a war relic out 
of politics and into the realm of service. 
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Report on Flood 
Control Sent to 
House Committee 


Chief of Army Engineers 
Indorses Present Methods 
For Work on Lower Mis- 





‘i e 
Sissippl 

The recommendation that the gen- 
eral method for the control of floods 
of the lower Mississippi River “be as 
now adopted” is made by the Chief of 
Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
in a report transmitted to the House 


Committee on Flood Control by the Sec- 
retary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, Mar. 3. 
This report was made following a re- 


view of the projects adopted by Con- 
gress May 28, 1928, for flood control 
and navigation of the Mississippi River 


in its alluvial valley, with a view to de- 


termining what changes, if any, should 
be made in the so-called Jadwin plan, 
the plan adopted by Congress at that 
time. 
Recommendations Made 

The recommendations contained in 
Major General Brown’s report are as 
follows: 

1. That the — method for the 





control of floods of the lower 
River be as now adopted. 
That the adjustment of the equ 

of protection and lack of protection 
left to those who alone can apply 
nomically the benefits derived to 
purpose, namely, the States and 
local governmental agencies. 

3. That the project be stated more defi- 


Mississippi 


ities 
be 
eco- 
such 
other 


oO 


nitely, but left with all the flexibility 
possible, as follows: 
a. The basis of protection shall be 


against the maximum probable flood. 

b. The extent of the project 
brace that area of the lower 
Valley between Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
the head of the passes affected by the 
waters of the main stream and its back- 
waters. 


shall em- 
gay 


“Bank Slander’ Bill 





Measure Would Make It Crime | 


To Circulate False Reports; 
Goes to Senate 


Circulation of false reports concern- 
ing banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System would be made 
a crime punishable under Federal law, 
;under the Brand bill (H. R. 10560), 
which passed the House by a vote of 145 
ayes to 45 nays Mar. 
goes to the Senate. 

According to a letter from the 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
who approves the measure, unfounded 
statements regarding a banking institu- 


tion not infrequently cause serious dam- |} 


age to the bank, bringing about a gen- 
eral withdrawal of deposits therefrom, 
and as a-result the stockholders and the 
depositors may, in case of failure of the 
bank, suffer financial loss. 

“Although the majority of our States 
have enacted bank slander laws, any one 





State law does not reach into another 
State,” according to the report accom- 
panying the bill. “Therefore, where 
false and malicious reports may be cir- 


culated from State to State by wire, tele- 
phone, or radio, neither State can reach 
the offender in the cther State. There are 
a number of such instances reported 
from time to time. 

“The only recourse will be a Federal 
law to reach all cases and it is perfect! Vv 
apparent that all interests desire and 
need such a law.” 


Senator Borah Urges 
United States.to Grant 
Recognition to Russia 


Move Would Not Be an En- 


dorsement of Commu- 
nism. He Tells Senate: Mr. 














c. The protection against floods shall ss 
be given by such combination of levecs, Robinson Opposes Plan 
outlets or diversions from the mair —_—__— 
stream or its tributaries, and increased ' ‘ 5 . 
discharge capacity of the main channel [Continued from Page 1.] 
and auxiliary flood channels ” may, in Peasants have been placed on the land. 
the opinion of the Secretary of War, be, The government has given the common 
feasible and economical. , man the fveling he has a right to exi 

d. Levee grades, sections, and loca- Secause of no diplomatic contacts ee 
tions along the main stream and along, small business man finds it almost im- 
the tributaries within its backwaters possmle to compete with business* from 
shall be as determined by the Chief of cher countries which do have those con- 
Engineers and approved by the Secretary | tacts, he said. He pointed out in con- 
of War, and as may be revised from trast that there are now 40 American 
time to time by the same authority as corporations “doing business in Russia 
experience may dictate as economical and and helping in a_substé way in 
safe. working out its indus progran 

Protective Works Credit has been extended by these col 

e. Waters of extreme floods that can- POTations until Russia now owes $179,- 
not be safely and economically con- | 999,000 to them, he said. 
tained within levee lines along the main Senator Robinson's Opinion 
stream and its tributaries shall be al-| Senator Robinson declared the Russian 
lowed to escape therefrom into such Sovie: has little faith in treaties. “They 
areas as afford natural outlets to the are little but scraps of paper to them,” 
Gulf of Mexico outside the main river|he said, “and I am not in favor of 
channel. In these areas such protection | aligning ourselves with a nation which 
work shall be built by the United States | regards treaties in such a way.” 


as are requested by local interests, are 
economical, and approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. Provided, that no pro- 
tection works other than levees along 
the main stream or its tributaries shall 
be built by the United- States in any 
State until, by appropriate legislation, 
the State shall have protected the United 
States from all claims 


on account of 

flood damages of any kind whatsoever 
within the State. 

f:- Local interests shall furnish all 


rights of way and all flowage tights nec- 
essary for the execution of this project, 


except such as the United States has 
heretofore obligated itself to acquire at 
Bonne Carre, La., and at Birds Point- 
New Madrid, Mo., and has actually ae- 
quired at other localities. The furnish- 
ing of rights of way and flowage rights 
by local interests is a condition prece- 
dent to entry by the United States on 


the tein to which they pertain 

. The United States may install flood 
gat es in all levees where they cross exist 
ing or projected drainage lines and when 


they are requested by local interests 
provided local interests agree to main- 
tain and operate such flood gates. Caring 


for local drainage 
local interests. 

h. The United States 
quest of local interests, finish levees at 
highway and railway crossings so as to 
permit of the rapid bulkheading of the 
openings, which bulkheading shall be the 


is the responsibility of 


may, on the 


re 


responsibility of local interests, Emer- 
gency crossings by highways and rail- 
Ways over levees and flooded areas shal! 
be the responsibility of local or private 
interests, except at the Bonne Carrs 
floodway, where such crossings, as may 
be deemed necessary by the Secretary of 
War, shall be constructed and main- 
tained by the United States. 
Records for Future Work 

i. The Chief of Engineers shall ascer- 
tain, keep of record and report in his 
annual reports the annual loss due to 
floods within the scope of this project. 


Such loss shall be the basis of economic 





justification for the future prosec ‘ut ion 
of the various parts of the work of thi 
project. 

j. Continuous study and experimenta- 
tion shall be made in the future under 
the direction of the Chief of Engineers 
to perfect: 

(1) The effectiveness, durability and 
economy of bank stabilization on the 
Mississippi River. 

(2) The safety and economy of con- 
struction of the levees. 

(3) The flood discharge capacity of 
the main river channel and of emer- 
gency channels. 

(4) The knowledge of the physical 
and economic effect on this project of 
such storage reservoirs as may *e built 
or projected on the watershed of the 


Mississippi River. 


(5) The cost of these studies shall be 
defrayed from sppropriations made for 
the execution of the project for naviga- 


tion and flood control on the Mississippi 
River. 


k. The total authorization of the funds 
for flood control and navigation on 
the Mississippi River between Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and the head of the 
passes, including all appropriations made 
since May 1, 1928, is fixed at $344,000,- 
000. Of this amount not more than 
$61,000,000 shall be spent for works 
south of the levees along the south bank 
of the Arkansas and west of the main 
river levees on the west bank of the 


Mississippi River exclusive of the work 
on the Red and Atchafalaya rivers; and 
none shall be expended for rights of wa) 
flowage rights or for flood 
damage of any kind. 
The full tert of Maj. 
report will be printed 
quent issue. 


Ge ne. 
in 


Brown's 
a subse- 





He also declared that the Russian Gov- 








ernment wholly ignored the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. He read a quotaion from 
the head of the “Ogpu” Soviet secret 
police organization, who remarked “while 
there are idiots enough in the world who 
believe that we take our signature seri- 
ously.” 

“T can not agree,” Senator Robinson 
said, “that we would be advantaged by 
recognition of Russia. France tried it, 
England tried it, and Mexico tried it. 
Mexico had an_ interesting experience. 
The Mexican red insurrectionaries have 
been compelled to move their headquar 
ters from Mexico City to New York.” He 
said that when forced to leave other 
countries, it is gnificant to note that 
they always come to this country. 

Purpose of Movement 

“The Russian government is no less 
tyrannical,” Senator Robinson said, “than 
during, the regime of the ezar. It is no 
less tyrannical because it calls itself a 
popular government.” 

The whole purpose, the “raison d'etre” 
of the third internationale, Mr. Robin- 
son said, is to bring about world wide 
revolution. 

The best reason that all patriotic 
Americans shot ppose recognition of 
the Moscow government, he said, is the 
fact that in its own statements it seeks 
to overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment. “If Russia should be recognized,” 
he said, “it would mean that an embassy 
would be established here in Washing- 
ton with all its privileges as a source for 


ts propaganda 
“TI fail 


from Idaho,” he 


the point of the Senator 


said. 


to se¢ 


Senator Couzens Offers 
New Rail Merger Plan 


[Cont ed from Page 1.] 


Commerce. He suggested that Senators 
study it that they may be familiar with 
what it is designed to accomplish be- 
fore the legislation has to be considered 
next Winter. 

No plans have been made, nor have 
any been suggested, according to Sena- 
tor Couzens, cerning. hearings and 
steps in the rection of perfecting the 
legislation. It was accepted, it was ex- 
plained, that there would be full con- 
sideration of the questions presented by, 
the proposal before it reaches the floor 
of the Senate, for Senator Couzens told 
the Senate recently that he was opposed 


to consolidations under the present, or 
any any other, law without first having 

ene into the subject more thoroughly 
than has been done. The Senator voiced 
his opposition to the four system plan 
which President Hoover announced was 
nearing consummation for the same rea- 
son, 


Muscle Shoals Proposal 
Is Vetoed by President 
(Continued from Page 1.] 
000 annually, on the basis of the realiza- 
tions of private companies, if it is as- 
sumed that the whole 1,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours should be sold to municipal- 
ities or other power distributors. 


The average gross income of the power | 
ms 
in- 


companies in that territory, he said, 

cluding retail as well as wholesale 
power, is about 12 mills per kilowatt 
hour, while the power sold wholesale to 
other companies and those engaged in 
municipal distribution averages about 
7.2 mills per kilowatt hour. 

“Tt impossible to compute 
Shoals income under this 
a basis which includes 
sales,” he said, 

| wholesale distribution only.” 
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project upon 
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Passed by House 


3. The bill new | 


Secre- | 











Design of Building 








Demolition of buildings on the s 
the proposed building to be occ 


has been approvéd by the National Commission of Fine Arts. 


erected in the “Triangle” 
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Measure to Revise 
Taxes on Trusts Is 


Approv ed by House 


Resolution to Cassee ‘t Law as 
Result of Recent Ruling’ 
Of Supreme Court Is Sent 
To Senate 


[Continued from n Pew 1.] 


for himself for life and that all of the 
property at death would go to his chil- 
dren free of an estate tax. 

“The Committee on Ways and Means 
this afternoon had a meeting and unan- 
imously reported the resolution just 
passed. We did not make it retroactive 
for the reason that we were afraid that 
the Senate would not agree to it. But I 
do hope that when this matter is con- 
sidered in the 72nd Congress we may be 
able to pass a bill that will make it 
retroactive—to make taxes equal to all 
of the peovle who have died in the past 
and then in time to come. 

“The Treasury estimates that there 
will be a refund of $25,000,000 to those 
who have died and had their estate taxed. 
What we hope in this resolution is to 
top up this gap in the future. I hope 
in the next Congress a bill may be passed 
that will reach back and let the Supreme 
Court 1} one more guess. I use that 
word advisedly. They did guess and 
gave the exemption to these people who 

made these trusts.” 


ave 


have 
“This is to give timely notice that in 
the next Congress it will be made retro- 
active?” asked Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City. 
“T have strong hopes that the next 
Congress will make it retroactive,” re- 


plied the minority leader, 

Yesterday afternoon the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down 
decision in three cases, (Burnet v. North- 
ern Trust Co., Morsman vy. Burnet and | 
McCormick v. Burnet), in which the | 
court held that where an owner of prop- | 
erty had made a transfer in trust reserv- 
ing the income or the right to dispose 
of the income therefrom, of the property 

himself for his life with remainder 
to others after his death, the value of 
the property should not be included in 
the estate of the donor for purposes of 
Federal estate tax upon his death. 

Section 302 (c) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides as follows: 

“Section 302: The value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be deter- 
mined by including the value at the time 
of his death of all property, real or per- 
sonal, tangible or intangible, wherever 
situated. *® 

“(C) To the extent of any interest 
therein of which the decedent has at any 
time made a transfer by trust or other- 


to 





President Hoover Revokes Embargo 


| United States to Certain Countries and | 


for Department of Labor and Interstate Commerce Commission J 





Photo by 
ite in the National Capital is soon to begin preparatory to breaking ground for laying the foundations for 


Horydezak, 


upied by the Department of Labor and Interstate Commerce Commission. The design, reproduced above, 


The structure will be one of the group of administration buildings to be 


between the Capitol and the Treasury Department building in the present public buildings program. 





The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 


Against Munitions Shi pments to Brazil 


Mar. 3 
10 a. m.—Brigadier General Frank 
Proclamation Is Issued at Reqiiert of Ambassador in View| 7. Hines. Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, called to discuss veterans’ 
Of Cessation of Civil Uprising wd 
eT ee ee eee 10:50 a. m. to 12 m. The President 


The embargo against arms shipments | 1922, it was declared that there existed met with his Cabinet. (( abinet, meet- 
to Brazil put into effect by the United|in Brazil such conditions of domestic) ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
States Oct. 22 just before the close of| violence as were or might be promoted | #4 Friday of each week.) . 
the Brazilian revolution, has been re-| by the use of arms or munitions of war 12:30 p. m.—Senator Thomas (Rep.), 
voked, according to a proclamation by! procured from the United States; and! of Idaho, called to present E. R. 
President Hoover made public by the Whereas, by the joint resolution above Whitla, of Couer d Alene, Idaho. 
Department of State Mar. 3. The) mentioned it thereupon became unlawful Remainder of day.—Engaged with 


to export arms or munitions of war from secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
the United States to Brazil except under respondence. 
such limitations and exceptions as were ——s = 


proclamation together with a statement} 
by the Department of State follows in| 
full text: 


The President yesterday (Mar. 2) is- prescribed in the said proclamation: . rrecs Fay oe r - 
sued a proclamation which raises the Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, Congre ss Favors Advance . 
embargo on the shipment of arms and/ President of the .United States of Of Funds for Reclamation 
munitions of war to Brazil, which has! America, do hereby find, as has been 
been in force since Oct. 22, 1930. The| formally represented to this Govern- An emergency administration measure 
embargo was proclaimed at the request ; ment by the government of Brazil, that| (sg, 6046), authorizing the advance oi 
of the Brazilian Government under a_ the conditions on which the Proclamation $5,900,000 out of the Federal Treasury 
joint resolution of Congress, approved | of Oct. 22, 1930, was based no longer {the credit of the reclamation fund, 
Jan. 31, 1922, and in keeping with the obtain and I do hereby declare and pro-| was passed by the House and sent to 
multilateral Convention on the Rights claim that the said Proclamation of Oct.| president Hoover for approval on Mar. 
and Duties of States in the Event of | 22, 1930, is accordingly hereby revoked.’ 3 ‘The bill passed the Senate Feb. 10. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 


Civil Strife, signed at Habana on Feb. 
20, 1928, and in effect between the United 
States and Brazil. 


Pending this authorization, an item for 
appropriating the $5,000,000 was tenta- 
tively written into the second deficiency 


The Brazilian Government through the , bill (H. R. 17168). 
Brazilian Ambassador in Washington | S¢cond day of March in the year of our The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
has now requested that the embargo be | Lord one thousand nine hundred and “f s dee ae a ee 
' thirty-one, and of the Independence of the Treasury, upon request of the Sec- 


lifted in view of the perfect order exist- 
ing in Brazil. The President of the 
United States, gratified that the condi- 


retary of the Interior and upon approval 
of the President, to transfer from time 
to time to the credit of the reclamation 


the United States the one hundred and 
fifty-fifth. 


tions making necessary the maintenance (Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. fund sums, not exceeding in the aggre- 
of the embargo are no longer present, = By the President: Henry L. Stimson, gate of $5,000,000, as the Secretary of 
has accordingly revoked the proclama- | Secretary of State. the Interior may deem necessary, for the 
| tion of Oct. 22, 1930. , , , a ee eng es construction and operation of reclama- 
icgte, Text of the President's proclama- Half Holiday on Saturday __| tien projects authorized by law. 

ion is as follows: S Cee Bs ¢ | The reimbursement of this advance, 

By the President of the United States For Civil Service Enacted under the provisions of the bill, would 
of America, a Proclamation: Whereas, ; be made by transfer annually of $1,- 
by a proclamation of the President is- A Saturday half holiday beginning | 000,000 from the reclamation funds to 


sued on Oct. 22, 


1930, under a joint reso- 
lution of Congress entitled a “Joint Reso- 
lution to Prohibit the Exportation of 


Arms and Munitions of War from the 


Mar. 7 for employes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the District of Columbia 
was made legal Mar. 3 when President 
Hoover signed the bill (S. 471, which 
passed the House Mar. 2. 

Employes of the Postal Service, of the 


the general funds in the Treasury. 


—eeee eee ee 


Panama Canal and field workers of the 
Department of the Interior, however, are 
inot included under the provisions of the 


for other Purposes” approved Jan, 31, measure. 
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wise in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after his death except in a case of 
a bona fide sale for an adequate and full 


consideration in money or _ money’s 
worth, "30 | 
It had generally been considered that 


this provision of_the statute covered 
cases such as those referred to above. 
The Treasury Department had so con- 


since the first Federal 
in 1916 and its regula- 

If, for example, the 
owner property transferred the title 
to his house to a trustee for the benefit 
his children after his death, but in 
the meantime reserved ne use, income, 
and enjoyment of the house to himself 
during his own lifetime, it was supposed 
that the value of the property at the 
date of his death should be included in 
his estate for purposes of the estate tax. | 
Under the decisions rendered yesterday, | 
the property would not be included in 

mputing the Federal estate tax. 

It is entirely apparent that if this sit- 
uation is permitted to continue, the. Fed- 
eral estate tax will be serioukly affected. 
Entirely apart from the refunds that 
may be expected to result, it to be 
anticipated that many persons will pro- 


trued the statute 
Estate Tax Law 
tions so provide. 


of 


of 


1s 


ceed to execute trusts or other varieties 
of transfers under which they will be 
enabled to escape the estate tax upon 
their property. It is of the greatest im- 


therefore that this situation be 
corrected and that this obvious oppor- 
tunity for tax avoidance be removed. It 
is for that purpose that the joint resolu- 
tion is proposed. 


portance 


Action Deferred on Pian 
To Buy Embassies Abroad 


The House, Mar. 3, refused to suspend | 
the rules and pass the bill (S. 6255) to | 
authorize an appropriation of an addi- 
tional $10,000,000 for buildings for the 
use of the diplomatic and consular estab- 


lishments of the United States. The bill, 
which was passed by the Senate, was 
brought up under a motion to suspend the 
It required for passage a vote of 


| 


ules 


two-thirds of those voting, which was] 
lacking. The vote was 234 ayes and 136) 
nays. 


Oil Tariff Investigation 


BEAUTIFUL 
ENRICHMENTS AND REFINEMENTS 


in the 


NEW 


La SALLE V-6 


at the same moderate price 


“ 


With notable refinements in bedy interiors and appoint- 
ments—and with its exterior appearance smartened and 
enhanced by new hood ports and attractive new colors 
—today’s La Salle V-8 now offers, in even greater measure, 
those fine-car characteristics which have made it so —as a lesser automobile. 


popular among the select motorists of the world. 


Upholsteries are notably finer, as to both quality and 
appearance, Cushions and seat backs are smooth- 
trimmed and tailored with piping at the edges. Window 
mouldings and smoking and vanity sets are finer and 
more attractive. In fact, the interior ensemble suggests 
the richness of a custom creation. 


La Salle is the first of the Cadillac-built motor cars to 


S hs ehis, Cate ‘> 1 95 f. o. b. Detroit 


Coachwork by Fisher and Fleetwood 





¢ 





Is Directed by the House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
during the period from Jan, 1, 
Dec. 31, 1930, inclusive, more than 
000,000 barrels in the aggregate of crude 
petroleum, fuel oil, gasoline, and lubri- 
cating oils, and except that the Tariff 
Commission shall report the results of 
its investigation to the President and 
to the House of Representatives not 


1929, to 
» 


= 


“as this is a project for|later than the beginning of the next 


regular session of Congress. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


Division of General Motors 
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Factory Work 
In New England » 


Shows Increase 





Employment Conditions in 
West ‘More Hopeful’ for 
Week, President’s Emer- 
gency Committee States 

»mployment conditions in 

England cities were noted 


according to a. 
the President’s 


Improved 
several New 
during the past week, 
statement Mar. 3. by 


| Emergency Committee for Employment. 


gains were reported in the 
while the Far West was said 


Some 


“ 


to reflect “a somewhat more hopeful 
feeling, with little tangible improve- 
ment.” Little change was reported for 
the week in the southeastern regiom 


The statement follows in full text: 

“Increased industrial employment in 
several cities of New England during the 
past week was reported today to Coli 
Arthur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Ems 
ployment, by William Phillips, regional 
representative of the committee for the 
New England district. Mr. Phillips wired 
Col. Woods as follows: 

Textile Strike Settled 
‘Important fact this week is settle- 
ment of the textile strike at Lawrence; 
workers having voted to return to work 
by overwhelming majority. Much suffer- 

ing and unemployment averted. 

“‘Chamber of Commerce at Westfield, 
announces reopening of Westfield 
Nut Co., made possible by increased 
orders from automobile manufacturers. 

“*Merrimack Manufacturing Co. of 
Lowell has received order from War De- 
partment for khaki cloth which will keep 
force of 1,200 operatives busy for three 
months. 

“In Norwalk, Conn., 
ers Manufacturing Co. will start operas 
tions Mar. 15. Springfield, Mass., Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports that Axtell Co. 
and Package Machinery Co. have pros- 
pects of increased production in 1931, 
and that the Cheney Bigelow Wire Works 
has recently placed largest order in its 
history.’ 

“A report from Harold P. Fabian, re- 
gional representative in the Northwest, 
states that the Western Pacific Railway 
took on 300 men on Feb. 24 for construc- 
tion work, and that a good deal of em- 
ployment is beginning to open up in 
Utah on account of recent warm weather 
and the thawing of the ground. 

“Thad Holt, southeastern regional rep- 
resentative, reports that little change in 
conditions took place last week over the 
previous one. 

“Willard E. Hotchkiss, regional ad- 
visor for the Far West, reports that the 
western region reflects a somewhat more 
hopeful feeling, with little tangible im- 
provement. The California State Unem- 
rloyment Committee has just issued an 
imposing list of cooperating firms, and 
has also released a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of employment figures and pay rolls 
by months for 1930 compared with pre- 
vious years, prepared by the State Bu- 
Mr. Hotchkiss 


Sherman Broth- 


reau of Labor Statistics, 
says.” 






be made available to buyers in the medium-price field. 
Priced as low as $2195, f.0.b. Detroit, La Salle is ac- 
tually as easy to own — especially when the purchaser 


takes advantage of the liberal G.M.A.C, payment plan 


May We Send a LaSalle to Your Home ? 


The engineering discoveries made in developing the 
Cadillac V-12 and V-16 have been applied to all Cadillac- 
La Salle power plants. As a result, La Salle performance 
is now so exceptional that we should like to place a 
LaSalle at your disposal for an extended trial drive, 
Simply telephone your interest, and a La Salle will be 
sent to your door - - without any obligation whatever. 
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Study of Ohio 
Court. System 
Is Being Made 


Survey Conducted Under Au- 
spices of State Judicial | 
Council and Bar Associa- | 
tion. 





| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
kins University and the Onio State Bar | 
Association, the council seeks, to the ex- | 
tent which resources will permit: | 

“1. To study the trends of litigation | 
and to ascertain its human causes and 
effects. 

“2. To study the machinery and func- 
tioning of the various agencies and of-, 
fices which directly and indirectly have 
to do with the administration of law. 

“3. To locate precisely and definitely 
the reasons for delays, expenses and un 
certainty in litigation. 

“4. To institute a permanent system 
of judicial records and statistics which 
will provide automatically information | 
now secured after great labor. 

“5. To detect the points at 
changes in substantive law would con-| 
tribute markedly to social justice. | 

“6. To consider the results of the 
aforesaid analyses and studies and make 


which 


appropriate recommendations basea 
thereon. 
“This program of action, although} 


large, is no larger than is necessary to 
secure substantial and prompt improve-| 
ment of the administration of justice. 
Receiving of Facts | 

“If the administration of justice is to} 
be improved in an informed manner, per- | 
sonal opinion must yield to dependable, | 
objective, scientific facts. Sometimes} 
these facts can be secured by careful} 
samplying studies; but, in the main, de-| 
pendence must be placed upon the de-| 
velopment of enormous masses of data. | 
This calls for current analyses of the) 
actual operations of judicial systems, and | 
for the formulation and installation of 
systems of judicial records and statistics 
which can be adopted by State after 
State. Then, and only then, shall we| 
have the needed comparable data ex-| 
tending over sufficient periods of time 
to display tendencies and trends. And| 


, until tendencies and trends have become) 


manifest, little in the way of conserva- | 
tive action is possible. | 

“Tf the administration of justice is to| 
be improved permanently, the task must 
be conceived as a continuous process and 
not as a flash-in-the-pan survey. Surveys | 
have ‘their place—a useful place. But} 
their best service is rendered when they 
have their setting in a more compre-| 
hensive plan. In our rapidly changing} 
civilization there is no possibility of 
‘solving,’ one for all, the defects of the 
administration of Justice. A continuous, | 
but flexible, campaign must be waged. 

“If improvement of the administra- 
tion of justice is to be widespread and 
general, the work must be representa- 
tive in character. There is a substantial 
relationship between criminal justice and | 
civil justicé? between one level of the} 
court system and another; between one 
branch of the government system, such 
as the prosecutor’s office, and another, 
such as the police or the courts; be- 
tween the administration of justice in 
one jurisdiction and in that of its 
neighbors. The moyement for improve- 
ment must not only extend throughout | 
the judicial organization of an entire} 
State—our basic administrative unit; it 
must also embrace a sufficient number 
of commonwealths to make its findings 
representative of the national situation. | 

Task Declared Great 

“If the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of justice is to be reasonably 
prompt and thorough, it must be recog- | 
nized that the task is too great for in- 
dividual effort and too great to be car- 
ried through in detail by any one 
agency. What is needed in any given 
jurisdiction is the mobilization of ali 
agencies which can make _ substantial 
contributions to the work. Bar associa- 
tions, law schools, colleges, universities, | 
bureaus of research, social agencies, the 
press—there is work for all these and 
for many others. In such a mobilization 
there must, of course, be leadership. 

“Finally, if the improvement of the 
administration of justice is to be prac- 
tical and workable, there must be co- 
operation between the painstaking 
scholar and the practical administrator; 
between a permanent research organiza- 
tion such as the Judicial Council and the 
judiciary, bar associations, and busi- 
ness organizations. Analysis and study | 
are indispensible, but they alone will | 
not suffice. They must go hand in hand | 
with experimentation, practical applica- | 
tion, and daily adminisiration. Depend- 
able, accurate, sufficient information 
must be secured; it must be pointed up 
toward specific needs and problems; and 
then there must be well considered ac- 
tion in the light of this information. 

“Such a program of action as that 
just sketched presents difficulties—but 
none which can not be overcome; none 
whose conquest can not be planned in 
considerable detail; none which the de- 
velopments of our own times are not 
preparing us to meet successfully. In- 
the work already under way in 
Ohio meets these requirements.” 

In addition to reporting the progress 
of the study of the administration of 
justice, the Judicial Council recommends 
the unification of the courts of the State 
“with an executive head.” 





“If the entire judicia! system of the! 


State were reorganized under a chief 
justice with full authority,” it is stated, 
“the results would be astounding.” The 
practice of such a plan in the Cuyahoga 
common pleas courts has been highly 
successful, according to the report. 

The report also endorses “the principle 
of committing the rule-making power to 
the judicial branch of the Government 
and recommends that a commission be 
created, consisting of a small number 
of eminent lawyers and judges, to whom 
shall be committed the plenary power 
to make rules of practice and procedure 
in civil cases in all courts and tribunals 
of the State.” 

Attention is also called to the work 
of the State Commissioners in the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform Laws. 
that a study of the uniform acts drafted 
and promulgated by the conference and 
not yet adopted in Ohio be made by the 
General Assembly. 

The report is signed by the following 
members of the Judicial Council: 
rington T. Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court; Robert H. Day and 
Florence E. Alien, Associate Judges of 
the Sdnreme Court; Phil M. Crovw. Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, Third District; 
Frenk M. Clevenger, Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court, Clinton County; John 
P. Dempsey, Chief Justice of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Cleveland; Harry F.| 
Payer, Cleveland; Alfred Bettman, Cir-| 
cinnati, and George B. Harris, Clevelanc, | 


lof the 


| ney 
| been presented which would give the 


|women’s right to engage in 


|among 


}and importance of such measures. 


| women, 


}000 men, but women are prohibited by 


The council recommends | 
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State Medical Act | , 
ie q| Bread Costs Are Found to Be Slow 


Of Adjustment to Prices of Wheat 





Not to Be Tested 
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Supreme Court Denies Review 
Of Suit on Licensing of | 
Chiropractors 


The Supreme Court of the United) 
States on Mar. 2 declined to review 
the case of Long et al. v. Metzger et al., 
No. 670, arising under the Pennsyl- 
vania statutes regulating the practice of 
medicine, claimed not to authorize the 
licensing of chiropractors. 

The original bill filed in the Pennsyl- 
vania courts, the petition for a writ} 
of certiorari stated, was for an injunc- 
tion restraining the State Board of Med-| 
ical Education and Licensure from en- 
forcing the penal clause of the licens- 
ing statute. i 

In opposition to the ~eview the brief 
Attorney General of Pennsyl- 
vania, William A. Schnader, stated that 
throughout the case the plaintiffs had 
proceeded entirely on the theory that 
the State authorities were without 
right, under the State statutes, to re- 
quire a license of chiropractors. At no 
time, it was contended by the Attor- 
General, had a Federal question 





Supreme Court jurisdiction. 


Better Conditions 
Are Advocated for | 
Employed Women 


Right to Engage in Indus- 
trial Occupations Upheld, 
In Address by Director of | 
Women’s Bureau 


Wheeling, W. Va., Mar. 3.—‘The wa 
portant step today is not to question| 
industrial 
work or gainful occupation, but to safe- | 
guard such bread-winning efforts with} 
working conditions conducive to health | 
and comfort,” Mary Anderson, Director | 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, told the League of 
Women Voters in an address here} 
Mar. 2. | 

When men took women’s jobs out of | 
the home by developing them into factory 
processes, she said, women became wage | 
earners. An authorized summary of her | 
address follows in full text: 

Though women are a negligible feature | 
in the picture of the main industries of 
West Virginia—coal mining and lumber—| 
they nevertheless play an indispensable 
role as wage earners in those gainful ac- 





| tivities that form the backbone of every- 


day living and thriving in the State. 
Employment of Women 

West Virginia, though not ranking 
the largest woman-employing 
States, shows today a total of about 83,- 
000 women in paid jobs, an increase of 
almost 44 per cent in the past decade, ! 
according to the census. 

Just what proportion of these women 
are numbered among industrial workers | 
is not yet ascertainable, but in 1920 al-| 
most two-fifths of the women wage earn- 
ers of the State were in the producing | 
and distributing trades, that is, in manu- 
facturing largely as factory operatives, | 
in trade chiefly as saleswomen, in trans- 
portation with the great majority as tele- 
phone operators, and in clerical service. 

West Virginia, is shadowed by the fact 
that it is one of only four States in the 
country totally devoid of laws limiting | 
the hours of women’s labors, thereby per- 
mitting employers to work women when- 
ever, and as long as they please, despite 
menaces to the health of women and 
their children, the future workers and 
citizens. 

Nor is the State, it appears, among} 
those that have taken the progressive | 
step of legally requiring that occupa- 
tional diseases be reported, although it 
numbers among its industries certain 
ones whose character stresses the need 


Manufacturing enterprises showed in 
1920 a total of 9,000 women employes | 
in West Virginia. The manufacture of 
clay, stone, and glass accounted for 1,837 
textile mills for 1,103, metal 
shops for 894, cigar and tobacco factories 
for 677, and the clothing trade for 652. 
Only 207 women were reported in the 
lumber and furniture industries. Less! 
than 300 were connected with mining 
activities as contrasted with about 103,- 


law from working underground in mines. | 

Whether mass production during the 
past decade has brought about a gain| 
in some occupations at the expense of 
others is still a question to be answered 
| by the 1930 census data when available. 
|It seems likely that the 32 per cent in 
|domestic and personal service in 1920 
| will have dwindled, and that the 15.7 
|per cent in manufacturing, the 17.6 per 
|cent in the professions, and the 11.9 per 
cent in clerical occupations will be sur- 
passed by the 1930 figures for these 
groups. 








‘Excessive’ Outlay Found 
In Pennsylvania Primary 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tablished that not more than from 3 to 
10 per cent of the total expenditures 
were made by said committees for or in| 
behalf of Senator Davis.” 

No Reflection on His Honor | 

Both reports stated that no evidence} 
had been obtained by the committee re- | 
flecting upon the honor or integrity of | 
Senator Davis. The majority report com- 
ments as follows: 
| “Unless the expenditure of more than 
| $600,000 in the primary on behalf of} 
the ticket headed by Senator Davis can! 
{be construed as in itself .constituting 
corruption, in fairness to Senator Davis | 
las well as the other candidates 1n the 
| Pennsylvania senatorial election, your 
|committee desires to state that the evi- | 
|dence heard by it does not disclose any | 
|corruption for which he may be held 
personally responsible, nor has anything 
| been revealed in the testimony before 
'this committee relating to the conduct of 
| the Pennsylvania senatorial campaign 
| reflecting upon the honor and integrity 
of Senator Davis or any other senatorial | 
; condidate.” | 

Senator Patterson in his minority re-| 
| port said that “there is no evidence be- 
|fore the committee which reflected in 
any manner upon the personal integrity | 
| 


or public life or in his conduct in eitner 
the primary or general election.” 

The committee withheld any recom-| 
mendations pending the completion of its 
investigations in other States, Recom- 
mendations for legislation “designed to 
curb or prevent such undersirable fea- | 
tures as have been disclosed in the course | 
of its investigations” will be made in| 
a general report of the committee, it was | 
pointed out. 


or honesty of Senator Davis in private |. 
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Department of Agriculture Says Custom and Inertia Are 
Responsible for Disparity, Though Tendency to Rise and 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
drop of 56 cents per 





Fall Together Is Noted 





at the terminal markets and the time 


bushel in the| when a part of it appears in bread on the 
| price of wheat does not in itself make| grocers’ shelves, there is not only the 


so much difference in the baker’s cost| baking and delivering of the bread to be 


as might at first be supposed. 


|entire decrease in the price of wheat is 
| passed on to the baker in the form of 


lower flour prices, it amounts to a little 
less than 1 cent per loaf in the baker’s 
cost. There are of course, other costs 
involved, and changes in those may 
justify greater or less declines than 
would result from declining wheat and 
flour prices. 

Bread making formulae, as_ well as 
bread produced by bakers, vary a great 
deal. However, it is usual for bakers 


| to obtain about 285 one-pound loaves of} Also it is not universally true that 62 | 5 
‘bread from a barrel of flour together|pounds of bread is made from 42,6|the possibility of increased costs due 


with all the other necessary ingredients. 
Also, it takes» about 4.6 bushels of 
cleaned wheat to produce one barrel of 
flour. Consequently, one bushel of wheat 
will provide enough flour for about 62 
loaves of bread. If, then, wheat were 


| to drop 62 cents per bushel, and all this 


decline in the price of wheat were re- 
flected in lower flour prices to the baker, 
this would make a difference of 1 cent 
per pound ‘loaf of bread in his costs. A 


drop of 56 cents per bushel in the price} 
of a cent per loaf of bread in his baking | 
would amount to just about nine-tenths | 


of a cent per loaf of bread in his baking 
costs. : 
Between the time when wheat is sold 





Measure to Extend 
Oleomargarine Tax 
Goes to President 


House Agrees to Amend- 


ment by Senate Regard-| 


ing Turpentine Clause in 
Agricultural Act 








The House on Mar. 3 
Senate amendment to the bill (H. 


agreed to a 
R 


16836) “defining butter and placing a| 
| tax upon and regulating the sale, manu- 


facture, importation, and exportation of 
oleomargarine,” and sent the bill 
President Hoover for final action. The 
Senate had passed the bill at a night 
session Mar. 2, by a record vote of 68 
to 9. 

The amendment, sponsored by Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, is to amend 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 
to include under the terms of that act 
“gum spirits of turpentine and gum rosin 
as defined in the naval stores act.” 

Passage of the bill in the Senate was 
opposed by Senators Ashurst, Black, 
Blease,_ Bratton, Connally, Hayden, 
Heflin, Robinson of Arkansas and Shep- 
pard, all Democrats. 

The bill had been passed by the House 
Feb, 26, 1931, 


Purpose of Measure 


The purpose of the bill, as explained | 


by the report thereon, is to change the 
basis for applying the tax of 10 cents a 


|pound and the tax of %4-cent a pound, 


levied by the Act of Aug. 2, 


the 10,cent tax is levied upon oleomar- 
garine artifically colored so as to cause 


| it to look like butter of any shade of yel- 


low, while other oleomargarine is subject 
to a %-cent tax. 

The bill changes that basis of applica- 
tion of taxes by making the distinction 
rest solely upon the color of the oleomar- 


| garine, whether or not it is the result of | 


“artificial coloration.” 


The bill proposes to tax yellow mar-| 


garine 10 cents per pound and oleomar- 
garine which is not yellow % cent per 
pound. To insure accuracy and definite- 
ness of meaning, a scientific color test 
is provided by the bill. 
Ruling by Commissioner 

As a result of a ruling by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, David 
Burnet, on Novy. 12, 1930, in which he 
said that “unbleached palm oil free from 
artificial coloration * * * may be used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
otherwise free from coloration without 
subjecting the finished product to tax 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound,” 
thereby allowing the manufacture of un- 
limited quantities of colored oleomar- 
garine by the use of palm oil as a nat- 


ural ingredient, “the intent and purpose | 
in the passage of the | 


of the Congress’ 
original act was nullified, thereby mak- 
ing the proposed legislation necessary. 

“It is the contention of the dairy in- 
dustry,” the report says, “that yellow 
is the natural color of butter and that 
oleomargarine manufacturers desire to 
color their product yellow for the pur- 


pose of imitating butter so that it will| 


be used in larger quantities in the place 
of butter, and its market be, therefore, 
largely increased. It is the purpose of 
the 10 cent tax to discourage this fraud- 
ulent imitation and to cause oleomar- 
garine to be sold in its proper guise. 
This has been the policy of our Gov- 
ernment for nearly 30 years, and this 
bill simply meets new conditions which 
have developed.” 


| Comparative Prices 


WHEAT eas 
CENTS PER | wnear:AvERAGE PRICE 
BUSHEL 


to | 


1886, as| 
amended. Under the law as it now stands | 


Lae TCU) 
BUSHEL OF NO. NORTHERN SPRING AT MINNEAPOUS| 


| BREAD: U.S. AVERAGE PRICE FOR 62 LBS. AT RETAIL (AS REPORTED BY BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS )* 
! 


If the}taken account of, but also the milling 


and marketing of flour. 


Comparisons are made between one 
bushel of wheat, 42.6 pounds of flour, 
| and 62 pounds of bread. These quantities 
|of flour and bread are used to indicate 
}roughly the amount of flour and bread 
which can be made from one bushel of 
| wheat. It should be noted, however, that 
|the flour price quotations given are for 
high grade flours, and that something 
less than 42.6 pounds of high grade flour 


lean be made from a bushel of wheat. 


pounds of flour. 


| Bread formulas and methods of baking 
;Vary, some bakers obtaining larger 
jamounts of bread from a barrel of flour 
|than others. Then too, there kas been 
}an increase during the past 15 or 20 
| years in the number of pound loaves of 
| bread which are obtained from a barrel 
of flour. Nevertheless, the figures give 
| us a rough comparison of changes in the 
price of comparable quantities of wheat, 
flour and bread. Flour prices, like bread 
prices, show an increase in the spread 
between their price and the price of 
wheat from which the product is made. 
However, the price of flour, especially 
at wholesale, bears a much closer rela- 
tionship to changes in wheat prices than 
does the price of flour or bread at retail. 
This is in accord with the usual tendency 
for retail prices to adjust themselves 
slowly to changes in wholesale prices. 
In 1913, 42.6 pounds of standard patent 
| flour at Minneapolis was quoted at only 
12 cents higher than the vrice of a bushel 
of No. 1 northern Spring wheat, and in 
1930 it was 20 cents more. Similarly, at 
Kansas City a like quantity of patent 
flour (as reported by the Bureau of La- 
|bor Statistics) was quoted at 2 cents 
more than a bushel of wheat, while in 
1930 it averaged 21 cents more. On the 
| other,hand, the average retail price of 
62 pounds of bread in the United States 
was, in 1913, $2.47 higher than 42.6 
pounds of standard patent Spring wheat 
flour at Minneapolis, while in 1930 it was 
$4.17 higher. Making a similar compari- 
son with Kansas City flour prices, the 





pounds of bread was $2.60 higher in 1913 
and $4.19 higher in 1930 than the aver- 
age price of 42.6 pounds of patent flour 
jat Kansas City. 


By-products Figured in 
Milling Cost of Wheat 


In connection with this comparison it 
should be borne in mind that a bushel of 
wheat yields other mill products in addi- 
tion to about 42.6 pounds of flour, and 
that 62 pounds of bread require the use 
of materials other than flour in its mak- 
ing. The spread between the price of 
| wheat and the price of flour made from it, 
does not represent the total amount which 
consumers pay for milling of that wheat. 
Rather, that spread plus the return to the 
miller for flour and for. the various by- 
{products such as bran, shorts, etc., rep- 
{resent the total cost to consumers, for 
milling wheat into flour and other prod- 
ucts. The spread between the price of 
flour and the price of bread at retail, on 
|the other hand, represents less than the 
total cost to consumers of the process of 
baking and marketing bread, for in addi- 
tion to flour, other materials are used, 
Then too, it should be remembered that 
the net cost of flour to the baker is not 
| the same as the price of that flour quoted 
at the mill. In addition to the mill price, 
the baker must pay transportation and 
|ofttimes wholesale and jobbing charges. 
| The total cost to consumers for the bak- 
ing and distributing of bread is equal to 
the difference between the price which 
the baker pays for the flour he uses and 
that which he gets for the bread minus 
whatever he pays for all the other neces- 
sary materials, such as milk, yeast, 
sugar, etc. 

In 1913, when the United States aver- 
age price of bread was 5.6 cents per 
pound loaf, 62 pounds of bread cost about 
$3.47. Meanwhile a bushel of good qual- 
ity Spring wheat at Minneapolis cost 
about 88 cents. Roughly speaking, the 
amount of bread which required one 
| bushel of wheat in its production cost 
about $2.60 more than the wheat neces- 
|sary to make it. Even before the ad- 
vent of the war this spread was in- 
creased. From 1914 to about the middle 
of 1917 the retail price of 62 pounds 
of bread was about $3 more than the 








Rules of Reserve System 
Revised to Aid Veterans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was expressed by Gen. Hines. “The big 
job now is to clean up the applications 
already filed,” he said. “I #eel that 
probably half of the $20,000,000 sent to 
the field has been disbursed.” 

Gen. Hines said that the Bureau is 
issuing at present about 1,500 checks 
daily, and added that “we expect to step 
that up very rapidly in the future.” He} 
feels, he said, that the “needy” cases | 
are being cared for by the Veterans’| 
Bureau. 


of Wheat and Bread 
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wholesale price of a bushel of good 
quality wheat at Minneapolis. After the 
middle of 1917, however, the spread 
widened still more, so that in recent 
years, the retail price of bread has been 
about $4.25 more than the Minneapolis 
price of the wheat necessary to make 
flour for the bread. 

The widening of the spread between 
wheat and flour prices, and between 
flour and bread prices during the war is 
associated with increases in wages} rents 
and other costs and is related to the 
higher price level which has been main-| 
tained since the war. One of the items 
of importance would be increased freight 
|rates on flour. Presumably, higher 
wage rates are largely responsible, but 


to the development of “service competi- 
|tion” and “advertising competition” im 
| place of “price competition” should not 
|be lost sight of. It is not the purpose 
| here, however, to analyze all the factors 
| which affect the price of bread, or the 
}costs of milling, baking and marketing 
| flour and bread. 


| Price Trends in Various 


| Localities Are Contrasted 


| Comparative prices of bread from 1913 
| through 1930 indicate that, in spite of 
|this increased spread between the two, 
|there is a marked tendency for wheat 
jand bread prices to go up and down to-, 
|gether. Bread prices, however, tend to} 
|lag behind the price of wheat reaching | 
their peak later, and declining longer 
jand somewhat more slowly than wheat 
|prices. In general, then, the statistics | 
suggest a fairly close correspondence in | 
|the changes of wheat and bread prices, 
|although bread prices appear to be slow | 
|to change in response to reductions in 
| the cost of wheat. 
| If, however, in considering bread 
prices, we look at the price in some indi- 
vidual cities instead of the average re- 
tail price for the country as a whole, we 
see further evidence to indicate to us that 
|bread prices are greatly influenced by 
factors other than the price of wheat. 
Save in the broadest outlines of their | 
movements, there is little in the bread 
price changes of many individual cities 
|to suggest that they depend much «pon 
| wheat prices or upon the price of bread | 
|in other cities. 
Monthly average prices of bread, as 
|reported by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
|tics for four different cities show that 
|the difference between the average level 
|of prices in different cities and the dif- 
ferences in their movements up and 
down is striking. At the close of 1930 
the price of bread in Denver averaged 
more than 3 cents per pound under that} 
of Springfield, Ill., and the price in In-| 
| dianapolis, Ind., was almost as much be- | 
|low Springfield as was that in Denver, | 
|indicating that the difference between) 
| the cities is not due primarily to a dif- 
| ference in geographical location. Of the 
|four cities shown, New York was the| 
only one in which there was a marked 
| decline in bread prices from 1927 to 1928. 
|In 1923, during the period when the 
price at Denver was declining consider- 
ably, the price in Springfield rose ap- 
proximately 1 cent per pound. Early in 
1922 there was a marked but temporary 
drop in New York prices, whereas late 
in the same year there was a similar 
marked and temporary decline in the 
price of bread at Indianapolis. ; 
The question may, of course, be raised 
concerning the comparability of the va- 
rious bread price data, both as between 
the different cities at the present time 
}and as between the quality of bread in 
|1930 as compared with its quality in 
1913. It certainly is to be recognized) 
that bread today is a somewhat different | 
commodity than it was before the war. | 
Wrapping of bread is more nearly uni-| 
/versal than it was then, and there has 
been some improvement in the quality 
|of the bread itself. Despite these uncer- 
tainties as to the accuracies of the com- 
parisons of bread prices, changes in} 
prices in the individual cities certainly 
suggest that in any given city the price 
of bread is likely to be quite as depend- 
ent upon price wars and other factors | 
pertaining to the status of competition! 
in the individual cities, as it is depend- 
j}ent upon the price of wheat or of flour. | 








‘Extensions Planned 
In Airways System 


Additions in Next Fiseal Year 
To Total 2,000 Miles 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
of tying up the cross-country routes and | 


the more important airways, he said. 

Much of next year’s activity will be 
devoted to completing work begun dur- 
ing the current year, Mr. Young ex- 
plained, for actual construction of some 
routes now being surveyed will not ve| 
inaugurated until the end of 1931. 

The western half of both the central 
and southern transcontinental lines is 
under construction for night flying at 
present, he stated, and construction for | 
day flying is under way on the Birming- | 


Which of the projected north-south and 
diagonal routes, connecting the trunk | 
airways and “blocking in the picture” 
will be included in the 1932 program has 
not been determined, he said, but the 
Department has a general idea of which 
sections will receive attention. 

The appropriation for maintenance and 
improvement of air navigation aids dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, it was said 
at the Department, includes funds foi} 


Diego-Los Angeles, San Diego-El Paso, | 
El Paso-Fort Worth, New Orleans-At- | 
lanta, Los Angeles-Kansas City, and} 
Jacksonville-Richmond airways. 

The Department proposes to establish 
10 additional airways radio stations, 30 
beacons and 40 radio marker beacons, 
it was pointed out, as well as 4,400 miles 
of teletype communications systems. 

Maintenance and operation of existing 
airways must be provided for about 17,- 
500 miles during the next fiscal year, ac- 
cording to data made available at the} 
Aeronautics Branch. 

Airways under consideration for the 
1932 program are San Antonio-Hous- 





ton-New Orleans, Dallas-Birmingham, 
Minneapolis-Canadian border, Amarillo- 
St. Louis, Chicago-La Cross, Pocatello 
(Idaho)-Great Falls (Mont.), Albany- 
Canadian border, Dallas-Nashville, and 
New Orleans-St. Louis. 
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Safety Mine Lamp 


Mines. 


Bureau of 


United States 
Electric lamps for use in mines 
are submitted to the Federal 
Bureau of Mines for test as to 
the possibility of causing igni- 


tion of explosive mixtures of | 
methane gas and air; if ap- | 
proved as_ safe contrivances, 


they are registered as permissi- 
ble types. In the photograph is 
shown a type of permissible 
electric mine lamp, 614 pounds 
in weight, to be carried by 
hand, which is operated by a 
magneto battery. 





Fatalities in Coal 
Mine Accidents Show 
Increase in January 


Commerce Depariment Re- 
ports 174 Lives Lost Dur- 
ing That Month, 48 More 
Than in December 


A total of 174 lives were lost in coal 
mine accidents in this country in Jan- 
uary, 1931, according to advices received 
and just made public by the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Commerce. 

Although this number of fatalities is 
56 less than those occurring in January, 
1930, it is 48 greater than the number of 
deaths from coal mine accidents during 
the previous month, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Accidents in the coal mines of the 
United States during the month of Jan- 


uary, 1931, caused the loss of 174 lives, | 


according to information received from 
State mine inspectors by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. This 
was a reduction of 56 deaths from the 
230 reported in January, 1930, but is an 
increase of 48 over the fatalities which 
occurred in December, 1930. Production 
of coal in January, 1931, was 44,699,000 
tons. This was a decrease both from 
the output of the preceding month and 


In Film to Show 
| Effects of Diets 


First Motion Picture on Sub- 
| ject of Food Is Released 
| By Bureau of Home 
| Economics 


Children, many of them, of varying 
| ages, white and colored, are featured in 
|the new two-reel film, “Food Makes a 
| Difference,” sponsored by the Bureau of 
|Home Economics, the Office of Motion 
| Pictures, United States Department of 
| Agriculture, explained in connection with 
| the release of its first motion picture film 
on the subject of food. The film shows 
|the varying effects of diet on children. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Children who are thin and undernour- 
ished, with stooping backs and winged 
| Shoulder blades, and children who are 
fine and healthy, bright-eyed, laughing, 
sturdy, -ell-nourished, with straight 
backs and legs, appear in the film, show- 
ing by contrast that food does make a 
difference. 

Results of Dieting Shown 


The film presents nutrition facts by 
home economic specialists illustrated 
pictorially by a succession of children 
and proves these facts by laboratory ex- 
periments conducted with white rats, 
| The rats show results of poor diets in 
| much the same way as children do and 
|grow rapidly and mature early. Two 
white rats from the same litter were 
|chosen for the film actors in the labo- 
ratory experiment. Meat, potato, whole 
| wheat, butter, sugar, and salt—all good 
| foods but not a balanced diet—were fed 
|to each. The second rat got milk and 
| vegetables in addition. The result is 
| vividly and cenvincingly shown on the 
| screen. 

The conclusions drawn from the film 
| are that defects resutling from poor diet 
| can be prevented by a good diet and that 
| well-nourished children are happy, keen, 
| energetic, and have healthy appetites and 
sturdy bodies, 


Different Crops Contrast 


The film closes with a series of scenes 
showing healthy children at play and 
the caption: “Grain, livestock, vegetables, 
and all other crops cf the soil are nec- 
essary to our well-being, but there is an- 
| other ercp infinitely more precious, the 
|crop of children.” Uncle Sam has long 
furnished advice about other crops, and 
new he is helping to raise America’s best 
crop. For further information write to 
the Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The demand for the Department’s films 
on the part of schools, churches, colleges, 
welfare organizations, women’s clubs, 
and interested groups and individuals is 
often greater than the supply, and the 
demand for this the first food picture 
made by the Department has been un- 
usually large. 


Film Copies Offered for Circulation 

Boards of education, home economics 
|groups and organizations interested in 
nutrition that may feel it advantageous 
to purchase and circulate copies of this 
film are advised that prints made from 


the Department’s negatives may be pur-? 


chased at cost of printing. The cost of 
a single copy of “Food Makes a Differ- 
ence,” a two-reel subject, would be ap- 
proximately $40. Organizations or indi- 
viduals wishing either to buy or borrow 
copies address the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, United States Department. of Ag- 
'riculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Department’s films are made pri- 
marily for scientists, specialists, and ex- 
tension workers in carrying on their 


from that of January, a year ago. The’| Work, and are loaned free, except for 
death rata per 1,000,000 tons of coal|transportation charges to and from 
Washington. When copies are available, 


mined in January, 1931, was 3.89, a de- 
crease of about 4 per cent from January, 
1930, but an increase of more than 40 
per cent over December, 1930. 
Considering bituminous mines alone. 


the January fatality rate was slightly | 


lower than for January a year ago, but 


higher than for December, 1930, the rate | 


being 3.48 per 1,000,000 tons, as compared 
with 3.60 for last January and 2.42 for 
December. 


88 more than in December, 1930. The 
production of bituminous coal for Jan- 
uary was 38,542,000 tons; for the same 


| month a year ago it was 49,778,000 tons; 


and 39,716,000 tons for December, 1930. 
In the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania 40 men lost their lives during the 
month; there was a production of 6,157,- 
000 tons, thus resulting in a death rate of 
6.50. This rate was lower than that of 
January a year ago which was 7.25; the 
figures also represent a reduction in 
the number of men killed and in the pro- 
duction of coal, there having been 51 
fatalities and 7,038,000 tons recorded for 
January last year. Similar records for 
December, 1930, showed 30 fatalities, 6,- 


| 086,000 tons of coal produced and a rate 


of 4.93 per 1,000,000 tons. 

Three major disasters—that is dir- 
asters in each of which five or more lives 
were lost—occurred during January of 
the present year. These were explosions, 
one at Midvale, Ohio, on Jan. 3, which 
caused five deaths; one at Beckley, W. 
Va., on Jan. 6, which resulted in the loss 
of eight lives; and one at Dugger, Ind., 
on Jan. 28, which resulted in 28 fatalities. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] | 


There were 134 men killed in} 
January of the present year, which was | 
45 less than in January a year ago, and | 


however, they are also loaned to other 
agencies, such as schools, and churches, 
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Is Shown on 


Farm Products 4creement Includes Provision for Payment of Personnel | 


And Details of Organization as Well as Plans for 
Training by American Marines 


Decrease on Feb. 15 Was 90 
Per Cent of Pre-war| 
Schedule, Department of 
Agriculture Reports | 


The general level of prices of farm} 
products at the farm declined between | 
Jan. 15 and Feb. 15 to the lowest point} 
recorded since compilation of the index! 
figures was begun by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1910, the Department has 
just stated. (A summary ofthe state- 
ment was printed in the United States 
Daily of Mar. 3.) The statement follows 
in full text: 

The general level of prices of farm) 
products, at the farm, on Feb. 15 was 90 
per cent of the pre-war level, as compared 
with 94 on Jan. 15 this year, and with 
131 on Feb. 15, 1930. Ninety is the lowest 
farm price level recorded by t!.e United 
States Department of Agriculture dur-| 
ing the period covered by its farm price 
index—*°10 to 1931. 

From: Jan. 15 to Feb. 15 moderate ad- | 
vances in the farm price of cotton, cot-| 
tonseed, apples, sheep, lambs and horses | 
were more than offset by lower farm 
prices of grains, flaxseed, hay, potatoes, 
hogs, cattle, calves, chickens, dairy and 
poultry products. 

Egg Prices Decline 

Farm prices of eggs on Feb. 15 of this | 
year were less than half of the price a 
year ago, and lower than for any month 
on record since 1909. The group in- 
dexes of farm prices showed the follow- 
ing changes from Jan. 15 to Feb, 15: 
Poultry and poultry products, down 31 
points; both meat animals and dairy| 
products, down 6 points; grains, down | 
2 points; fruits and vegetables, up 1 
point; and cotton and cottonseed up 4! 
points. | 

The Feb. 15 group indexes of farm| 
prices were all lower than those of a 
year ago. Farm prices of poultry and| 
poultry products were down 75 points; 
fruits and vegetables down 59 points; 
cotton and cottonseed, 45 points; meat 
animals, 44 points; grains, 40 points; and 
dairy products, 28 points. 

The farm price of hogs on Feb. 15 was 
approximately 6 per cent lower than on 
Jan. 15, 28 per cent lower than the price 
on Feb. 15, 1930, and the lowest price 
reported since July, 1924. The farm price 
failed to show the usual upward sea- 
sonal trend from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, ow- 
ing to relatively large increases in mar-| 
ketings of live hogs and in storage hold- 
ings of pork and lard while the export 
movement of pork products and the rate 
of domestic consumption remained at a 
low level. 

The corn-hog ratio for the United 
States dropped from 11.8 on Jan. 15 to 


11.6 in mid-February. The ratio for 
Iowa declined from 12.7 to 12.5 during 
the same period. The ratios for the 


United States and for Iowa were 12.2 
and 14.1, respectively, on Feb. 15, 1930. 
Cattle Market 
The average farm price of beef cattle 
declined about 6 per cent from Jan. 15 
to Feb. 15 as a result of an increase in 
market receipts, a continued decline in| 
the demand for beef and a drop in prices 
of hides. At $6.03 per hundredweight 
9) the latter date, the farm price was) 

proximately 31 per cent lower than a| 
year earlier and the lowest price re- 
corded since February, 1925. Receipts 
of cagle at seven primary markets in 
the f # r-week period ended Feb. 14 were 
2 per tent larger than in the preceding 
four veeks and only slightly smaller 
than a the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The average farm price of corn, at 58.6 
cents per bushel on Feb. 15, was about 
5 per cent lower than a month earlier 
and 24 per cent lower than in Febru. | 
ary, 1930. The lower farm price of 
corn on Feb. 15 was owing to the rela- 
tively low level of demand. 

The 1930 crop was the smallest in 
many years, but stocks at primary mar- | 
kets are relatively large, because of lib- 
eral receipts and weak commercial de- 
mand. Feeding demand has been re- 
duced also, because of a smaller live- 
stock population, a mild Winter which 
has reduced seasonal feeding to ex- 
tremely low levels, and relatively large 
supplies of cheaper feeds. 

Wheat Shows Decline 

The average farm price of wheat de- 
clined less than 1 per cent from Jan. 
15 to Feb. 15 in spite of extremely smal! 
exports, relatively large market receipts 
and an unseasonal accumulation of do- 
mestic market stocks. The mid-February 
farm price of 58.7 cents per bushel, was 
about 42 per cent lower than in Febru- 
ary, 1930. 

The average farm price of cotton ad- 
vanced from 8.6 cents per pound in mid- 
January to 9.1 cents on Feb. 15. On 
Feb. 15, 1930, the price to» producers 
was 14.8 cents per pound. The recent 
advance in cotton prices has been ac- 
companied by increased activity in the 
domestic cotton textile industry. 

Exceptionally heavy production and 


@\'* storage holdings of eggs forced the aver- 


age farm price of eggs for Feb. 15 to 
a level lower than that recorded for 
any month during the period that these 
prices have been collected by the de- 
partment. The farm price declined ap- 
proximately 36 per cent from Jan. 15 to 
Feb. 15 in comparison with an average 
seasonal decline of 18 per cent between 
these dates, in the period 1926-1930, 
On Feb, 15, 1931, the farm price of 14.1 
cents per dozen was about 44 per cent 
of the farm price a year earlier, 








Women’s Citizenship 
Discrimination Removed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

States shall not cease to be a citizen 
of the United States by reason of he: 
marriage after this section, as amended, 
takes effect, unless she makes a formal 
renunciation of her citizenship before a 
court having jurisdiction over naturali-| 
zation of aliens. 

Any woman who before this section, 
as amended, takes effect, has lost her 
United States citizenship by residence 
abroad after marriage to an alien or! 
by marriage to an alien ineligible to 
citizenship may, if she has not acquired 
any other nationality by affirmative act, 
be naturalized in the manner prescribed 
in section 3 of this act, as amended. 
Any woman who was a citizen of the 
United States at birth shall not be denied 
naturalization under section 4 on ac- 
count of her race. 

No woman shall be entitled to natural- 
ization under section 4 of this act, as 
amended, if her United States citizenship 
originated solely by reason of her mar- 
riage to a citizen of the United States 
or by reason of the acquisition of United 
States citizenship by her husband. | 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of such act of Sept. 


22, 1922, is repealed. | 


|dia Nacional de Nicaragua, urban and 





Official Text of Agreement 
For Nicaraguan Constabulary 





Publication of official correspond-_ | 
ence dealing with the “Pipitapa | 
Agreements” between Nicaragua and | 
the United States was begun in the 

issue of Feb. 24, and continued Feb. | 
25, 26, 27, 28, Mar. 2 and Mar. 3. 
The concluding exhibit contained in 
the report, the agreement between 
the United States and the Republic 
of Nicaragua, follows in full text: 


Agreement between the United States | 
and the Republic of Nicaragua: 

WhereasAhe Republic of Nicaragua is | 
desirous of preserving internal peace and | 
order and the security of individual | 
rights, and is desirous of carrying out 
plans for the maintenance of domestic 
tranquillity and the promotion of the 
prosperity of the republic and its peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas the assistance and coopera- |} 
tion of the Government of the United) 
States is deemed essential to an early re-| 


| alization of the measures to be adopted; | 


and 

Whereas the United States is in full 
sympathy with these aims and objects 
of the republic and is desirous of con- 
tributing in all proper ways to their 
attainment, the undersigned, duly author- 


lized thereto by their respective govern- 


ments, have agreed as follows: 

I.—The Republic of Nicaragua under- 
takes to create without delay an efficient 
constabulary, to be known as the Guar- 


rural, composed of native Nicaraguans, 

the strength of which and the amounts 

to be expended for pay, rations, and ex- 

penses of operation, et cetera, shall be 
as set forth in the following table: 
COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL 

Per annum 





Gold | 
1 Brigadier general $3,000 
1 Colonel, chief of staff .. 2,500 
3 Colonels (line), at $2,400 7,200 
1 Colonel, quartermaster 2,400 
1 Colonel, medical 2,400 
4 Majors (line), at $2,160 8,400 
1 Major, paymaster . 2,100 
1 Major, general headquarters , 
inspector ... 2,100 
1 Major, law officer 2,100 
2 Majors, medical, at $2,100 4,200 
10 Captains, at $1,800 18,000 
2 Captains, medical, at $1,800 3,600 
20 First lieutenants, at $1,200 24,000 
2 First lieutenants, medical, at 
$1,200 4 2,400 
20 Second lieutenants, at $900 18,000 
3 Second lieutenants, medical, at | 
$900 - P 2,700 
20 Student officers (cadets) at 
$600 . 12,000 
Total, 93 ‘ j $117,100 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
4 Sergeants major, at $40 $1,920 | 
10 First sergeants, at $35 4,200 
10 Quartermaster sergeants, at 
$30 i 3,600 
60 Sergeants, at $25 18,000 
120 Corporals, at $18 2 anata 25,920 
20 Field musics, at $14....... ; 3,360 
840 Privates, at $12 ........ceeesee 120,960 
Total, 1,064 ........sseeree $177,960 
BAND 
1 Leader 3 Sciwe avian $1,200 | 
1 Assistant leader 900 
10 Musicians, Ist class, at $30... 3.600 
19 Musicians, 2d class, at $25 3,000 
15 Musicians, 3d class, at $20 3,600 
Total, 37 ; $12,300 
ENLISTED MEDICAL PERSONNEL 
1 First sergeant, at $35 $420 
4 Sergeants, at $25 1,200 | 
20 Corporals, at $18 4,320 
10 Privates, at $12 1,440 | 
Total, 35 $7,380 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


|ragua shall be under the: control of the|affixed their seals in duplicate, in the 





Civil empleyes; uniforms and clothing; 
arms equipment and target practice; re- 
mounts and forage; motor vehicles and 
maintenance; repairs and replacements; 
transportation of supplies and_ troops; 
maps, stationery and office supplies; in- | 
telligence service; rent, repairs and con- 


struction of barracks; gasoline, kerosene; 
lights; tools and miscellaneous expendi- | 
tures for operations and maintenance of the 
constabulary, $200,000, 

RATIONS 

Expenses of procuring and preparing ra- 
tions for 1,136 enlisted at $0.30 per diem 
$124,392. : 
PRISONS 

Operation § and 
medical supplies and 
stabulary hospitals, 
ete $10,000 

Grand total, $689,132, 

The foregoing provisions shall be re- 
garded as the minimum requirements for 
the Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua. If 
the condition of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment’s finances shall so warrant, the 
strength of the Guardia Nacional, com- 
missioned and enlisted, and the expenses | 
thereof may be increased upon the rec- | 
ommendation of the Chief of the Guardia | 
Nacional and upon the consent in writing 
of the President of Nicaragua. 

If the condition of the Nicaraguan 
government’s finances shall so warrant 
a suitable coast guard and a suitable} 
aviation unit may upon the recommenda- | 
tion of the Chief of the Guardia Nacional | 
de Nicaragua and upon the consent in 
writing of the President of Nicaragua be 
made a part of the Guardia Nacional 
de Nicaragua, similarly officered and 
manned with appropriate ranks and sub- 
ject in the same manner to regulations 
and discipline as provided herein for the 


maintenance, $40,000; 
maintenance of con- 
prison dispensaries, 











personnel of the Guardia Nacional de 
Nicaragua. ; 
IIl.—The Guardia Nacional de Nica- 


ragua shall be considered the sole mil- | 
itary and police force of the republic, | 
clothed with full power to preserve do- | 
mestic peace and the security of indi- 
vidual rights. It shall have control of 
arms and ammunition, military supplies 
and supervison of the traffic therein | 
throughout the republic. It shall have} 


control of all fortifications, barracks, | 
buildings, grounds, prisons, penitenti- 
aries, vessels, and other government | 


property which were formerly assigned 
to or under the control of the army, 
navy and police forces of the republic. | 
It shall be subject only to the direction | 
of the president of Nicaragua; all other 
officials desiring the services of the 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua shall be 
required to submit requests through the! 
nearest official of that organization. The} 
guard of honor for the palace of the| 
president shall be a company of selected 
men and officers from the personnel of 
the Guardia Nacional, and will wear dis- 
tinctive insignia while employed on this | 
service. . 

III.—All matters of recruiting, ap- 
pointment, instruction, training, promo- 
tion, examination, discipline, operation of 
troops, clothing, rations, arms and equip- 
ment, quarters and administration, shall 
be under the jurisdiction of the Chief 
of the Guardia Nacional. 

IV.—Rules and regulations for the ad- | 
ministration and discipline of the Guardia | 
Nacional of Nicaragua, prisons and | 
penitentiaries, shall be issued by the 
Chief of the Guardia Nacional after be- 


| 


! 
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and other current expenses of the! 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua. Allot- | 
ments for the various needs of the| 
Guardia Nacional. | 

X. Reports of expenditures shall be 
|made by the Chief of the Guardia Na- 
cional as directed by the President of 
Nicaragua and audited in accordance 
with the law. 

Savings effected under any title may 
be expended under any other title upon 
written approval of the Chief of the 
Guardia Nacional. 
| XI. The laws necessary to make ef- 
fective the above provisions shall be 
submitted to the legislative body of Nic- 


Increased Activity Reported 


duction in January; Heavy Machinery Builders 
Operating at 60 Per Cent of Capacity 





cee anteaters Piedeocage : aoe | The iron and steel industries were more} in demand. 
‘ , 0 ese rules and} 
regulations by members of the Guardia ane ‘ : 
Nacional may be punished by arrest and|, XJ. In consideration of the forego- 
imprisonment, suspension from duty |i%g the Government of the United States 
without pay, forfeiture of pay, or dis-|i® Virtue of authority conferred on the 
missal, under regulations promulgated | President by the Act of Congress ap- 
by the Chief of the Guardia Nacional and | ne May 19, 1926, entitled “An Act 
approved by the President of Nicaragua. |t® authorize the President to detail of-| 4.0... ager : 
V.—Other offenses committed by aa | ficers and enlisted men of the United | discussed the financial situation. 
bers of the Guardia Nacional de Nica- staves Army, Navy and Marine Sorps 


ragua shall be investi d :bv ", | to assist the governments of the Latin- eee ae , p> _ 
or ide: tei ipa estado American Republics in military and The survey dealing with steel and iron, | 


the Chief of the Guardia Nacional. If naval matters” undertakes to detail offi- | automobiles, machinery and rubber, fol-| 
it should appear upon investigation that cers and enlisted men of the United | low in full text: 


| low the same period for 1930, according| December increase of 303.960 

| to reports to the National Business Sur-| now on the books are the larges 
| vey Conference, its chairman, Julius H.| last April. F 
| Barnes, has just announced, 
(In the issue of Mar, 1, Mr. Barnes) yary 
Con , 


| issue of Mar. 2.) per cent in January, 1930. 


Automobiles 
Automobiles: Motor vehicle 





( 





| National Business Survey Also Shows Greater Auto Pro-' 
| 


‘he ii g In January, the unfilled ox | 
active in January than in December al-/ders of the United States Steel Corpora- | 
though operations were considerably be-|tion increased 188,755 tons, following a| 
Orders | 
t since 


production | Texas in 
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In Iron and Steel Operations Warned Against 


Egyptian Cotton 





‘Department of Agriculture 
Cites Previous Failures of 
Seed Found Unsuitable to 
Conditions in State 


Gray iron foundry production in Jan-|. The success of Pima Egyptian cotton 
was 52.1 per cent of the normal) im the Salt River Valley in Arizona has 


: fit t E -| three-year monthly aver rasti 
} struction activities were outlined in the! with 48.5 per cent in ennnber eat See in 


| aroused new interest in the same variety 
in Texas under the impression that 
|similar results could be obtained. The 
| failure of many such efforts in former 
| years seems to have been forgotten. A 
| carload of seed for planting, shipped into 


an offense has been committed, the of. | states Navy and Marine Corps to assist | Pie Iron jin the United States and Canada for t va peeve ee ee 
fender will be turned over to the civil the Government of Nicaragua in the or- | 2 : fr | January is estimated at 183,800 units, Pe _— grins cng mp di 
authorities. |ganizing and training of a constabulary | Iron and steel industries: Pig iron pro-| or 14 per cent over December, which was | ture finds it necessary to repeat a warn- 
VI.—Courts-martial constituted d jas herein provided. duction in January averaged 55,255 tons|in turn 14 per cent over November. The it Hay = eyption variety Wales 
— S- sons ed under : . . : a ; Seite 0 » eent abov ce Meee g ; lit issued to cas growers 
the rules and regulations of the Chief of | , Al! American officers serving with the| per day. This was 2.8 per cent above| January increase was _ slightly better | again in 1921 _— ee 


the daily average of 53,732 tons in De- 
cember, 1930 (the first increase in eight 
months), 40 per cent below January, 
1930, 50 per cent below January, 1929, 
and 40 per cent below January, 1928. 


the Guardia Nacional may try native | Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua shall be 
Nicaraguan officers and eniisted men of |®PPointed from personnel of the United 
the Guardia for infraction of the rules | 5tates Navv and Marine Corps by the 
and regulations. The findings of eg oor ie ae ga no 
courts-martial of Sanaa oe 10 e President of the United States. os . 7 
after approval of a a | They will be replaced by Nicaraguans Total Fn, Pm production ~~ — 
not subject to appeal or review except | when the latter have successfully com- | ae arene . an se - 
by the Supreme Court of Nicaragua and |Pleted the course of instructions pre- | 102 furnaces in blast. ] = woaraied 
then only in questions of excess of power | S¢tibed by the Chief of the Guardia Na- | , eager pomerynen eh eameary arereges 
or questions of jurisdiction. cional de Nicaragua and have shown by | 91,971 tons eee day, 19 per cent above 

VII.—Persons violating the regula- their conduct and examination that they December, 1930. Jt is 34 per cout under 
tions (if there is no civil law) or the, ®"¢ fit for command. re: Feces oo ee — 
laws (if there is a civil law) governing| _ Officers and enlisted men of the United | USt™) 1998" ~ ~ at on face tae 
traffic in arms, ammunition and military | States Navy and Marine Corps serving oa oe : Z po ane eras wae 
stores, shall be punished by a fine of| With the Guardia Nacional will not be|°?QUaty Was sen «apa 


1930. 


New passenger car 


cember, 1929, 
a decrease of 32 


per cent below 


from 50 to 1,000 cordobas or imprison- | tried by Nicaraguan civil courts or|.. ee eee aged 46 oe cent in December under November, and 
|ment of from 90 days to five years, or) Courts-martial but will be subject to Rene o> «CRE Aaiye 2 Se SOU e me Sus 19.8 per cent under December, 1929. 
z é : trasted with 39 per cent in December, 


both; for which purpose the government | trial by courts-martial under the laws 

of Nicaragua will present to Congress | of the United States for the government 

a project of law to amend the criminal of the Navy. 

laws in the sense indicated. In witness whereof, the undersigned 
VIII.—The Guardia Nacional de Nica-| have hereunto signed their names and 


1930, 70 per cent in January, 1930, 85) 
per cent in January, 1929, and 81 per 
cent in January, 1928. Present February 
activity is at approximately 52 per cent 
of capacity. 

In January the steel markets were on 
a basis of current requirements. 


a year ago, 


|} per cent 
per cent over November, 


under December, 1929, but 


President of Nicaragua and all orders|City of Managua, this 22d day of De- 1930, 





machine tool industries continues to in-| ries considerably. 
crease slowly. 

Railroad specifications 
some carriers still 
their 1930 contracts. 


in that locality. More than 1,000,000 students e 

_ IX. An adequate amount as provided | in vocational schools in 1080 Pareone 
in Article I of this Agreement shall be|schools were attended in the year by 
appropriated annually to defray the ex-| 418,000 persons, and day schools by 
penses for pay, allowances, equipment.; more than 300,000. (Federal Board for 
uniforms, transportation, admisintration ' Vocational Educetion. ) 


Automobile Tires 
Automobile Tires: 


have lagged, 
specifying against 
Demand for sheets 


ing the influence of a seasonal increase|crease of 6 per cent over 


——, 





than the usual seasonal increase, although | 
the figure for the month was 35 per cent | 
under January, 1930, and 40 per cent 
under the January average for 1926 to 


registrations for 
| December gained 3.2 per cent over No- 
|vember, but were 31 per cent under De- 
For the year they showed | 
; 1929. 
Nearly complete records of new passen- 
gar car sales in January show an in- 
crease of 8 per cent over December, but | inventories. 
a decrease of 31.5 under January, 1930. | 

New truck registrations declined 16 per | 


| ee ewer F a ok 
| Dealers’ stocks in new passenger cars|81.7 for January, 1930. 


Sales of American automobiles outside | ary, 
the United States in December were 17] 
99 


Production of auto-! vember 
t ‘ mobile casings in December for 75 per} machine tools at 
is very active and tinplate mills are feel-| cent of the industry was 2,251,000, an in- | 
November. 


The Egyptian cotion is not well 

adapted to Texas conditions, department 
specialists assert after careful experi- 
ments. It is more susceptible to dis- 
eases and more exposed to weevil injury. 
No reliance should be placed on the re- 
port that the Egyptian cotton is immune 
to boll weevil injury. 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
Cnmnninmnnnnsinnainnnmncicinnpepieell 
There was a decrease of 6.2 per cent in 
i The tire price index was 
51.3, the same as for November. 

Employment in the tire industry in 
January was at an index figure of 68.9, 
comparea with 67.1 for December and 
The pay roll 





;are approximately 25 per cent less than} index for January was 59, compared with 


| 55.2 for December 
1930. 
Imports of crude rubber in January 


were valued at $7,261,000, or about 1 per 


and 77.6 for Janu- 


Incom- | cent over December and 60 per 
The| plete reports indicate that the January | lina 


jlow January, 1930. 


Machinery 


Machinery: The machine tool indus- 
try reports a continued small but steady 
|}demand. The January index of gross or- 
jders at 66.9 is approximately 2 per cent 
{under December, but 11 per cent above 
|the recent low of 60.4 reported in No- 
1930. January shipments of 
75.1 are 12 per cent 


from him pertaining to the Guardia|cember, 1927 F 

bob eS es pay poe eee Ls. {latter part of the month was featured | figures were approximately the same as/ 
ae ae de cre olen uae (Signed) DANA G. MUNRO, CARLOS by automotive demand which carried| those for December. ; *| 
protection or the services cf the Soe CUADRA PASOS. jover into February, arising from de-| Reports indicate that the business of 
Sachiadt Gah sede application ‘7 a. ————————— a pleted stocks. Demand from agricul-| accessory jobbers in 1930 exceeded that 
jsenior officer of the Guardia Nacional Vocational Students tural equipment, road machinery, and | of a con Tet Wey remnees tavenle- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


estern Plains 


—says Chesterfield 
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© 1931, Liccerr & Myzns Tosacco Co, 


ye you'll meet me in the thick of a Broadway crowd” 


It’s a far cry from the cow country to Broadway. But what it takes to 
make the broncho buster “open up” about his cigarette is exactly what you 
want in your smoke. Good saste—and lots of it! And that is first a matter of 
tobacco quality, never forget it! What you taste in Chesterfield is riper, better 
tobaccos—not another thing—blended and “‘cross-blended” to a fragrant, satisfying 


mildness that is Chesterfield’s own! 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 
that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 
incorporated into the making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 








Greater mildness 
. . . better taste! 
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President Signs | 
Group of Bills 


And Resolutions 
cca | 
List of Measures Passed by | 

Congress Covering Wide 


Variety of Subjects Final- 
ly Enacted 


President Hoover, it was announced at| 
the White House, has approved bills and | 
joint resolutions passed by Congress, as| 

ollows: 
Mar. 3 | 

S. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing 
the distribution of the judgment rendered 
by the Court of Claims to the Indians of 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N.| 


ak. 

S$. 17. An act to amend section 12 of the| 
act entitled “An act to readjust the pay 
and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo-| 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service,” 
approved June 10, 1922, as amended. 

S. 1042. An act for the relief of Mary 
Altieri. 

S. 988. An act for the relief of Franz J. 
Jonitz, first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, | 
United States Army. 


S. 1072. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
Roth. 
S. 1251. An act for the relief of the 


Ayer and Lord Tie Company (Inc.). 


S. 1748. An act for the relief of the| 
Lakeside Country Club. | 
S. 4120. An act for the relief of Mc- | 
Ilwraith Mc€Eacharn’s Line, Proprietary | 
(Ltd.). | 
S. 5083. An act to authorize the Secre- | 


tary of the Navy to proceed with certain 
public works at the Naval War College, | 
Newport, R. I. (This bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy to remodel and ex- 
tend existing structures and to construct an 
additional building at this college at cost 
not to exceed $400,000.) 

S. 6032. An act amending section 1 of 
Public Resolution Numbered 89; 71st Con- 
gress, approved June 17, 1930, entitled 
“Joint resolution providing for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of the 
siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis on Oct. 19, 1781, and au- 
thorizing an appropriation to be used in 
connection with such celebration, and for 
other purposes.” (This bill provides for 
continuation of membership of Senators 
and Representatives, irrespective of their 
terms as Members of Congress, on thé 
United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Commission; any vacancies occurring among 
Senators to be filled by the President of the 
Senate and among Representatives by the 
present Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.) | 

H. R. 7. An act to amend sections 4, 6, | 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29, and 30 of the United | 





States Warehouse Act, approved Aug. 11, | 
1916, as amended. 
, 305. An act for the relief of 


Northern Trust Company, the trustee in | 
bankruptcy of the Northwest Farmers Co- 
operative Dairy and Produce Company, a 
corporation. bankrupt. 

H. R, 2366. An act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to convey a certain portion | 
of the military reservation at Fort Mce- 
Arthur, Calif., to the City of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for street purposes and to amend 
an act to authorize the acquisition for mil- 
itary purposes of land in the county of} 
Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use 
as an addition to Maxwell Field, approved ; 
July 1, 1930. 

H. R. 3309. An act to provide extra com- 
pensation for overtime seérvice performed 
by immigration inspectors and other em- | 
ployes of the Immigration Service. ; 

H. R. 9199. An act for the relief of John | 
F. Williams and Anderson Tyler. 

H. R. 9599. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out his 10- 
year cooperative program for the eradication, 
suppression, or bringing under control of 
predatory and other will animals injurious 
to agriculture, horticulture, forestry, ani- 
mal husbandry, wild game, and other inter- 
ests, and for the suppression of rabies and 
tularemia in predatory or other wild ani- 
mals, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10676. An act to provide for the 
special delivery and the special handling of 
mail matter. 

H. R. 1§263. An act to relieve restricted 
Indians in the Five Civilized Tribes whose 
nontaxable lands are required for State, 
country, or municipal improvements or sold 
to other persons or for other purposes. (This 
bill provides that money received from trans- 
action may, in the discretion and approval 
cf the Secretary of the Interior, be rein- 
vested in other lands selected by Indian 
and under same terms as land taken from 
him.) 

H. R. 15865. An act for the retirement of 
employes of the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad Company, on the Isthmus 
of Panama, who are citizens of the United 
States. (All employes to whom act applies 
after becoming 62 years old and having 15 
years of service on Isthmus of Panama shall 
be retired on annuity; may continue for 
two years longer upon approval and certifi- 
cation of Civil Service Commission and may 
by similar method be given further exten- 
sion of two years. Act also provides for 
rétirement, voluntary, and by disability.) 

Mar. 3 

S. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution relating 
to the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into a contract with the| 
Rio Grande project. 

S. 6098. An act relating to the adoption 
of minors by the Crow Indians of Montana. 
(No person to be recognized as adopted 
heir of deceased Indian of Crow Tribe un- 
less same is by judgment or decree of 
State court or written adoption approved by 
Superintendent of Crow Indian Agency and 
duly recorded by him in book kept for this 
purpose. This act does not affect adoptions 
prior to date of approval hereof involving 
probate proceedings now in process of con- | 
summation.) 

S. 6099. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to change the classi- 
fication of Crow Indians. 

S. 6136. An act for the enrollment of 
children born after Dec. 30, 1919, whose 
parents, or either of them, are members of 
the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians in the State 
of Montana, and for other »urposes. 

_H. J. Res. 524. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide an appropriation for payment to the 
widow of Henry Allen Cooper, late a repre- | 


sentative from the State of Wisconsin. 
(This bill appropriates $10,000.) 
S. 4030. An act to provide books for| 


the adult blind. (This bill provides that 
there be appropriated annually to Library 
of Congress the sum of $100,000 to be ex- 
pended under direction of Librarian of | 
Congress to provide books for adult blind 
residents of United States, States, terri- 
tories, insular possessions, and District of 
Columbia. Librarian to arrange for cir- 
culation of books with special preference 
to needs of honorable discharged blind from 
Army and Navy.) 

S. 4489. An act for the 
heirs of Harris Smith. 

8. 471. An act providing for Saturday | 
half holidays for certain Government em- 
ployes. (Effective from approval date four 

ours, exclusive of time for luncheon, shal! 
constitute a day’s work on Saturdays| 
throughout the year, for all civil employes 
of the Federal Government and District 
of Columbia, exclusive of employes of 
Postal Service, Panama Canal on.the Isth- 
mus, Interior Department in the field, 
whether on hourly, per diem, per annum, 
piece work, or other basis. When employes | 
cannot for special public reasons be spared | 
on Saturday afternoon the time shall be’ 
given on some other workday.) 

H. J. Res. 480. Joint resolution author- | 
izing an appropriation to defray the ex-| 
penses of participation by the United States 
in the Conference on the Limitation of the | 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs to be held 


relief of the 


6) 
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ecord of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 





Changes in Status 


Agriculture 
Bills tntroduced: 

S. Res. 481. Wheeler. 
agricultural conditions; 
Forestry. 

H. R. 17348. Lea. Apprn. for control of 
beet-leaf hopper; Appropriations.  _ 

H. R. 17349. Lea. Free transmission of 
report of sale and delivery of milk and 
other farm products to market; Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Changes in Stacus. 

S. 5524. Extension of agricultural ex- 
perimental benefits to Porto Rico. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 17. Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed H. 
Mar. 3. 


Investigation of 
Agriculture and 


S. J. Res. 49. For leasing of Muscle Shoals. | 
Passed H., amended, | 


Passed S. Apr. 4, 1930. 
May 28, 1930. Sent to conf. Je. 4, 1930. Conf. 
rept. adopted by H. Feb. 20, 1931. 
rept. adopted by S. Feb. 23. Vetoed Mar. 3. 

S. Res. 481. Investigation of agricultural 
conditions. Agreed to Mar. 2. 

H. R. 16836. To amend act entitled “An 
act defining butt@,” for tax on oleomar- 


garine. Reptd. to H. Feb 6, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 26. Reptd. to S. Feb. 26. Passed 
S. Mar. 2. 


Banks: Banking 
Bills Introduced: 
McFadden. 


H. J. Res. 527. To investi- 


gate banking conditions; Rules. 


Changes in Status: 

H. R. 10560. To punish slanders of 
Reserve Banks. Reptd. to H. Apr. 24, 
Passed H. Mar. 3, 1931. 

H. R. 12063. To amend sec. 16 of 
Farm Loan Act. Reptd. to H. Je. 13, 
Passed H. Je. 24. Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 


Fedl. 


Fedl. 
1930. 
1931. 


Passed S. with amdmts. Mar. 3. 
Bridges 
Bills Introduced: 
. R. 17337. Driver. Mississippi R., 


Helena, Ark.; Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 
Changes in Status: 


The following bridge bills were passed by 


the House, Mar. 2: S. 5624, S. 6132, S. 6161, 


S. 6165, S. 6179. S. 6180, S. 6181, S. 6182, S. 
6183, S. 6184, S. 6185, S. 6186, S. 6190, S. 
6220, S. 6232, S.6266. 


The following bridge bills were passed by 


the Senate Mar. 3: H. R. 16419; S. 6216, S. 
6253, S. 6262. 


The following bridge bills were passed by 


the Senate Mar. 3: S. 6188, S. 6228, S. 6252; 


H. R. 16115, H. R. 16334, H. R. 16632, H. R. 
17196. 

, Civil Service 
Bills Introduced: 


S. Res. 491. Heflin (by request). Illegal 





Conf. | 


1930. | 


* 


jappointments and dismissals in civil service. 
| Over under rule. 


| Commerce and Trade 

| Bille Introduced: 

| H.R. 17339. Hoch. To amend (3) of sec. 
|1 of Interstate Cemmerce Act; Interstate 
|and Foreign Commerce. 

| Changes in Status: 

. 5814. Issuance of permits for con- 
struction of pipe lines for importation of 
natural or artificial gas. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
27, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. 

H. J. Res. 525. For investigation of eco- 
nomic conditions in the oil, coal, lumber, 
manganese, asbestos and agricultural in- 
dustries. Reptd. to and passed by H. Mar. 2. 

Commerce 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 17360, Stobbs. Amdmt. to Sherman 

Anti-trust Act; Judiciary. 
Communications 
Bills Introduced: 
, §S. Res. 488. Couzens. Investigate power 
}and communication; Audit and Control Con- 
|tingent Expenses of Senate. 
Congress a 

Bills Introduced: 

H. J. Res. 524. 


Wood. Apprn. for widow 
| of Henry Allen Cooper, late Repr. from Wis.; 
| Appropriations. 

Copyrights 

| Bills Introduced: — 


District of Columbia 
Changes in Status: 
S. 6246. Apprn. toward alteration and 
repair of buildings of Eastern Dispensary 


and Casualty Hospital. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
26, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. . " 
Education 


Changes in Status: 

Ss. Con. Res. 39. Authorizing printing of 
4,000 copies of “Washington, the National 
; Capital.” Reptd. to S. Feb. 25, 1931. Passed 
S. Feb. 26. Adopted by H. Mar. 3. 

H. R. 10821. For further development of 
vocational education in several States and 
beenerane Reptd. to H. Mar. 2. 

Expositions: Fairs 
Bills Introduced: 

_S. 6267. Deneen. Apprn. for Fedl. parti- 
cipation in A Century of Progress, Chicago, 
Ill., in 1933; Appropriations. 

H. R. 17327. Chindblom. 








Appln. for 





In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 





STATES 


Proceedings of March 3, 1931 


© The Senate o 


"(HE SENATE convened Mar. 3 at + setts, criticized the existing economic 


10 a. m. A conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 10672) amending the 
naturalization laws with regard to 

At a night session Mar. 2, the Sen- 
ate had passed a bill (H. R. 16836) to 
amend the act defining butter and 
placing a tax on oleomargarine. 
posting of notices was adopted. 


Senator Jones (Rep.),:of Washing- 
ton, submitted a conference report 
on the maternity bill (S. 255) and 
moved to proceed to its consideration. 
The motion was carried by a vote of 
59 to 16. 


Senator Shipstead submitted his 
resolution (S. 493) directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to conduct 
an inquiry into Federal building con- 
tracts, and asked consideration. On 
objection, however, the resolution 
went over, 

The Senate proceeded to considera- 
tion of the maternity bill. At 11 a. m., 
under unanimous consent previously 
entered into, the Senate preceeded to 
consider the business calendar for un- 
objected bills. A number of bills were 
passed. 

On completion of the calendar, the 
Senate returned to consideration of the 
maternity bill conference report. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massach- 


© The House of 


AFTER a session from 8 to 11 p. m., 

Mar. 2, devoted to the passage of 
bills on the private calendar, the House 
met at 11 a. m. Mar. 3. Representative 
Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., 
presented communication from a com- 
mittee of the Methodist Church, South, 
regarding Sabbath observance, which 
was ordered printed in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mrs. Pearl Peden Oldfield (Dem.), of 
Batesville, Ark., who was elected in 
1929 to succeed her late husband, Wil- 
liam A. Oldfield, delivered a farewell 
address on her retirement from Con- 
gress. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., called up and the House 
adopted a conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 10658) for redemption of 
revenue stamps for tobacco. (Discus- 
sion of this is printed on page 13.) 

Representative Cable (Rep.), of 
Lima, Ohio, called up and the House 
adopted a conference report on his 
bill (H. R. 10672) to provide for re- 
tention of American citizenship by 
women who marry aliens ineligible to 
American citizenship. (Discussion is 
printed on page 1.) 

The House passed the Brand bill 
(H. R. 10560) to make it a Federal 
offense to circulate false reports con- 
cerning the condition of a national, 


areas, for the extension of national forests 


land for other purposes, in order to pro- 
mote the continuous production of timber | 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” to the 
| Territory of Porto Rico 

An act to authorize the City of 
under certain conditifns, | 
to dispose of a portion of the Amelia Island | 


S. 3404, 
Fernandina, Fla., 
Lighthouse Reservation. 

8. 4022. 
hanging, placing, painting, display, 
maintenance of outdoor signs and 
forms of exterior advertising within 
District of Columbia. 

8S. 4051. An act 
Bands of Chippewa 
State of Minnesota, 
Court of Claims. 

S. 5904. An act 
wages for laborers and mechanics employed 
on public buildings of the United States 
and the District of Columbia by contractors 





at Geneva, Switzerland, on May 27, 1931.!| 
(This bill authorizes the appropriation of 
sum of $35,000.) | 

H. J. Res, 192. Joint resolution extend- | 
ing the provisions of sections 1, 2, 6 and 7] 


t 


| tion and 


and subcontractors, and for other purposes. | 

S. 550. An act to regulate the distribu- 
promotion of commissioned of- 
ficers of the line of the Navy and for other 
purposes, 





An act to regulate the erection, 
and| of $100,000 for the 
other | 
the 


authorizing the Pillager 
Indians, residing in che} 
to submit claims to the 


relating to the rate of | 


system. 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, and Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, 
et passage of a number of bridge 

ills, 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, obtained passage of a bill (H. R. 
14) making the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” the official national anthem. 


Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
had read at the desk a statement rela- 
tive to the appointment of Gunnar H. 
Nordbye to be District Judge, Dis- 
trict of Minnesota. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
spoke on the Russian problem, and 
advocated recognition. 


President Hoover’s message of veto 
on the Muscle Shoals legislation was 
| read to the Senate, 


Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
spoke on the Russian problem. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing: 
ton, sought consent to consider the 
conference report on the second defi- 
ciency bill, but objection was heard. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke on the President’s veto of ‘the 
Muséle Shoals legislation. 

The Senate considered the veto and 
other matters in a night session, 


Representatives © 





+ State, or member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


The House passed the bill (S, 6046) 
authorizing transfer of $10,000,000 
from the general fund in the Treasury 
to the reclamation fund to meet emer- 


sencies and the bill goes to the Presi- 
dent. 


Renresentative Temple (Rep.), of 
Washineton, Pa., chsirman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
moved to suspend the rules to pass 
the foreign service building program 
authorizing an additional $10,000,000 
avpropriation, under the Department 
of State, but the motion was defeated 
for lack of two thirds vote. 


The Brigham oleomargarine bill, as 
amended by the Senate, was called up 
and the House, without a record vote, 
agreed to the Senate amendment re- 
garding crude gum, ete. The bill now 
goes to the President. (Discussion is 
printed on page 4.) 

The House adopted the Garber oil 
resolution (H. Res. 386) directing the 
Tariff Commission to investieate dif- 
ferences in cost of production of do- 
mestic and foreign crude petroleum, 
fuel oil, gasoline, and lubricating oils. 

Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., moved and the 
House agreed that the House recess 
from 6 to 8 p. m., then to continue the 
regular business. 


of the act of Congress entitled “An act The House adovted a resolution to 
to provide for the protection of forest correct the law with respect to estate 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded| tax exemptions based on a decision of 


,| the Sunreme Court of the United 
States Mar. 2, which decision, accord- 
ing to information given to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, would 
cost the Treasury $25,000,000 at 
present. 

The House concurred in the Senate 
amendments ‘o the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 528) authorizing an appropriation 
fiscal year for 
bonks for the adult blind. 

Representative Owen (Dem.), of 
Miami, Fla., asked unanimous consent 
to consider and pass the bill (S. 6119) 
for the establishment of a board to in- 
vestigate losses suffered in the eradi- 
cation of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 





_S. J. Res. 264. Davis. Extending dura- 
jtion of copyright protection in certain 
cases. Patents. 
| Crime: Prisons 
| Changes in Status: 

8. 1812. Compilation of statistics on | 
jcrime. Reptd. to S. May 29, 1930. Passed 
|S oe Reptd. to H. Feb. 19. Passed H.| 
| Mar. 3. 





Representative Snow (Rep.), of Ban- 
gor, Me., objected. 

After passing the bill (S. 5524) for 
the extension of the benefits of agri- 
cultural experimental work to Porto 
Rico, the House, at 6 p. m. recessed 
until 8 p. m 





| 
} 


| 
' 





| 


| 


| Bills Introduced: 





| Passed S. Mar. 3. | 





Fedl. participation in A Century of Pro- | 
gress, Chicago, Ill., in 1933; Appropriations. | 


Finance 

Changes in Status: | 

S. 6103. Washington Bicentennial Quar- | 

ter Dollar. Passed S. Feb. 11¢ 1931. Passed | 
H. Mar. 3. 


Flag: Seal: National Anthem 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 14. Making Star Spangled Banner | 
official Natl. Anthem. Reptd. to H. Feb. 6, 
1930. Passed H. Apr. 21. Reptd. to S.| 
Feb. 3, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. | 

Foreign Relations 
Changes in Status: 

S. 6203. To increase amount to be ap- 
propriated for expenses of participation by 
U. S. in the internatl. hygiene exhibition at 
Dresden, Germany. Passed S. Feb. 27, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Mar. 2. 

S. 6255. Addtl. funds for buildings for 
use of the diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishments of U.S. Reptd. to S. Mar. 2, 1931. 


Forestry 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 17346. Leavitt. To amend act to in- 
sure adequate supplies of timber and other 
forest products, etc.; Agriculture. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 11969, An aet withdrawing certain 
public lands from settlement, location, filing, 
entry, or disposal under land laws of U. S. 
for protection of watershed supplying water 
to Los Angeles, Calif. Reptd. to H. Jan. | 
20, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 21. Reptd. to S./ 
Feb, 21. Passed S. with amdmts., Mar. 3. 

International Conferences 
Changes in Status: 

H. J. Res. 480. Apprn. to defray expenses 
of participation by U. S. in Conference on 
Limitation of Mfre. of Narcotic Drugs. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 16, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 
26. Reptd. to S. Mar. 2. Passed S. Mar. 2. 

Indians 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5799. Authorizing Secy. of Interior to 
sell certain unusued Indian cemetery re- 
serves on Kiowa Indian Reservation in Okla. 
to provide funds for purchase of other suit- 
able burial sites for Wichita, Caddo, and Del. | 
Indians. Reptd. to S. Feb. 26, 1931. Passed | 
S. Mar. 3. 

H. R. 8576. 





Survey of certain lands | 
claimed by Zuni Pueblo Indians, N. Mex., | 
and issuance of patent therefor. Reptd. to| 
H. Jan. 23, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 17, 1930. | 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 26, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. 
Investigations 
Bills Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 525. Hawley. Investigate 


economic conditions in oil, coal, lumber, man- 
ganese, asbestés, and agricultural industries; 
Ways and Means. 

H. J. Res. 522. Collins. Create jt. comm. 
to investigate private claims; Rules. 


J. Res. 523. Crowther. Investigate | 
economic and labor conditions in Soviet} 
Russia; Rules. | 

H. Res. 385. Allgood. To investigate 


Amer. Red Cross, in drought areas; Rules. 
Changes in Status: | 

H. J. Res. 522. Creating Jt. Com. of Con- | 
gress to investigate and report on private | 
claims, Passed H. Mar. 3. 
Judiciary 


S. 6730. Nye (by request), To amend 
sec. 129 of Criminal Code of U. S. (35 Stat. 
1112; U.S. C., title 18, sec. 235); Judiciary. 





S. 6264. Nye. To establish a Fedl. Trade 
Ct.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 17338. Colton. To amend U. S.| 

Criminal Code; Judiciary. | 

Labor | 

Bills Introduced: | 

S. 6265. Walsh, Mont. Assumption of 


| risks of employment; Judiciary. 


| persons in U. S. 


| Bills Introduced: 


! 


| Passed S. Feb. 24, 1931. 


S. J. Res. 261. For relief of unemployed 


Mines: Minerals 


S. Res. 490. Investigation of 
of Mines Bur.; over. 


National Defense 
Changes in Status: 
S. 4248. Secy. of War to return certain ! 


tract of land at Fort Griswold, Conn., to | 


activities 


Conn. Passed §S. Je. 25, 1930. Passed H. 
Mar. 2, 1931. ; 
S. 5715. Attendance of Army personnel | 


and equipment at Olympic games at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 30. Passed H. Mar. 2. 

S. 6231. Relating to retirement of nurses 
who have become disabled in line of duty. 
Passed H. Mar. 2. 

S. 5732. Apprn. for acquisition of land at 
West Point, N. Y. Passed S. Jan. .26, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 18. Passed H. Mar. 2. 

H. R. 12918. To amend natl. defense act 
of June 3, 1916, as amended. Reptd. to H. 
Jly. 2, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 28, 1931. Reptd. 
to S. Mar. 2. ' 

H.-R. 15493. To lease to City of Little 
Rock portions of Little Rock air depot, Ark. 
Reptd. to H. Feb, 24, 19319 Passed H. Feb. 
28. Reptd. to S. Mar. 2. Passed S. Mar. 2. 


National Monuments 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5616. To amend an act for creation of | 
colonial national monument in Va. Reptd. | 
to S. Feb. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 26. 
Passed H. Mar. 2. | 


Parks 
Changes in Status: 


S. 5248. Relating to natl. parks; Wind | 
Cave. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31, 1931. Passed | 
S. Feb. 10. Reptd. to H. Feb. 13. Passed | 
H. Mar. 3. 

H. R. 6128. To establish natl. military 
park to commemorate Battle of Kings 
Mountain. Reptd. to S. Mar. 2, 1931. Passed 
S. Mar. 3. 

H. R. 17005. Establishment of Isle 
Royale Natl. Park in Mich. Reptd. to H. 


Feb. 24, 1931. 
Mar. 3. 


Passed H. Mar. 2. Passed S. 


Patriotic Observances t 
Changes in Status: 
S. J. Res. 247. Directing Pres. to proclaim 





Oct. 11, 1931, General Pulaski’s Memorial | 
Day. Reptd. to S. Feb. 28, 1931. Passed | 
S. Mar. 3. 


Postal Service 

Changes in Status: | 
S. 543. To increase pay of mail carriers 
in village delivery service. Reptd. to S. May 


6, 1930. Passed S. May 8. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 11, 1931. Passed H. Mar. 2. | 
H. R. 229. Equipment allowance to third- 


class postmasters. Reptd. to H. Mar. 2. 

H. R. 14908. To amend act reclassifying 
salaries of postmasters and eniployes of the 
Postal Service. Reptd. to H. Mar, 2. | 

Public Buildings and Grounds | 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 17340. Esterly. Construct post | 

office bldg., Kutztown, Pa.; Public Buildings 





and Grounds. 


H. R. 17341. Esterly. Post office bldg., | 
Catasauqua, Pa.; Public Buildings and/| 
Grounds, 

H. R. 17342. Esterly. Post office bldg., | 
Boyertown, Pa.; Public Buildings and | 
Grounds, 

H. R. 17343. Esterly: Addtn,. to post 


office bldg., Reading, Pa.; 


Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 





Changes in Status: 

S. 5989. For addition! land for Capitol 
grounds. Reptd. to 8S. Feb. 12, 1931. Passed 
S. Feb. 17. Passed H. Mar, 3, 
| Public Lands 
| Changes in Status: | 
S. 3771. Authorizing Secy. of Interior to 
|convey certain lands to Wyo. Reptd. to S. 
| Feb, 26, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. 

S.-6128. Extension of time for making of 


j;contracts for restricting of oil and gas 
production. Reptd. to S. Feb. 21, 1931. 
| Passed S. Feb, 26. Passed H. Mar. 3. 
Railroads 

| Bills Introduced: 

| S. Res. 489. Couzens. Investigation of | 
unification and consolidation of railroads 
}contd.; Audit and Control Contingent Ex- 


| Penses of Senate. 
Reclamation: Irrigation 
| Changes in Status: 

S. 6046. To transfer $10,000,000 from 
| general funds in Treas. to reclamation fund. 
| Reptd. to S. Feb. 10. Passed S. Feb. 10, 
| Reptd. to H. Feb. 14. Passed H. Mar, 3. 

Rivers and Harbors 
| Changes in Status: 

H. R. 11512. Amending River and Harbor 
Act for protection and preservation of navi- 
gable waters of U. S. Reptd. to H. Mar. 2. 

Shipping 
| Bills Introduced: 
| H. R. 17326. Gavagan. Transportation 
by common carrier between ports of U. 8S. 
by Panama Canal; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
Changes in Status: 
| S. 6114. To authorize U. S. Shipping 
Bd. to sell certain property of U. S. situated 


in Hoboken, N. J., to Port of N. ¥. Author- ! 


| 21. 


1931. _Adopted by H. Mar. 3. 
| Veterans 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 17347. Goss. To provide benefits 





Army Needs in Peace and War 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


AvuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 





| 


Information Gathered Is Transferred Into Graphic Form 


Subject to Statistical Studies | 
| 


And Distributed to Interstate Officers | 


Topic VII: Statistical Research 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organization. 


StatisticaV Research. 


The present series deals with 


By John W. Martyn, | 


Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of War, Department of War 


S A result of the experience of the 
war the National Defense Act was 
amended in 1920 and established 

the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War at that time. The act provided 
that “The Assistant Secretary of War, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, shall be charged with super- 
vision of the procurement of all mili- 
tary supplies and other business of the 
War Department pertaining thereto.” 

Statistical control methods are use- 
ful means to aid the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War in supervising procure- 
ment operations. In the War Depart- 
ment procurement operations are de- 
centralized to the seven’ supply 
branches and the office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War provides the cen- 
tralized control to secure the necessary 
coordination of the decentralized 
operations. 

The office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War is divided into a current pro- 
curement branch and a_ planning 
branch. As the names imply, the 
former is engaged in supervising the 
peace-time procurement operations of 
the supply branches, while the latter is 
a small group of officers devoting their 
entire time to a study of the organiza- 
tion and methods required for procure- 
ment control of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War ina major emergency. 

* 


THE statistical section of the current 

procurement branch is charged 
with keeping records of the progress of 
current procurement and of experi- 
mental and development projects. The 
supply branches submit current pro- 
curement and of experiment and devel- 
opment programs at the beginning of 
the fiscal year and quarterly progress 
reports thereafter. The essential in- 
formation given in the quarterly re- 
port is checked, transferred into 
graphic form and photostatic copies 
furnished to interested officers. In 
addition, special statistical studies are 
made from time to time to support 
budget estimates o rto show the lonz- 
time trend of certain commodities and 
to indicate the best time to make pur- 
chases. 

The statistical section is also charged 
with the compilation and distribution 
of “The Procurement News Digest.” 
This Digest consists of excerpts taken 
from Government and leading trade 
publications and various commodity 
services concerning some of the prin- 
cipa) commodities and groups of com- 
modities procured in quantity by the 
War Department. This office attempts 
to summarize correctly the opinions 
expressed in the sources reviewed as 
to future price movements and volume 
of’ trade activity. Index numbers as 
published by the Department of Labor 
showing the course of prices of impor- 
tant commodities are presented graphi- 
cally, together with current prices in 
some cases. The Digest is intended as 
a guide to Army procurement agencies. 

* ok *” 


HE statistical control of procure- 

ment operations in a major war 
presents much more difficult problems 
than those involved in peace-time pro- 
curement. In a major emergency the 
requirements of the War Department 
can only be met by very careful plan- 
ning. The requirements and statistics 
section, which will be established in 
time of war in the office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, has assigned to 
it at the present time one officer who 
studies the problems of statistical con- 
trol and suggests the necessary statis- 
tical devices to accomplish this control. 
The method of control available is 
either a system of periodic reports to 
the Assistant Secretary of War in cer- 
tain designated cases or an examina- 
tion by his representative of the sup- 
ply branch records in cases of less im- 
portance, 

The items on which periodic produc- 
tion reports will be required will be 
designated to the Assistant Secretary 
of War. It is, of course, undesirable 
and uneconomical to require reports 
concerning the progress of procure- 
ment on all items. This would be 


voluminous and burdensome to use and | 
would not reveal the desired informa- 
tion about the status of the procure- 
ment program. Promptness in report- | 
ing would also suffer from an excessive 


volume of required data. The first 
step is, accordingly, to distingufSh 
clearly the essential from the inci- 
dental. 


* * * 


VARIOUS tests must be applied to 
determine which items are of out- 
standing importance in the prosecution 
of war. The following will govern the 
designation of the items on which re- 
ports will be made: 

(a) Items which are absolutely essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war, e. g., 
airplanes, machine guns, 75 mm. am- 
munition, gas masks, searchlights, etc. 

(b) Articles which cannot be fur- 
nished readily in large quantities in 
the open market. : 

(c) Items involving large expendi- 
ture of funds. : ‘ 

(d) Items requiring coordination in 
production with items procured by an- | 
other supply branch, e. g., machine | 
guns produced by the Ordnance De- | 
part, and airplanes produced by the 
Air Corps. : 

Each supply branch will devise its | 
own system of reports from the manu- | 
facturing plant to the procurement | 
districts, of which there are 14, and | 
from the distficts to the office of the 
Chief of Branch in Washington. The 
office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War supervises the flow cf progréss 
reports in order to make certain that 
all information is reaching the office | 
as quickly as possible- Each supply | 
branch will submit data requested by 
the Assistant Secretary of War on | 
forms prepared in his office. No charts | 
of any kind will be prepared by the 
supply branch, but all data will be in 
the form of tabular statements. 

It is very essential that the officer 
charged with the prevaration of ex- 
hibits for the Assistant Secretary of 
War should hold the proper point of 
view and keep in mind. the character 
of the latter’s interests in the whole 
question of production. He is generally 
not concerned with the details of pro- 
duction. This should be left to the 
supply branches’ themselves. The 
Assistant Secretary, however, does re- 
quire a broad picture of production | 
progress. He. should have exhibits | 
which summarize the production situa- | 
tion and which permit him to locate 
situations calling for executive action. 
On the major items he should follow 
the trends of production against re- | 
quirements and contract schedules. | 
Especially on types of production call- | 
ing for coordination of manufacturing 
facilities should he have an adequate 
picture of the situation. 

x ” - 


VERY large part of this type of | 

information can be presented most 
effectively by means of charts and dia- 
grams... Text and tables should be 
used where needed but, in general, the | 
statistical reports on procurement 
should be graphic in character. A 
major principle which should serve as 
a guide in the preparation of the re- 
port is that there should be careful 
selection of essentials both in regard 
to the items covered, the information 
shown regarding each, and the amount 
of space devoted to each. 

It is impossible to anticipate all the 
problems which will arise involving 
the analysis and presentation of pro- 
curement data for this report. Experi- 
ence in the late war, however, has in- 
dicated that there are certain types of 
presentationsewhich are likely to prove 
the most helpful. The two major types 
are, first, the horizontal bar chart for 
summarizing the status of essential 
items as of a given date, and, second, 
the curve trend chart which permits 
comparison of trends between actual 
production, requirements. contract 
schedules. and estimates. A study has 
been made to indicate the proper type 
of chart for each particular problem | 
that is anticipated. 





In the next of this series of ariicles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of Mar. 5, W. E. Graves, Chicf Statistician, Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, Department of War, will discuss the economic investigations and 
related statistical work of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 


Copyright 1951 by 
ity. Reptd. to S. Feb. 24, 1931. Passed Ss.) 
with amdmts. Mar. 3. , | 
H. R. 9413. Secy. of Commerce to dispose | 
|of certain lighthouse reservations in Mich. | 


Passed H. Feb. 


Reptd. to H. Feb. 11, 1931. 
Passed S. Mar. 3. 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 27. 
Siates | 

Changes in Status: 
S. 5080. Relief of Calif. Reptd. to s| 
Mar. 2, 1931. Passed S. Mar. 3. 


Tarif 
Billa Introduced: 

H. Res. 386. Garber, Okla. Tariff Comm. | 
to investigate cost of production of crude | 
petroleum gasoline, fuel oil, and lubricants; ! 
Ways and Means. ‘ 

H. Res. 389. Gibson. Investigation by 
Tariff Comm, of rates on maple sirup and! 
sugar; Ways and Means. | 


Changes in Status: : ; 
H. Res. 386. Directing tariff to investi- | 
gate differences in cost of production of ! 


domestic and foreign crude petroleum, fuel | 
oil, gasoline and lubricating oils. Adopted 
by H. Mar. 3. 
Taxation 

Changes in Status: 

H. J. Res. 529. 
to estate tax revenue 
under dec. of Supr. Ct. of U. 8. 


To amend law with respect | 
to meet an emergency | 
of Mar. 2, 


for women who served with American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in World War; Military 
| Affairs. 

Waterways 
Bills Introduced: 


S. Res. 486. Johnson. Utilization, water 
resources, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and 
Kern Rivers, Calif.; Irrigation and Recla- 
| mation. 

H. R. 17344. Esterly. Survey Delaware 
R., Pa.; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 17345. Esterly. “Survey Schuylkill | 
R., Pa.; Rivers and Harbors. 


| Changes in Status: 

S. 5781. Granting to Comrs. of. Lincoln 
Park right to erect breakwater in navigable 
waters of Lake Mich. and transferring juris- 
| diction over certain navigable waters of Lake 

Mich. to Comrs. Reptd. to S. Feb, 24,'1931. 
| Passed S. Feb. 26. Passed H. Mar. 2. . 
| §.°6166. Prelim. examination and survey 


| 





| Packaging of Carriage, 


The United States Daily Publishir¢? Cerporation 








Government Books 
and Publication 


Documents described under this heading | 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divr- | 
sion of The United States Daily. The | 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not | 
the card numhers, should he given. 

Machine and Lag 


Bolts—S. P. R. R60-30, Bur. of Stand-| 
ards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents j 
| Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 42, No. 
8, Feb. 1, 1931. .U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Subscription price, $4 a year. 


(Agr. 13-1837) 


' Children of Working Mothers in Philadel- | 


phia, Part I, Working Mothers—Bur. Pub. 
No. 204, Children’s Bur, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. Price, 10 cents. L31-41 









Kirsch, Chas. W. 


| Kjer, Ludvig P, 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Pennell, Mrs. Elizabeth (Robins). Whistler 
| the friend. 183 p. Phil., J. B. Lippin- 
cott co., 1930. 31-26071 


Specht, Richard. Johannes Brahms, by... 


tr. by Eric Blom, illus. 371 p. mh. we 
E. P. Dutton & co., 1930.* 30-27072 
Stenton, Frank M., ed. Facsimiles of early 
charters from Northamptonshire collec- 
tions. (Publications of Northamptonshire 
record socy. .. .vol. iv,) 179 p. Lincoln 
and Lond., J. W. Ruddock & sons, 1930. 
30-21676 

Lord John Russell, study 


Tilby, A. Wyatt. 
age : 286 


in civil and religious liberty, illus. 
p. Lond., Cassell & company, 1930. 


31-617 
Wilson, Mrs. Louise B. (Church), Horns 
in velvet, by Joan Ramsay (pesud.). 


59 
p. N. Y., Harbor press, 1930. 31-637 





Berman, Edward. Labor and Sherman act. 


332 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 
31-648 

Bickel, Karl A. . . New empires; news- 
paper and radio. 112 p. Phil. J. B. 
Lippincott co., 1930. 31-646 


Boyd, Jesse L. Popular history of Baptists 


in Miss. 331 p. Jackson, Miss., Ptd. by 
| Baptist press, 1930. 31-505 
Burdett, Osbert. The two Carlyles. 319 p. 
Lond., Faber & Faber, 1930. 31-520 
Burns, Emile. Russia’s productive system. 
288 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 
| 31-654 
Craighead, Erwin. Mobile. 373 p., illus. 


Mobile, Ala., Powers prtg. co., 1930. 31-641 
Davis, Sheldon E. Teacher’s relationships. 
415 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 31-659 
Deputy, Erby C. Predicting iIst-grade read- 
ing achievement. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia univ., 1930.) 61 p. N. Y., Teach- 
ers coll., Columbia univ., 1930. 31-663 
Dodge, Harry E. Thinking straight. 139 p, 
N. Y., Assn. press, 1930. 31-501 
Fraser, Edward 8. Motor vehicles and their 
engines, by ... and Ralph B. Jones. ... 
4th ed. Rev. by Lee A, Dunbar. (Van 
Nostrand’s automotive texts.) 411 p., 


illus, N. Y., D. Van Nostrand co., 1930. 
31-647 

Gates, Arthur I. Interest and ability in 
reading. 264 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan 
co., 1930, 31-666 


Guthrie, Wm. N., 


fices of worship and 


comp. Evangelical of- 
meditation derived 


chiefly from New Testament. 289 p. N. 
Y., Issued for Petrus Stuyvesant book 
guild, Schulte press, 1930. 31-502 


How to drape your win- 

Sturgis, Mich., Kirsch 

31-645 

Church militant, conflict 

between church and her enemies. 120 p. 

Minneapolis, Augsburg publ. house, 1930. 

31-504 

Knight, Lucian L, History of Fulton county, 

Ga., narrative and biographical. 514 p. 
Atlanta, Ga., A. H. Cawston, 1930. 

31-643 

McClorey, John A. Catholic church and bol- 

shevism, lectures. 110 p. St. Louis, Mo., 


dows. 
co., 1930. 


, illus. 


B. Herder book co., 1931. 31-665 
Macmillon, Norman... . Hour of aviation, 
(The one hour series.) 158 p. Phila., 
J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 31-26090 
McNeil, Mellicent. Comparative study of 


entrance to teacher-training institutions. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 
104 p. N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia 
univ., 1930. 31-665 
May, Geoffrey. Social control of sex ex- 
pression. 245 p. Lond., G. Allen & Un- 
win, 1930. 31-649 
MoehlIman, Conrad H. When all drank and 
thereafter. 149 p., illus. N. Y., Alco- 
hol information com., 1930. 31-653 
Morris, Robt. C. “Pursuit of happiness.” 30 
p. N. Y., Prtd. by Peck & Durham, 1930. 
31-641 
Ordway, Warren. Carols and candles on 
Christmas eve. 10 p., illus. Boston, Lin- 
coln & Smith press, 1930. 31-6 
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get new tubes 


Why let the hums, distortion, 
and weak power of a worn-out 


2 


tube spoil radio fun? Have 
your radio dealer test all your 
tubes today! Replace the old 
with new RCA Radiotrons, 
the radio tubes used by over 
200 big broadcasting stations, 





,of Willamette River and its tributaries. 
|Reptd, to. S. Feb. 27, 1931. Passed S, 
Mar: 8. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1931 


Changes in Status Pie a F yest ae 3 
° ° | e Made Available for Early Crops 
Of Bills Pending | . 


. [Continued from Page 2.) 


In Legislatures 223»: of $125,000 to $150,000. These 


| credit corporations should provide a con- 
| siderable part of the credit ordinarily 
furnished by banks, but which banks are 


. .|npot able under present conditions to 
Action Reported Upon Meas saul 

ures Relating to Taxation,| The general situation in the drought 
Work >. | States continues to be critical. The very 
Veterans and orkmen 's | small supply _ and hay has been 
® hoarded and made to go as far as pos- 
Compensation i sible, but the Spring of the year finds it 
very low. Recent reports from Tennessee 
estimate the feed on hand now is about 
sete ‘lisati 5 : s ly. Late 

/ . 304. P tt the sterilization |50 per cent of the normal supp!) a 
an ee “ nekanad at aucier. burglary,|reports from Maryland and West Vir- 
robbery, banditry, arson, rape and other} ginia also indicate a material shortage. 
felonies in which human life is endangered,| The short supply of hay has been sup- 
on order of court or jury, and making such | plemented by an unusually large use of 
ste-ilization part of sentence. Passed by|corn stalks and straw, supplemented by 


— ome Zo prebibtt esle or use of various concentrates, which fortunately 
nd. . od. o s 8 


fireworks. Indefinitely postponed Feb. 13. 








Social Welfare 


Taxation 

Ark. H. 98. Additional tobacco tax.| 
Signed by Governor. 

Ark. H. 99. Additional tobacco tax. 
Signed by Governor. 

Ark. S. 268. Increasing gasoline tax by 
1 cent. Passed Senate Feb. 16. Passed 
House Feb. 21. 

Calif. S. 325. Amending Bank and Cor- 
poration Franchise Tax Act. Passed Senate. 

Calif. S. 326. Amending Bank and Cor- 
poration Franchise Tax Act. Passed Senate. 

Ind. H. 5. Mileage and tonnage tax on 
commercial trucks. ‘Indefinitely postponed 
Jan, 22. 

Ind.. H. 78. Tax of one-tenth of 1 cent 
per gallon on motor oil. Passed by House 
Feb. 23. 

Ind. H. 129. Tax of 5 cents per pound 
on oleomargarine. Passed House Feb. 4. 

Ind. H. 173. Making municipal and road 
bonds subject to taxation. Indefinitely post- 
poned Feb. 9. 

Ind. H. 383. Imposing a personal income 
tax. Passed House Feb. 17. Passed Senate 


Ind. H. 384. Imposing a corporate in- 
come tax. Passed. by House Feb. 17. 

Ind. H. 394. Repealing the law providing 
for refunds of taxes wrongfully collected 
under the 1919 order of the State Tax Board. 
Indefinitely postponed Feb. 18. 

Ind. H. 455. Imposing admission tax on 
baseball, basketball, football, etc. Indefinitely 
postponed Feb. 18. 

Kans. S. 18. Imposing license fee upon 
public utilities. Defeated in Senate. 

Mass. H. ¥27. Relative to taxation of in- 
come. No legislation necessary House and 
Senate. 

Mass. H. 532. Increasing inheritance tax 
rates. Withdrawn. | 

Minn. H. 74. Cons. Am. authorizing ex- | 
change of public lands of State for lands of 
U. S. Killed by House Feb. 18. 

Mont. H. 116. Referendum on State in- 
come tax. Killed by House. 

Mont. H. 386. Imposing a license tax 
upon telephone instruments. Killed by 
House. 

Mont. H. 240. Providing for the classi- 
fication of taxable property. Killed by 
House. 

Mont. H. 295. Requiring gasoline dealers 
to file bond. Passed by House. 

_ Mont. H. 296, Providing for determina- 
tion by State Board of Equalization of the 
coal dealers license tax. Passed by House. 

Mont. H. 305. Relating to the taxation 
of the property of freight line companies. 
Passed by House. 

Mont. H. 347. Providing method for re- 
funding gas tax. Passed by House. 

Mont. H. 424. Amending R. C. 2000 in 
regard to percentage at which various 
classes of property are taxed. Killed by 
House. 

Mont. S. 58. Amending R. C. 2002 per- 
taining to assessments. Killed by House. 

Nebr. H. R. 24. Making personal prop- 
erty tax receipt condition for registering 
motor vehicles. Passed by House. 

Nebr. S. F. 30. Exempting from inheri- 
oe tax gifts for charitable and educa- 
ffional purposes. Passed Senate Feb. 18. 

N. Y. 8S. 619. Limiting tax credits al- 
lowable for ownership of certain State 
bonds, to credits for such bonds heretofore 
issued and sold. Signed by Governor. Chap- 
ter 10, Laws of 1931. 

N. C. S, 16. Asking Congress to rebate 
portion of commodity (including tobacco) 
taxes levied by Federal Government. Passed 
by Senate. Passed by House. 

N. Dak. H. 112. Amending the State in- 
come tax law. Killed by House. 

N. Dak. S. 95. Imposing a gross receipts 
tax on express companies. Passed by 
Senate. 

Oreg. H. 3. Refund of moneys paid un- 
der the intangible tax. Killed by substitu- 
tion. 

Oreg. H. 164. Relating to personal in- 
come tax. Passed by House. 

Oreg. S. 128. Imposing tax on chain 
stores. Passed Senate. Tassed by House. 

Oreg. S. 166. Imposing tax on oleo- 
margarine. Passed by Senate. | 

S.C. S. 199. Repealing the tax on radio 
sets. Passed by Senate. 

Wash. S. 23. Taxation of forest lands. 
Introduced at request of Tax Investigation 
Commission. Passed by Senate Feb. 9. 

Wis. S. 29. To increase gas tax from 2 
to 4 cents; repeal personal property tax on 
automobiles and increase license fee on 
heavier cars; provide for 90 grade cross- 
ing eliminations for unemployment relief. 
Passed by Senate. 

Wis. A. 5. Repealing income tax exemp- 
tion in case of dividends from corporations 
whose principal business is attributable to 
Wisconsin. Passed by House. 

Wyo. H. 131. To tax assets instead of 
capital stock of domestic banking, loan or 
finance corporations. Passed House Feb. 
14. Passed by Senate. 

Wyo. H. 157. Imposing a tax on oleo- 
margarine. Passed” House. Passed by 
Senate. 

Wyo. S. 15. Exempting proceeds of life 
insurance policies payable to named bene- 
ficiary other than insured’s estate. Pa 

| 


Senate Jan. 31. Passed by House. 


Veterans 

Calif. A. J. R. 1. Mr. Quigley. To 
memorialize Congress to amend the World 
War Veterans’ Act by providing for the 
cash payment of the surrender value of ad- 
Justed service certificates. Approved by 
Governor. 

Mass. H. 696. To exempt war veterans 
from payment of fee required for insurance 
agents’, brokers’ or adjusters’ licenses. 
Withdrawn. 

Minn. S. F. 16. To provide that foster 
brothers and sisters may inherit war risk 
insurance. Passed by Senate Feb. 20. 

Minn. S. 310. To provide bonus of $15 
fer each month of service of Minnesotans 
who served in Spanish-American War. 
Passed by Senate Feb. 16. 


Trade and Commerce 

Mont. S. 32. To regulate sales in bulk| 
and of personal property used in business 
of vendor. Passed by Senate. 

N. C. 8S. 55. To request State delegation 
in Congress to support immediately an act 
to pay face value of adjusted compensation 
certificates and to ask other State legisla- 
tures to present like petitions. Passed by 
Senate. Passed by Mouse. 

Ohio. H. B. 115. ‘fo revise State build- 
ing code relating to dry cleaning and dye- 
ing establishments so as to permit dry 
cleaning in main building and to give State 
fire marshal greater powers. assed by 
House. 

Oreg. S. 94. Defining what constitutes 
“doing business” within the State. Indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Wyo. S. J. R. 1. Requesting President 
of United States to negotiate treaty with 
Canada providing for construction of Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Passed by Sen- 
ate. Passed by House. | 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Mont. H. 385. To provide method of ap- 
peal and trial de novo in workmen's com-| 
pensation cases. Killed by House. 

Oreg. H. 147. To permit injured work- 
men to recover attorney’s fees on appeals 
if decided in their favor. Passed House. 
Passed by Senate 

Wyo. H. 125. To provide for inclusion 
of voluntary firemen of incorporated cities 
and towns in provisions of Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act. Passed House. Passed by}, 
Senate. 
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have been unusually cheap. The mild 
Winter, also, has helped in making 
lighter feeding possible. 

Farmers are making every effort to 
find ways of relieving the situation. 
Those who have the seed or who have 
obtained seed loan money or have ob- 
tained seed from the Red Cross are 
sowing early oats, barley, and other 
Spring feed crops. There was more 
rye, barley and Fall oats sown last 
| Fall after the drought than ever before 


{and this is now being grazed. To show 


you the type of self-help that farmers 
are practicing to make up for the fee 
| shortage, I will read you suggestions 
|}made to Kentucky farmers by the State 
| Extension Services. 

“The failure of last year’s seedings of 
pasture crops will cause a shortage of 
















Tune in the Camel Hour 
on N.B.C. Network 


. Eastern Time 

. Central Time 

s . Mountain Time 

6.30 to 7.30 . Pacific Time 


Over Stations 
WJZ, WBZA, WBZ, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, 


WGAR, KYW, WLW, WRVA, W8JS, KWK, 
WJAX, WFLA, WIOD, WREN. 


. . Eastern Time 
. ... Central Time 
9.15 to 10.15 . . Mountain Time 
8.15 to 9.15 . . Pacific Time 


Over Stations 
WHAS, W8M, WSB, WMC, WAPI, WJDX, 
WSMB, KTHS, WIMJ, KSTP, WEBC, 
WKY, WBAP, KPRC, WOAI, KOA, KSL, 
KTAR, KGO, KECA, KFSD, KGW, KOMO, 
KHQ, KFAB. 


11.15 to 12.15. 
10.15 to 11.15 


( 
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pasture in many localities, especially , during the Winter to offset the effects of|can secure credit at the bank are buying 


during the late Spring and early Sum-|the drought. ’ 
Fortunately much rye was sown 


mer. 


until May, if kept grazed rather closely. 
A thickly seeded field of oats will prob- 
ably furnish pasturage until June. 


. . : To safeguard the water supply and pro- 
last Fall and this will furnish pasturage | tect the Sealth of the fens in "he 
drought area, the United States Public 
|Health Service is cooperating with the| 
Most | State and county health units, Congress 
farmers have some permanent pastures | has recently made available $2,000,000 to 
and by keeping stock off until late, even |aid in this work and a plan has been 
a limited acreage should carry the stock | worked out by which an adequate public 
juntil Sudan grass pasture is ready for} health program can be maintained. 


|seed and fertilizer. Many others are 
| buying with the money borrowed through 
| the seed loan and others have been given 
| Red Cross seed to plant a family garden. 
|The county agricultural agent and the 


home demonstration agent are busy } 


helping to plan these gardens to give a 
| continuous supply of vegetables and are 
| giving suggestions for their cultivation 
jand management. The home demonstra- 


|grazing or Spring sown clover and| The family food supply is one of the|tion agent in Ouachita Parish, La., has 


grasses furnish pasturage. If drought| most difficul+ 
conditions continue more than usual at-| farmers this Spring. Recent reports in- 


facing many 


| Set the goal of 1,000 gardens in her 


tention should be paid to seed bed prep-| dicate that West Virginia has about 20) sider this unreasonable since there are 


aration.” 


The Fall gardens planted last Fall 
have proved tife savers in many instan-| among farm families. Other local or- 


counties facing a serious food shortage; | 2,835 farms there. 

The drought continues undiminished in| Tennessee, about 25 and Alabama about 
many of the States in the Ohio Valley and| 40. 
in the Middle Atlantic States, except for | 


From every State come favorable re- 
| ports of the work done by the Red Cross 


such relief as was afforded “by a good|ces. The turnips and other vegetables,| ganizations are working, also, to help 
rain Saturday and yesterday. The water | many planted with Red Cross seed, have} the farmer over this difficult season. \The 


supply is scarce and, often, must be) 
hauled from near-by rivers or deep wells 
in the neighborhood. 
Drought Committee reports: “There is a 


been made the most of by canning and| Farm Bureau, the Grange, other farm 
storing for the late Winter and Spring.| organizations, Home Demonstration 
The Maryland, The chairman of the State Drought Com-/| Clubs and Parent Teacher Associations 
mittee in Tennessee writes, “It is impossi-| are aiding in a multitude of ways. It 


tremendous lack of water in all parts of| ble to calculate what this has meant to/is without question a time for those 


the State. 
for their stock. Many wells are going 


Farmers are hauling water! many people who had little or no food.”| more fortunate to help generously those 
Spring gardens are now being put in! who have suffered so severely from the 


dry. There has not been sufficient water! order, and farmers who have money or! great drought of 1930. 


Camel package in 
which a significant 
change has recently been made 
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parish this Spring and she does not con- | 


‘Slight Gains Are Reported 
In Wheat and Corn Stocks 


Commercial stocks of wheat and corn 
in store and afloat at United States 
markets on Feb. 28 were larger than on 
Feb. 21, while stocks cf other grains 
were smaller, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Mar. 3. 

Stocks on Feb. 28 and Feb. 21, re- 
spectively, according to the Department, 
| were as follows in bushels: 

Wheat, 208,691,000 and 207,627,000; 
icorn, 20,109,000 and 19,073,000; oats, 
23,031,000 and 23,734,000; rye, 14,270,600 
and 14,623,000; barley, 12,282,000 and 
12,614,000; flax, 1,273,000 and 1,285,000. 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
160,674,000; corn, 24,944,000; oats, 22,- 
937,000; rye, 14,379,000; barley, 10,415,- 
000; flax, 740,000. There were also 18,- 
084,000 bushels of Canadian wheat in 
store in bond at United States markets 
Feb. 28 compared with 20,439,006 on 

Feb. 21 and 31,516,000 a year ago. 
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rettes and what are its advantages to the smoker? 
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For the five next best answers 
For the five next best answers 
For the twenty-five next best answers . 


Conditions Governing Contest: 


Answers limited to 200 words. 


Write on one side of the paper only. 


No entries accepted that bear a post-mark later than midnight, 


March 4, 1931. 


Contest open to everybody except employees and executives of 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company and their families. 


In case of ties, full amount of award will be paid to each of the 


tying parties. 


It is not necessary to buy a package of Camel cigarettes in order to 
compete. Any store that sells cigarettes will permit you to exam- 
ine the Camel package containing 20 cigarettes. 





First Prize, $25,000 
Second Prize, $10,000 





Third Prize, $5,000 


- $1000 each 


- « « « $500 each 
- « « » $100 each 


Judges: 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
Famous Illustrator and 


Roy W. 


Publisher of ‘‘Life’’ 


HOWARD 


Chairman of the Board, 


Scripps Howard Newspapers 


RAY LONG 


President, Internationcl 
Magazine Company and 


Editor of *‘Cosmopolitan” 


All communications must be addressed to Contest Editor— AND 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ontest open only until MIDNIGHT, MARCH 4, 193] 


(Winners will be announced as soon as possible after contest closes) 
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|Flexible Provision in 1922 Tariff Act Held Invalid in Part 
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Customs Court Holds Order Fixing 
Duty on Cheese Unconstitutional 


Section Authorizing Changes in Classifications 
Is Declared Violative of Sections 1 and | 
8 of Article I 





New York, N. Y. 
Fox River BUTTER COMPANY 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 

United States Customs Court. 
Protest 374220-G-25842-29. 
WALDEN & WessTER (J. L. KLINGAMAN 
of counsel) for plaintiff; CHARLES D. 
LAWRENCE, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (JAMES R. RYAN, special attor- 

ney) for the United States. 
Before Younc, CLINE and Brown, 


Judges; CLINE, J., dissenting in part: | 


Opinion of the Court 

Feb. 24, 1931 

Youn, Judge.—This is a suit against 
the United States arising at the port of | 
New York brought to recover certain | 
customs duties alleged to have been im- 
properly exacted upon a certain shipment 
of cheese. The collector assessed the, 
merchandise for duty at 3714 per cent aa 
valorem under the provisions of para- 
graph 710, Tariff Act of 1922, as amended 





{disadvantages in competition,” and has} 
treated an advantage as a disadvantage, | 
wherefore his proclamation should be set | 
aside, Sel 

3. That because the Tariff Commission | 
| did not make what in law constitutes an} 
investigation of the cost of production 
of Swiss cheese in Switzerland, the} 
| President’s proclamation is premature 
|and should be set aside. | 
| 4. That Section 315 is a delegation of 
legislative power and, therefore, uncon- 
stitutional. 
| We take up number 4, the last claim. | 
'first, relating to the constitutionality of | 
the action taken, as by far the most im- 
portant. 

The constitutional question before us| 
for decision is whether, under the above | 
provisions the President can write new | 
language into the tariff act, i. e., insert) 
a new paragraph therein, carved out of a 
statutory paragraph, as this proclama- | 
tion before us does. That is, whether | 
the words in Section 315 italicized | 
above, which expressly authorize the} 
President to reclassify imported articles, 


| ment. 
| blind to the self-evident fact. 


| similitude, noscitur ex sociis, 
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Either one sees it or his eyes are 
No legal 
fiction can camouflage it. 


Every lawyer who has ever tried a 
;}customs classification case, 


and every 
lawyer who has dealt with statutory 
construction, knows that when the lan- 
guage is changed by striking out and 
inserting, the construction of the law is 


inevitably changed. Every customs lawyer 


will see at a glance that when a new 
classification is written the legal inci- 
dents of the goods in customs law may 
be changed. 
4 paragraph covering “cheese and cheese 
substitutes” as a general class, there is 
carved out a new paragraph covering an 
eo nomine designation, associated with 
special descriptive words. 
dent can do that he can write any new 
provision levying duty upon any test he 
desires, based on use, or chief use, over a 
certain value, chief value, eo nomine 
terms, or any 
classifications commonly used in tariff 
laws, or newly invented by him. In short, 
he can write a new tariff law, which was 
self-evident from the statement of the 
proposition at the beginning of the dis- 


| cussion. 


Every rule of customs 


may be changed in its application to the| 
| particular articles whose classification he | 
Such as the rule of commercial | 


rewrites. 
designation, chief value, use or chief use, 


others. 


If he should happen to base the new! 


classification on value above a certain 
figure the incidents such as paying penal- 
ties for undervaluation may be newly ap- 
plied or an appeal to reappraisement to 


|test the value and thus keep within or 


by and in accordance with the PECs | ove unconstitutional as in conflict with| stay without the classification may arise 


dential Proclamation, T. D. 42251, in- 
creasing the duty. 

The Ceetent herein reads as pcs 

st is hereby made against your de- 
aera to the ae or amount of duties 
chargeable on Swiss cheese and your as-| 
sessment thereof at 742 cents per pound or | 
37% per cent ad valorem and your liqui- | 
dation of the entries below named. The | 
reasons for the objection, under the Tariff | 
Act of 1922,” are that said merchandise is 
dutiable at 5 cents per pound but not less 
than 25 per centum ad valorem under para- | 
graph 710, or in the alternative when as-| 
sessed at 37% per cent ad valorem at 7'% 
cents per pound. We further claim that 
the President exceeded his power In 1s- 
suing his proclamation on Swiss cheese be- 
cause he is limited by law to proclaiming 
an increase in rate which will equal the | 
difference in cost of production, and that) 
such difference cannot be one or the other 
of two sums whichever is higher. 

We further claim that under the law he 
could only increase the rate in the enact- 
ing clause and not in the proviso, or at the 
appropriate rate according to the component 
material of chief value provided such rate 
is not greater than the rate assessed, or at 
10 per cent or 20 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 1459. ' 

Paragraph 710 of the Tariff Act of | 
1922 reads as follows: | 

Par. 710. Cheese and substitutes there- 
for, 5 cents per pound, but not less than 
25 per centum ad valorem. 

The conclusion of the Presidential 
Proclamation, T. D. 42251, 51 Treas. Dec. 
934, issued June 8, 1927, reads as follows: 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby determine and proclaim that the in- 
crease in the rate of duty provided in said 
act shown by said ascertained differences 
in said costs of production necessary to 
equalize the same is as follows: 

An increase in said duty on cheese by 
whatever name known, having the eye for- 
mation characteristic of the Swiss or Em- 
menthaler type (within the limit of total 
increase provided for in said act), from 5 
cents per pound, but not less than 25 per 

a@entum ad valoram, to 7% cents per pound, | 
but not less than 37% per centum ad 


valorem. | 
Clauses of Tariff Act | 
' Of 1922 Involved | 


The power granting clauses of Section | 
815 of the Tariff Act of 1922 relating to | 
this controversy read as follows: a 

Section 315 (a) That in order to regulate 
the foreign commerce of the United States 
and to put into force and effect the policy 
of the Congress by this act intended, w hen- | 
ever the President, upon investigation of | 
the differences in costs of production of ar- 
ticles wholly or in part the growth or prod- 
uct of the United States and of like or 
*similar articles wholly or in part the growth | 
or product of competing foreign countries, | 
shall find it thereby shown that the duties | 
fixed in this act do not equalize the said | 
differences in costs of production in the 
United States and the principal competing 
country he shall, by such investigation, as- | 
certain said differences and determine and 
proclaim the changes in classifications or in- 
creases or decreases in any rate of duty 
provided in this act shown by said ascer- | 
tained differences in such costs of produc- 
tion necessary to equalize the same. Thirty 
days after the date of such proclamation or 
proclamations, such changes in classification 
shall take effect, and such increased or de- 
creased duties shall be levied, collected, and 
paid on such articles when imported from 
any foreign country into the United States 
or into any of its possessions (except the 
Philinpine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Islands of Guam and Tutuila): Provided, | 
That the total increase or decrease of such | 
rates of duty shall not exceed 50 per centum 
of the rates specified in Title 1 of this act, 
or in any amendatory act. | 

(c) That in ascertaining the differences | 
in costs of production, under the provisions 
of subdivisions (a) and (b) of this section, 
the President, in so far as he finds it prac- | 
ticable, shall take into consideration (1) the 
differences in conditions in production, in- 
cluding wages, costs of material, and other 
items in.costs of production of such or sim- | 
ilar articles in the United States and in| 
competing foreign countries; (2) the dif- | 
ferences in the wholesale selling prices of | 
domestic and foreign articles in the prin | 
cipal markets of the United States; (3) 
advantages granted to a foreign producer | 
by a foreign government, or by & person, | 
partnership, corporation, or association ima 
foreign country, and (4) any other advan- 
tages or disadvantages in competition, 

The President proceeding as hereinbefore | 
provided for in proclaiming rates of duty, 
shall, when he determines that it is shown 
that the differences in costs of production 
have changed or no longer exist which led 
to such proclamation, accordingly as so 
shown, modify or terminate the same, | 
Nothing in this section shall be construed | 
to authorize a transfer of an article from | 
the dutiable list to the free list, or from | 
the free list to the dutiable iist, nor a/| 
change in form of duty. Whenever it is 
provided in any paragraph of Title I of this 
act, that the duty or duties shall not ex- | 
ceed a specified ad valorem rate upon the | 
articles provided for in such paragraph, no 
rate determined under the provision of this 
section upon such articles shall exceed the | 
maximum ad valorem rate so specified. | 


Claims Relied 
On By Plaintiff 


The plaintiff relies upon the following | 
claims. as stated in his brief: 

1, That the President in raising the | 
minimum rate from 25 per cent to 37% | 
per cent ad valorem exceeded the power | 
granted him in Section 315 and that, | 
therefore, the proper rate of duty is only | 
72 cents per pound but less than 25) 
per cent ad valorem. | 

2. That the President misconstrued 
Section 315(c) (4) apparently authoriz- | 
ing him to take into consideration in the} 
determination of differences in the cost 
of production “any other advantages or| 


t 











| fiction that the President was merely 


stitution which limit legislation, and tax- | 
ing power, to the Congress. | 

The delegation sustained in Hampton| 
v. United States, 276 U. S. 394, to which | 
the language cf the opinion in that case | 
solely relates, was the part of the so-| 
called cost difference formula which af- | 
fected tariff rates, based on the assump- | 
tion that Congress in its statutory rates | 
met cost differences and that the Presi-| 
dent’s action was merely to conform them 
to that standard by making necessary 
adjustments to that end. By the legal 


carrying out the intelligent plan and pur- | 
pose of Congress in keeping rates ad- 
justed to the cost difference idea, either 
by finding what many persons (we think 
erroneously) believe to be mere facts and 
not judgments, or by making so-called 
findings in conformity with the cost dif- 
ference “purpose and plan,” the case of 
Hampton v. United States, 276 U. S. 394, 
sustained as constitutional that part of 
the statute actually involved therein. 

That Executive action involved only | 
the increase of the rate on barium diox- 
ide from 4 cents a pound to 6 cents a 
pound to equalize the difference in cost 
ef production at home and abroad, with- 
out changing words in paragraph 12, 
which classified it. 


Change in Act’s Language 
Considered Legislating 


The doctrine may be made to conform, | 
in the Supreme Court’s view, to dealing | 
with tariff rates by Executive raising) 
and lowering them, according to the so- 
called standard, and, in that view, may 
be treated as consistent with our consti- 
tutional division of powers. But it can 
not in any view, be applied to writing a 
new tariff act by changing the language 
of the law. The minute the President 
does that he goes into a new field, he 
proceeds a thousand times further than 
changing rates to meet cost difference. 

When one writes new language, strikes 
out and inserts, writes new paragraphs 
(as is done here) he manifestly legis- 
lates. He makes new law. The simplest 
man on the street can see, without in- 
struction from any court, that when the} 
President does that he legislates. Most) 
people know that the Constitution re- 
poses that dangerous and heavy respon- 
sibility upon the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives whom the people elect in their 
States, no matter with what zeal Con- 
gress may seek to avoid the responsibil- 
ity, and pass this delicate trust on to 
the President. That is hardly an argu- 
able proposition. It is difficult to sup- 
port a self-evident proposition by argu- 
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| sections 1 and 8 of Article I of the Con-| by his action. 


Scope of Prior Ruling by 
Supreme Court Considered 


If the legal fiction under which Presi- 
dential changes in rates have been up- 


held, namely, that he is merely carrying | 
out the purpose and plan of adhering to) 


the cost difference formula, is attempted 
to be applied here it fails and fails 


utterly, because in rewriting the law he! 


necessarily and incidentally affects many 
other matters which have no possible re- 
lation 


aware. 
when the President 


preme Court meant he could do that in 
the Hampton case in the absence of their 
expressly saying so. And they did not. 

Nor do the limits in the statute save 
the attempted delegation to write new 


law. To legislate within limits is exactly | 


the same on principle as legislating with- 
It can not be claimed that the 
limits even support the sustained cost 
difference purpose and plan, On the con- 
trary. they tend to defeat it and make it 


fall short. 
We hold without hesitation that the 
|Hampton case sustained Presidential | 


| changing of rates to meet cost difference 
|under the cost formula with which it | 
That case involved nothing | 
| 
|into effect a rate already written 


solely deals. 
else, and discusses nothing else. It does 
not attempt to validate as constitutional 
the bald writing of new language into the 
law by the President, which has many 
other effects and consequences totally un- 
related to the cost formula. 

Nor is the result affected by the fact 
that the statute attempts to link with 
changing rates the rewriting of the lan- 
guage of the law by reclassifying and at- 
tempts to give the President the right to 
so classify. We are not here dealing 
with congressional intent, but with con- 
gressional power to violate our Consti- 
tution. 

In the confusion which seems to have 
arisen over the scope and effect of the 
Hampton decision it is well to quote the 
language of the Supreme Court in Pol- 
lock v. Farmers L. & T. Co., 157 U, S. 
574: 

“Doubtless the doctrine of stare decisis 


is a salutary one and to be adhered to on | 
| State. 


all proper ocasions, but it only arises in 
respect of decisions directly upon the 
points in issue.” 

And again: 

“Manifestly, as this court is clothed 
with the power, and entrusted with the 
duty, to maintain the fundamental law 
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Customs duties—Validity of customs laws—Flexible provisions of Tariff Act— 


Changes in classification—Constitutionality of statute— e 
A proclamation of the President, under the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act 


of 1922, fixing the duty on “cheese, by 


whatever name known, having the eye 


formation characteristic of the Swiss or Emmenthaler type” at “7% cents per 
pound but not less than 37% per centum ad valorem” instead of the rate of 
“5 cents per pound, but not less than 25 per centum ad vaiorem” for “cheese and 
substitutes therefor” specified by paragraph 710 of the act, is void, since the 
flexible provision in so far as it authorizes the President to proclaim “changes in 


classification” after an investigation as 
unconstitutional in that it authorizes the 


to differences in costs of production, is 
President to write into the act language 


not originally therein and therefore delegates to the President legislative power 


in violation of sections 1 and 8 of Article 
Co. v. United States. 


I of the Constitution.—Fox River Butter 


(U. S. Cust. Ct.) —6 U. S. Daily, 8, Mar. 4, 1931. 





Customs duties—Construction and operation of customs laws—Flexible provi- 
sions of Tariff Act—Power to increase minimum rates— 
The flexible provision of the Tariff Act of 1922 empowering the President to 


proclaim “changes in classification or inc 


after an investigation of the differences 


reases or decreases in any rate of duty” 
in the costs of production in the United 


States and the principal competing country, did not authorize an increase in the 


minimum rate specified by the act.—Fox River Butter Co. v. 


(U. S. Cust. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 8, Mar. 


United States. 
4, 1951. 


Customs duties—Tariff Commission—lInvestigation under flexible provisions— 

A change in a tariff rate under the flexible provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922 
after an investigation by the Tariff Commission as to the differences between the 
costs of production is not subject to attack in the Customs Court, on the ground 
that the Commission treated an advantage as a disadvantage, or on the ground 


that the Commission did not find foreign 


costs, since the extent of the investiga- 


tion is not subject to judicial review inasmuch as there is no right to a reasonable 


tax and the determination of the tax is 
in changing the rate, is not bound by the 
Butter Co. v. United States. (U.S. Cust 


a political function, and the President, 
Commission's investigation.—Fox River 
. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 8, Mar. 4, 1931. 


Courts—Rules of decision—Supreme Court decision sustaining constitutionality 
of statute—Effect in subsequent action— 

A decision of the Supreme Court upholding the constitutionality of the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922 in so far as they provided for a change in 
rates as against the contention that the President, in exercising such power, per- 
formed legislative duties, was not controlling in a subsequent action involving the 
constitutionality of the flexible provisions in so far as they provide for changes 


in classification.—Fox River Butter Co. 
6 U.S. Daily, 8, Mar. 4, 1931. 





v. United States. (U. S. Cust. Ct.)— 


Customs duties—Validity of customs laws—Reasonableness of rate—Judicial re- 


view— — 
A tariff rate may be arbitrary, unreas 


onable and confiscatory, since the deter- 


mination of the amount of the tax is purely political and is not subject to judicial 


review.—Fox River Butter Co. v. United States. 


Daily, 8, Mar. 4, 1951. 


(U. S. Cust. Ct.)—6 U. S. 


Customs duties—Recovery of duties paid—Suit to recover—Evidence—Report of 


Tariff Commission— 


In a suit to recover customs duties assessed in accordance with a presidential 
proclamation increasing the duty under the flexible provision of the Tariff Act of 
1922, in which it was claimed that the proclamation was void, the report of the 
Tariff Commission was not admissible as evidence of the scope of the investiga- 
tion upon which the proclamation was based.—Fox River Butter Co. v. United 


States. 


(U. S. Cust Ct.) —6 U. S. Daily, 8, Mar. 4, 1931. 


In the case before us, out of | 


If the Presi-| 


other of the numerous! 


of the Constitution, the discharge of that 
duty requires it not to extend any deci- 
sion upon a constitutional question if it 
is convinced that error in principle might 
supervene. Ibid. 576.” 

Error in principle would most certainly 
supervene if we attempted to extend the 


language of the Hampton decision, on an, 


alleged application of the rule of stare 
decisis to cover delegating to the Presi- 
dent the power to write new tariff acts. 


Action Said to Exceed 
Constitutional Powers 


Even those.who talk of taking out of 
politics the necessarily political act of 
writing tariff laws, will realize that our 


unique constitutional plan of representa- | 


tive government does not contemplate 
delegating to our President the power to 
write the language of all our Federal tax 
laws, including classification of persons 
into the groups that shall pay graduated 
rates of income tax, under some elastic 
formula. 
that. We are not prepared to make a 
decision which legally authorizes the 
setting up of that Executive despotism in 


; America in face of the express words of 
_ | our Constitution, reading: 
construction | 


Article 1, Section 1: All legislative powers 





and all the | 


to the cost difference formula, | 
of which he will not even be vividly} 
It is too plain for argument that | 
rewrites the lan-| 
guage of the law he legislates, and we} 
are not going to assume that the Su-| 





| test. 





herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 


gress of the United States which shall con- A 
e ’ et. | pound rate and the newly written 37% 


iv The judgment on the | 
minimum rate claim would amount, as | 


sist of a Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, 
Article 1, Section 8: Congress shall have 


power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- | 


posts, and excises, etc. 


mean the President. 
desired, let a constitutional amendment 
to that end be proposed and ratified. 
not expect the courts, whose primary 
duty it is to defend the Constitution, to 
set it up by construction and legal fiction. 

One of the best judicial statements 
covering what can and what can not be 
delegated is in Ex parte Wall, 48 Cal. 
279, reading as follows: 

“A statute to take effect upon a subse- 
quent event, when it comes from the 
hands of the legislature, must be a law 
in praesenti to take effect in futuro. On 
the question of the expediency of the law 
the legislature must exercise 
judgment definitely and finally. If it can 
be made to take effect on the occurrence 
of an event, the legislature must declare 
the law expedient if the event shall hap- 
pen, but inexpedient if it shall not 
happen. They can appeal to no other man 
or men to judge for them in relation to 
its present or future propriety or neces- 
sity; they must exercise that power for 


themselves and thus perform the duty} 


imposed upon them by the Constitution.” 

No one can candidly say the language 
of the new provision as written by the 
President in this case is the complete act 
as it left the hands of Congress written 
by Congress in praesenti to take effect in 
futuro. On the contrary, the language 


originated entirely with the President. | 
He, and not Congress, unmistakably de-| 
cides what the law shall be, which is the | 
When in Field v. Clark, 143 U. S. | 
649, he looked into a foreign law book | 


to find the actual fact as to whether 


the foreign country had incorporated a | 
provision taxing our exports more than | 
those of other countries, and, by his proc- | 


lamation of that simple fact, brought 
in 
amount by Congress, he was not writing 
the words of a new law, as he is here. 

To recapitulate. When, as here, in 
addition to changing the rate, the Presi- 
dent also changes the language he does 
much more than keep the rates to the 
plan of representing cost differences by 
the operation of the cost formula. He 
also changes the meaning of the act, or 
may change it. The latter is sufficient, 
because the legality of a power is not 


| determined by what is done in the par- 


ticular case before the court, but by what 
may be done under it. 

In Collector v. Day, 11 Wallace 113, 
the tax levied on the salary of the State 
judge was only $30. Yet that was un- 
constitutional, because, if legal, it per- 


| mitted the Federal Government to take 


his whole salary in taxes, and thus de- 
stroy an essential instrumentality of the 


In Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 
the State of Maryland levied a tax of $50 
on importers which the Supreme Court 
held amounted to a State tax on imports, 
and the question of the small amount 
being referred to, John Marshall said, 
on page 439: 

“Questions of power do not depend on 
the degree to which it may be exercised. 
If it may be exercised at all, it must be 
exercised at the will of those in whose 
hands it is placed.” 

In both Stewart v. Palmer, 74 N. Y. 
183, and Gilman v. Tucker, 126 N. Y. 
190, the Court of Appeals of New York 


| said: 


“The constitutional validity of a law 
is to be tested, not by what has been 
done under it, but what may under its 
authority be done.” 

The President under the guise of con- 
forming to the cost difference formula 
may and, if he uses the proper language, 
can change the meaning of the law. In 
the case before us he changes the lan- 
guage as follows: 

Act of 1922—Par, 710. Cheese and 
stitutes therefor 5 cents per pound, but not 
more than 25 per cent ad valorem. 

New Presidential provision: 

Cheese by whatever name known, having 
the eye formation characteristic of the 
Swiss or Emmenthaler type 742 cents per 
pound, but not less than 37% per centum 
ad valorem. 

None of the expressions used by the 
President appear in the Statute of 1922 
which he is modifying. He uses descrip- 
tive words (eye formation) applied to an 
eo nomine description (Swiss or Emmen- 
thaler) coupled with an expression “by 
whatever name known” which latter is 
frequently used to negative the effect of 
the rule of commercial designation, 

If an eye formation cheese was uni- 
versally bought and sold in the wholesale 
trade as something else, it would, under 
the rule of commercial designation, the 
first and primary rule of customs classi- 
fication, not be covered by paragraph 710 
as “cheese or substitutes therefor,” but 
bear some other fate. It would be espe- 
cially included, however, in the new 
Presidential written paragraph by rea- 
son of the added words: “by whatever 
name known.” 

But the particular language he used is 
not important. The issue turns. on 
whether he made any change of lan- 
guage at all. Because if he can make 
any change in language he can rewrite 
the language of the whole law. 

Nor under the same principle is it im- 
portant whether the particular language 
the President uses actually produces a 
change in the construction and effect of 
the statute or not, This, at the time of 
making the change, it would frequently 
be next to impossible to determine, as the 
enormous volume of customs litigation, 
filling the books, testifies. It is enough 
if any change in meaning may result by 
changing the law. It is legislation on 
its face done by the conventional method 
of legislating, i. e., changing the lan- 
guage, whether it successfully changes 
the meaning or not. The possibility of 
the change in meaning is coos and the 
statutory right to change the language 


sub- 


Yet, if this can be done, so can! 





Do! 


aa 


its own) 











and, incidentally, the meaning, is there, 
which is sufficient to make the words in 
the statute authorizing classification il- 
legal. The language of the statutory 
paragraph before us was changed in, at 
least, three important particulars by the 
President. 

This conclusion carries a judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff against the defend- 
ant for the sum of $404.25, which will 
accordingly issue. 

As to the first contention in plaintiff's 
brief we heartily agree with the bril- 
liant argument of  plaintiff’s counsel 
conclusively showing that under a ra- 


tional construction of the flexible provi- | 


sions no power was intended to be 
granted to the President to advance a 
minimum rate. 

Had the constitutional question, above 
stated, not been involved, we would have 
sustained this alternative claim in the 
protest. 

Holding the view that the Presidential 
power does not cover minimum rates, will 
not enable us to avoid deciding the con- 
stitutional question. If we sustained the 
claim against advancing the minimum 
rate it would only hold illegal the 371% 
per cent ad valorem rate in the newly 


| written paragraph, while a decision on 


the question of constitutionality holds 
illegal both the newly written 71% cents a 


per centum rate. 


shown by the figures in the record, to 


| $186.75, while the judgment on the claim 
When it says Congress, it does not} 
If that despotism is | 


of unconstitutionality would amount to 
$404.25. And the plaintiff is legally en- 
titled to have his maximum claim de- 
cided. Therefore, the constitutional 
question must be decided. 

The second claim, as powerfully stated 
in plaintiff’s brief, is an assertion that a 
higher sales price in America of the 
Swiss cheese, alone covered by the Presi- 
dential written paragraph, was treated 
as a disadvantage to the American pro- 
ducer, when it really was an advantage 
to him, and that nothing could be added 


to the supposed calculation of cost differ- | 
; ence on that account. 


As to this claim we are constrained to 
hold that it is not litigable as the ques- 
tion of the. reasonableness of a carrier’s 
rate found by a State Commission is gen- 


erally held to be litigable, for the con- 


clusive reason that the reasonableness of 
a carrier’s rate is litigable at ‘common 
law and when fixed by a State Commis- 
sion it merely determines that common 
law right. That determination by the 
commission, of course, can be, and, as to 
State Commissions, usually is made liti- 
gable, and under some State Constitu- 
tions would doubtless be litigable with- 
out express statute. While, on the other 
hand, as no one has a legal right to the 
imposition of a particular tariff rate, a 
justiciable subject matter does not arise. 

Secondly: It is not litigable because, 
as pointed out by the Hampton decision, 
the conclusion as to what is to be consid- 


ered cost difference is not made by the | 


Tariff Commission, who state that they 
added 4.9 cents to their finding of cost 
difference, due to something that the 
plaintiff claims to be an advantage in- 
stead of being a disadvantage, but by the 
President. He can ignore every thing 
they do and make no ruling at all; can 
act on other information for other rea- 
sons; and even order an increase when 
they have suggested a decrease. There- 
fore, their statement that they have done 
the remarkable thing charged, does not 
vitiate his act. 


Tariff Commission Report 


Ruled Not Admissible 


As to the plaintiff’s third claim to the 
effect that the Tariff Commission show 
by their report that they did not find 
foreign costs although the report shows 
that they did make some investigation in 
Switzerland, we hold that the extent of 
their investigation within the statute is 
not subject to judicial review, no legal 
right being here present to assert or ju- 
dicially enforce. That may result in a 


wide discretion on their part as to how! 


much and how little they shall choose to 
investigate and what sales prices, etc., 
they shall choose to consider as sup- 
posed evidence of foreign costs. 

That arbitrary power, in our opinion, 
was plainly intended to be conferred. 
The courts can not undertake to dictate 
the details of its performance, or to de- 
clare the resulting levy illegal if they 
happen to think the investigation unjust 
or unfair. Besides it is the President, 
and not the Tariff Commission who fixes 
new rates. They are merely his advisers. 
He can ignore what they do and do the 
contrary. We have no power to inter- 
fere. This may be unfortunate and harsh 
in its results, but we believe it to be the 
aw. The only remedy against that sort 
of action is solely the political remedy 


of repeal of the delegation to change | 


rates. 

The supposed formula for Executive 
adjusting of rates which the Supreme 
Court has sustained is not, as generally 


supposed, a strictly cost-difference for- | 
It authorizes the use of two fac- | 


mula. 
tors to determine cost difference which 
have no direct relation to cost difference 
and differ therefrom. They are the in- 
definite and uncertain expression mean- 
ing anything. 

“Any other advantages or disadvan- 
tages in competition” (other referring to 
something beyond cost factors) and 
“selling prices in America of the two 
competing articles.” Selling prices are 
not costs. They differ entirely from 
costs. How can one thing be found from 
two different things? 

Thus we have a formula so indefinite 
in form with three different things so 





| domain of the legislature. 
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Extent of Investigation Into Costs 
Of Production Not Subject to Review 





Report of Tariff Commission Found Not Ad- 
missible as Evidence of Scope of Inquiry 
In Suit to Recover Duties 





hopelessly mixed up that tt would be im- 
possible for a court (if it had the power) 
to say it had been imporperly used or 
improperly applied. 

Upon the question of the admissibility 
of the published report of the Tariff 
Commission on cheese, reserved at the 


trial, we sustain the defendant’s objec- | 
tion thereto and hold it inadmissible, not- | 


ing an exception for the plaintiff, and 
marking it for 


being based upon avoiding the necessity 


of remand for retrial in case that ruling | 


is reversed on appeal. In this connection 


we do not deny that all the reports of the | 
Tariff Commission under section 315 can | 
be taken judicial notice of by the courts, | 


in order to examine the uncertain, arbi- 
trary and discretionary nature of the 


| process, in considering the legality of the 


delegation and, perhaps, for some other 
purposes. That, however, does not make 
it admissible in evidence. 


Legal Effect 


Of Investigations 


The claims it is offered to support are 
(1) because the Commission’s investiga- 
tion in Switzerland was imperfect and 


incomplete, and (2) because by treating | 


a higher price in America for foreign 
Swiss cheese as a detriment, instead of 


|an advantage, to the American manufac- 
| turers, they turned an advantage into a 


disadvantage. These questions we have 
already determined to be not justiciable, 
for the reasons (1) because the Presi- 
dent, not the Tariff Commission, levies 
the new tax, (2) because no legal right 
is involved in this process. 

A protest against the legality of a 
customs reappraisement’ of a parcel of 
merchandise is, and always was in the 
nature of, a legal contest. It applies the 


| existing rule, or law, to a particular im- 


portation. The President’s Proclama- 
tion under section 315, on the other hand, 
makes the new rule, or law, under which 
all future importations of the article in- 
vestigated must pay duty thereafter. 
The distinction is a simple, and ele- 
mentary, one. It shows conclusively that 
the “review of reappraisement” cases 
cited by the plaintiff are not in point. 
Again, the reasonableness of a State 
Public Service Commission toll, or 
charge, is only justiciable because it en- 
forces the common law right of the pub- 
lic service company to charge, and the 
user to pay, a reasonable toll for services 
rendered. Indeed, it happens that a 
toll ,or charge, for such services fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not subject to judicial review for mere 
unreasonableness. It must be confisca- 
tory, or amount to an arbitrar fiat, in 


| order to be reviewed by the courts, the 


first because it is unconstitutional to con- 
fiscate by means of it; the second, be- 
cause it enforces a legal right existing 
at common law. 

But a tax can confiscate property. Mc- 


/Cray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27. 


That is why John Marshall called it the 
power to destroy. A tax need not be 
reasonabe. Patton v. Brady, 184 U. S., 
at page 625. A tax may be arbitrary. 
Flint v. Stone, etc., 220 U. S. 107. 


the people’s representatives in Congress 
should never delegate this drastic power 
to others, because they are purely politi- 
eal, and not legal, reasons we can not 
consider them in deciding this, or any 
other case. The consequences can not be 
avoided by straining to set up a judicial 
review which does not, and because taxa- 
tion is the power to destroy, can not 
exist. 

Investigations are to be made in the 


discretion of the Tariff Commission or | 


the President. Norwegian Co. v. Tarif 
Commission, 274 U. S. 110. The Presi- 
dent may refuse to act after an investi- 


gation has been made by the Tariff Com- | 


mission. This discretionary beginning 
and ending gives no one a statutorv 
right to the levy of a particular tariff 
rate by this process, whether he be a 
consumer, importer, or producer. 

At least as applied to writing new lan- 
guage into the statute, the matter 
issue here, this discretionary start and 
optional ending, partakes wholly of the 
It excludes 
anv possibility of the operation of the 
process within the statute being justici- 
able, and strongly supports our ruling 
above upon the question of constitution- 
ality. 

The theory of the Hampton case is 


|that the process is automatic and self- 


acting, so that when the President acts 
to carry out the will of Congress, pre- 
viously expressed in the formula, they, 
and not he, are legislating. He is sup- 


| posed to be merely enforcing the statute 


according to the congressional will. But 
if Tariff Commission and President de- 
in their discretion, if, and when, 
they will start the process, and the Presi- 
dent in his sole and uncontrolled discre- 
tion can weigh and use or discard, as he 
sees fit, such evidence as has been col- 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State ’Courts 





Bail—Capital offenses—Burden of proof— 

A person who has been indicted in Kentucky for a capital offense is not re- 
quired to prove that the proof of his guilt is not evident or that the presumption 
of his guilt is not great, on his motion for bail under section 16 of the Kentucky 
Constitution, which provides that “all prisoners shall be bailable by sufficient 
securities unless for capital offenses when the proof is evident or the presumption 
great,” but the burden of proof on such motion is on the Commonwealth and is 
not satisfied by the production of the indictment, since the indictment is not proof 
of guilt and does not create a presumption of guilt which is “great” within the 


meaning of the Constitution. 


Commonwealth v. Stahl; Ky. Ct. Appls., Feb. 12, 1931. 





Counties—Officers—Compensation—Population of county—‘“Last Federal cen- 


sus”— 


An Oklahoma statute fixing the salary of an officer of a county having a cer- 
tain population “according to the last Federal census” did not apply to a county 
which had had the required population according to the fourteenth census at the 
time the statute was enacted where the authorized announcement of the fifteenth 
census showed that the population was less than that specified by the statute, since 
the statute was prospective in its operation, and since the authorized announce- 
ment of the census was official and removed the applicability of the statute 
although the final figures had not been released by the Census Bureau, 


Coal County Board of County Commissioners v. 


No. 21815, Feb. 17, 1931. 





Mathews; Okla. Sup. Ct., 


Prohibition—Prosecutions—Forfeiture of vessel under Tariff Act as bar to 
prosecution of persons in charge under Prohibition Act— 

Proceedings to forfeit a vessel under the Tariff Act did not preclude the prosecu- 
tion of the persons in charge of the vessel who were employes of the owner and 
were in no way concerned with the forfeiture proceedings, for violation of the 


National Prohibition Act. 


Awalt et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 8, No. 4394, Feb. 16, 1931. 


identification to make | 
good plaintiff’s exception, according to | 
}our established practice, such practice | 


If | 
these are controlling political reasons why 


in | 


lected by them or by him, and decide the 
amount of what new tax he shall pro- 
|claim (within the statutory limits) or 
whether or not he shall proclaim any tax 
whatever, executives exercise the very 
essence of legislative power, the power 
to initiate and the power to complete a 
new tax levy. 

What becomes of the provision of the 
Constitution (Art. I, Section 7) that: 
_ All bills for raising revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with 
| amendments as on other bills. 


| when a new tax is initiated by Tariff 
| Commission or President in their discre- 
| tion, and its levy calculated and com- 
pleted by the President in his discretion 
all outside the halls of Congress? ; 

Complete uncontrolled Executive power, 
without judicial review, to initiate the 
process, or to refuse to do so, with sim- 
ilar complete uncontrolled Executive 
power to amend the statutory rate or to 
refuse to do so after investigation was 
not pressed upon the attention of the 
Supreme Court by the petitioner in the 
| Hampton case as a separate substantive 
ground of unconstitutionality, because 
wholly legislative in character, nor was 
| it expressly ruled upon by the Supreme 
| Court nor discussed in the opinion. 

No claim of fancied necessity, fancied 
after 142 years, will support this at- 
|tempted grant of Executive power to 
| write tariff laws. Necessity knows no 
law. A constitution which can be 
| brushed "aside by necessity is no con- 
| stitution, ; 
| _ Any claim to the effect that the Presi- 
| dent might write better tariff laws than 
| Congress is not a legal argument, but a 
| political plea for a more autocratic kind 
|of government than the Republican form 
| which the Constitution established. 

_The dissenting opinion is based en- 
| tirely upon a misapplication of the doc- 
| trine of implied powers to make an exe 
| Press power eifective, which has no ap- 
| plication to a situation like this. Such a 
| doctrine cannot be invoked to expand a 
| method of avoiding, by legal fiction, the 
;command of an express constitutional 
| limitation, intended to prohibit Executive 
| legislation. The misapplication of any 
such doctrine here would have the effect 
of turning the prohibition into a permit. 

We have the delegation in the Hamp- 
ton case sustained upon the very techni- 
cal ground that Executive adjusting of 
rates to cost difference by legal fiction 
avoids the prohibition against Executive 
legislation. To expand that doctrine to 
dividing up paragraphs and writing new 
words avoids the whole prohibition. 

_ The grant of any power to the Execu- 
tive to take any part in the legislative 
process must necessarily be carefully 
guarded and confined, in order to pre- 
serve the express constitutional limita- 
tion of such power to Congress. Any 
| implication or assumption of such en af 


v 


| to support or expand what has been a 

ready Sustained as legal implies a fur 
| ther impairment of the express consti- 
j tutional limitation. There is no legal 
jrule to justify the grant of further 
| power in such circumstances. 

The existing holding that authority 
may be delegated to merely change a 
rate in a complete paragraph, as it left 
| the hands of Congress, implies no sanc- 
| tion for the granting of further power to 
divide up the paragraph. 

It is not the liberal construction of a 

granted power to the executive, to make 
jit effective and workable that we are 
considering, but how far an express lim- 
itation in the Constitution defining leg- 
islative power to Congress can be avoided 
by a congressional grant to such ex- 
ecutive, 
_ A holding that power of rate adjust- 
ing may be granted by Congress to the 
executive is therefore necessarily con- 
fined to the rates which Congress named 
in the statutory paragraphs of a com- 
plete law as it left their hands. 

To grant further power to the Execu- 


| tive to break the paragraphs up in order 


to affect only part of the articles covered 
thereby is to grant power to change the 
body of the statutory law itself, and to 


| (Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 
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United States 





March 3, 1931 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
|Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
| Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 


|deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr, Jus- 
|tice Butler and Mr. Justice Stone. 
Percy Summerell Stephenson, of Nor- 
folk, Va.; J. Howard Wilcox, of An- 
thony, Kan.; James Dempsey, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.; Meade T. Spicer Jr., of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Thomas H. Ford, of Dayton, 
Ohio; John C. Hurspool, of Olympia, 
Wash.; and Newell Kirkwood Kennon, of 


| St. Clairsville, Ohio, were, admitted to 


practice, 

No, 648. John H. Vinson, Administrator, 
etc., et al., petitioners, v. O. H. Graham et 
al. Issuance of the order denying petition 


| for writ of certiorari stayed for a period 


of 10 days from this date on motion of Mr. 
Chester I. Long for the petitioner. 

No. 93. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Frank K. Bowers, Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, etc.; and 


No. 160. Frank K. Bowers, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, etc,, petitioner, v. New 
| York Life Insurance Company. Argument 


| continued by Mr. Claude R. Branch for the 
| respondent in No. 93 and petitioner in No, 
160, and concluded by Mr. James H. MecIn- 
tosh for the petitioner in No. 93 and re- 
spondent in No. 160. 

No. 116. The United States, petitioner, 
v. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Company. Argued 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Rugg for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Thomas G, 
Haight for the respondent. 

No. 137. Joseph B. Stratton et al. v. Andy 
New Jr., Trustee, ete. Argued by Mr. Ran- 
|dolph Bias for Stratton et al., and by Mr. 
Arthur F, Kingdon for New, Trustee. 


No. 138. Gene Buck, as President, ete., 
et al, v. Jewell-Lasalle Realty Company; 
| No, 139, Gene Buck, as President, etce., 
jet al. v. Jewell-Lasalle Realty Company; 
and 

140, Jewell-Lasalle Realty Company 


| No, 
|v. Gene Buck, as President, ete. Argument 
commenced by Mr. Thomas G. Haight for 
Buck, ete., et al., and continued by Mr, 


Charles M. Blackmer for Jewell-Lasalle 

| Realty Company. A 
| Adjourned until Mar. 4 at 12 o'clock a 
when the day call will be: Nos. 138 (139 and 
140), 155, 166, 124, 134, 176, 183, 165, 179 
(180, 181, 182, 271, 272, 273 and 274), 
‘and 195, e 
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Trustees Under Act of 1928 


| 





Allowance of 25 Per 


Cent as Provided in Revenue Statute | 


Is Construed by Court to Be Restricted to 
Individual Taxpayers 


St. Louis, Mo.—A trustee is not en-; tion 31 allows this 25 per centum credit 


On Basis Now Provided im titled to the 25 per cent credit for earned 


Statutes, Revenue Secre-| 


tary States 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Mar. 3. 
The Pennsylvania Legislature will be 
asked to enact a statute providing that 
in computing the capital stock tax, the 
deductions for exempt assets shall be on 
a proportionate rather than on a flat 
basis, the Secretary of Revenue, Clyde 

H. King, said in a recent address. 

Existing State taxes must be main- 
tained if expenditures for education and 
welfare are to be sustained on the basis 
now required by the statutes, Dr. King 
declared. That part of his address re- 


| 
| 


lating to taxation follows in full text:} 


The appropriations for welfare insti- 


tutions as well as for educational insti-| 
tutions and other general spending agen- | 


cies of the Commonwealth are made from 
the general fund. 
during the current biennium ending May 


Into the general fund | 


31, 1931, will come approximately $192,- | 


500,000. The estimated receipts for the 
general fund for the next biennium end- 
ing May 31, 1931, total $159,000,000. 
This decline of $33,500,000 is due in 
part to the present depression but in 
a greater part to legislation passed in 
1927 and in 1929. 
Anthracite Tax Lost 


The anthracite tax was repealed in 
1929 and will reduce the State’s income 
by $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 a biennium 
hereafter. 


} 


Legislation was also passed in 1927} 


reducing the receipts from the capital 


stock tax. Capital stock taxes brought 
in: about $41,000,000 in the biennium 
from 1927-29 and $45,000,000 in the bi- 


ennium 1929 to 1931. 


Due to extension | 


of the provisions of the act of 1927 and} 


court decisions the estimated receipts 
from this source in the next biennium 
will be at least $10,000,000 below those 
of the current biennium and probably 
much more unless corrective legislation 
is passed. Moreover, unless this legisla- 
tion is passed the receipts from this 


income which is allowed to individuals 
under the Revenue Act of 1928, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit has held. é 

The amount claimed as a credit was 


only $6.65, “but the principle involved is| Trustee as Individual 
important and far reaching,” the court, 


explained. 


A. B. ALLEN, 





REVENUE, 


v. 

EpGar M. MorsMAN JR., TRUSTEE, ETC. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8938. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Nebraska. 

JoHn H. Pica (CHARLES E. SANDALL, 
AMBROSE C. EPPERSON and C. M 
CHAREST with him on the brief), 
appellant; E. M. MORSMAN III, for 
appellee. 5 ; 

Before KENYON and BoorTH, Circuit 
Judges, and REEVES, Distriet Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 17, 1931 


opinion of the court 

This action was 
against the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue at Omaha, Nebr., to recover $6.65, 


with interest, claimed to have been il- | 
legally collected by appellant as a part 


of an income tax for the taxable year 


1928. Appellee was trustee of funds and | 
property under the terms of a certain | 
instrument of July 9, 1926, the inconie 


of which was to accumulate for a period 
of five years, and thereafter during the 
existence of the trust the income 
was to be distributed to certain bene- 
ficiaries. The trust instrument is not be- 
tore us. 

The petition charged that appellee as 
trustee filed an income tax return for 
the year 1928 covering net income of 
$3,922.50 from the property of which he 
was trustee, which showed the normai 
tax to be $26.60, on which appellee 


claimed a credit of $6.65, being 25 per 


source in future years will decline to| 


probably less than one-half of what they 


schools and to other equally important 
services of the State. 
State treasury from the gross receipts 
tax haye been materially reduced and the 
total ‘receipts threatened by legislation 
passed in 1929. 


Act Strengthened 

In 1925 the gross receipts act was 
strengthened to give the taxing officers 
the power to add a penalty of 10 per 
cent for failure to file reports within 
the time required by law. In the course 
of the passage of that bill telegraph and 
telephone companies were able to have 
the word “traffic” inserted in the act 
instead of “business” as contained in 
the act of 1889. 
gross receipts act was amended to ex- 
empt taxicabs from the provisions of 
the -act. 
t 
co 


given to taxicabs was extended to 

r motor buses and motor omnibuses. 
Substituting the word “traffic’ for 
“business” of telephone companies has 
lost the State a considerable amount of 
revenue. The exemption of taxicabs, 
motor buses and motor omnibuses also 
reduced the receipts of the Common- 
wealth from the gross receipts tax. More 
seriously still, the exemption of taxi- 
cabs, motor buses and motor omnibuses 
denied to other companies engaged in 
transportation of freight or passengers 
the same exemption granted these three 
classes. Hence certain folks claim that 
there is grave doubt, now, as to the 
constitutionality of the gross receipts 
act. If this act should be declared un- 
constitutional it would mean an estimated 
loss to the State in revenue for the next 
biennium of $6,250,000. The Department 
of Revenue is, therefore, recommending 
that these exemptions with respect to 
taxicabs, motor buses and motor omni- 
buses be omitted. 

Many companies incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania have organized 
other companies to conduct their busi- 
ness outside of Pennsylvania, or own 
and operate business in other States aux- 
iliary to their operations. For example, 
a manufacturing company may own all 
the capital stock of a company engaged 
in. mining ore in Minnesota which is 
transported to Pennsylvania and used 
by the Pennsylvania company in the man- 
ufacture of metal products. In many 
cases the Pentsylvania companies ac- 
quire the stock of such companies rather 
than cause their incorporation. 

In 1927 the Legislature passed an act 
to exempt from the capital stock tax 
all stocks owned by Pennsylvania cor- 
porations which represent stock owned 
in companies outside of Pennsylvania 


(Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 
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March 3, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Patents 

Edward A. Hathaway of New York City 
and Max F. Reges of East Orange, N. J 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 2954. Ex parte Mittasch and Wietzel. 
Dismissed upon motion of appellant. 

No, 2631. Ex parte John Weslev M-rd-- 
Improvement in preparation of ductil 
Uranium. Argued by Mr. Max f#. .. .., 
i appellant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, 
@r appellee. 

No. 2632. 


Ex parte John Wesley Marden 
And Malcolm 


l N. Rich. Improvement in 
preparation of ductile vanadium. Argued 
by Mr. Max F. Reges, for appellant, and 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for appellee. 

No. 2633. Ex parte John W. Marden 
and Harvey C. Rentschler. Improvement 
in ductile thorium and method of making 
the same. Argued by Mr. Max F. Reges, 
for appellant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, 
for appellee. 

No. 2636. Ex parte Francis H. 
Portable hoisting apparatus. Argued by 
Mr. Louis Burgess, for appellant, and by 
Mr. T. A. Hostetler. Solicitor for the Pat- 
ent Office. 

No. 2637. Ex parte John C. McDonald. 
Improvement in remote automatic polyphase 
control for light and power systems. Ar- 
gued by Mr. John B. Brady, for appellant, 
and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for appellee. 


Weeks. | 


centum of the tax on earned net income; 
that this was disallowed; that under 
duress he paid said sum and now seeks to 
recover it back. The case was submitted 
to the trial court on demurrer to the 


| petition, which was overruled. Appciiant 
are in the present biennium. This con-| 
stitutes a very serious menace to the} 
needs of the welfare institutions, to the} 


Receipts into the! 


On May 13, 1927, the! 


On Apr. 25, 1929, the exemp-| 


No. 2638. Ex parte John C. McDonald. | 
Ihprovement in polyphase electrical con- 


rol system. Argued by Mr. John B. Brady, 
for appellant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, 
for .appellee, 


| 


| conservator, 


stood thereon and judgment was entered 
in favor of appellee. The amount is 
small, but the principle involved is im- 
portant and far-reaching. 


Section of Revenue Act 
Of 1928 Involved 


The action arises under section 31 of 
the Revenue Act of 1928 (45 Stat. L., 
Chap. 852, p. 791, 804), which provides 
in part as follows: 

aah Ue 

(1) “Earned income” means wages, 
aries, professional fees, and other amounts 
received as compensation for personal serv- 
ices actually rendered,* * * 

(2) “Earned income deductions” means 
such deduction as are allowed by section 
23 for the purpose of computing net in- 
come, and are properly allocable to or 
chargeable against earned income. 

(3) “Earned net income” means the ex- 
cess of the amount of the earned income 
over the sum of the earned income deduc- 
tions. If the taxpayer's net income is not 
more than $5,000, his entire net income 
shall be considered to be earned net in- 
come, and if his net income is more than 
$5,000, his earned net income shall not 
be considered to be less than $5,000. In 
no case shall the earned net income be con- 
sidered to be more than $30,000. 

(b) Allowance of Credit.—In the case 
of an individual the tax shall be credited 
with 25 per centum of the amount of tax 
which would be payable if his earned net 
income constituted his entire net income; 
but in no case shall the credit allowed 
under this subsection exceed 25 per centum 
of his normal tax plus 25 per centum of 
the surtax which would be payable if his 


earned net income constituted his entire | 
net income. This credit shall be in addi- | 
tion to all other credits against the tax. 


The question at issue is, whether un- 
der subdivision (b) of said section 31 
appellee was entitled to deduct the $6.65 


as a credit on the tax upon earned net | 


income. 


68th Congress), was to take care of the 


31} 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL | Only to individuals, insists that the tax | 


| Revenue Act of 1928 


| 


for of 
| Revenue Act separates individuals andj so 
|corporations in its taxing scheme, and| in 
|that a fiduciary must be the one or the! th 


on the tax in the case of an individual. 
Appellant claims that the tax is one 
against the trustee estate and that a 
trust is not an individual. | 
| 


Tax Claimed to Be on 


| 
Appellee conceding that the act allows | 
a credit on the tax on earned income 


is against the trustee and that the trus-| 
tee is an individual. It is necessary to! 
set out some of the provisions of the 

v i (45 Stat. 791) | 
which we do in note hereto.* 

Appellee’s contention is that a fiduciary | 
yho pays an income tax on income re- 
ceived by him as trustee is an individ- 
ual within the meaning of section 31 (b) 
the Revenue Act of 1928; that the 





| other, and hence must be an individual. | 





sal- | 


, |etc., “or any person acting in any fiduci- 
KENYON, Circuit Judge, delivered the | g } 

,, _| under the same section means “an in- 
brought by appellee | 


The term fiduciary under section 701 
of the act includes a trustee, guardian, 


ary capacity for any person.” ‘Person’ | 
dividual, a trust or estate, partnership, or | 
corporation.” So a fiduciary may be a 
corporation or a partnership. The con-| 
tention that a fiduciary must be an in-| 
dividual is unsound—it may be an i 
dividual or it may be something else. 
Appellee refers to section 51 as classify- 
ing fiduciaries as individuals. 

This section relates to individual re-| 
turns for payment of income tax. Sub 
division (d) thereof does specify fiduci-| 
aries, but refers to section 143 for re- 
turns to be made by the fiduciary. Sub- 
division (c) of section 148 heretofore set 
out provides that the fiduciary in making | 
returns under this title is subject to the 
provisions of law which apply to in- 


| dividuals, 


We are satisfied this provision relates | 
entirely to the returns and has no bear-| 
ing on the question at issue here. It is) 


true the act separates individuals from |SUbjects’ makes no exception as to in-| 


corporations in the assessment of income | 
taxes, but it goes further and provides | 


for special classes of taxpayers, among | 


which are estates and trusts. Through- 
out .the act the phrase “taxpayer other 
than a corporation” is used. 
117 uses it in connection with capita 
losses and section 101 in speaking o 
taxes in case of capital net gain. 


Intent of Congress in 


Passing Act Construed 
Section 4 piaces estates and trusts ina 


1 
f 


|definite and separate class of taxpayers 
|from that of an individual. 


It is true 
that a trust under the act is a person, 
and a person is a taxpayer. Therefore 
a trust is a taxpayer, and under sub- 
division 3 of section 31 (a) has an earned 
net income, but it is to be noted that 


| while subdivision (1) and (3) of section 
|31 (a) use the term “taxpayer,” sub- 





1a 
|and a trust. Section 143 distinguishes| credit provided under subdivision (b) of 
| between individuals and estates or trusts. 
| Under section 13 of the act there is im- 


division (b) in allowing the credit uses 
the term “individual.” 

Section 701, defining “person,” as “an 
individual, a trust or estate,” 
distinction between an_ individual 


posed a tax upon the net 


taxpayer, but it is not an individual. I 


a corporation here were the fiduciary) that the term “individual” in section 31} 





Section | 


Earned Income Credit Denied Tax onIncomes~ | 


In Minnesota Is 


Viewed as Valid 


Attorney General of State 
Says Proposal Would Be 


Legal if It Carries Reason- 


able Exemptions 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Mar, 3. 

A graduated income tax with reason- 
able exemptions would not violate the 
uniformity clause of the State constitu- 
tion, the Attorney General of Minnesota, 
Harry N. Benson, has advised the State 
Tax Commission. 

Such a law has been sustained in other 
States having a similar constitutional 
provision, the opinion declared, citing 
cases from Missouri, Oregon, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Arkansas. 

“The same result is reached by rea- 
ning from analogy to the Minnesota 
heritance tax law, which also imposes 
e tax at a graduated, progressive rate,” 
ttorney General Benson pointed out. 
Precedents Are Cited 


A 


| “It has been suggested, notably in) Tax Revision Measures 


Magoun v. Illinois 
Bank, 170 U. S. 283, that since the right 
to take property by descent is the crea- 
ture of law and not a natural right the 
legislature has greater power with refer- 
ence to taxation of inheritances than of 


|other subjects of taxation, and that this 
| may 


justify a distinction between in- 
heritance taxes and other taxes with 
reference to the power to impose the tax 
at graduated progressive rates. The dif- 
ference suggested is important when con- 
sidering the validity of State statutes 
under the Federal due process clause. 

“It is difficult, however, to see how any 
distinction can be made between income 
and inheritance taxes with reference to 


the uniformity provision of our consti- | 


tution. Regardless of the fact that the 
inheritance tax is a tax on a privilege 
and not on a natural right, it is a tax. 
The constitutional provision that ‘taxes 
shall be uniform upon the same class of 


heritance taxes. The rule in Minnesota 
has been that such taxes were subject to 
the constitutional limitations upon the 
taxing power.” 
Offset Tax Test Suggested 

“Exemptions of incomes below a cer- 
tain amount, such amounts being dif- 
|terent in the case of married and single 
persons, are so common in income tax 
laws that no claim could now be made 
that they go beyond the limits of rea- 


| sonable classification,” the opinion de- 
clared. 
There is some question, it continued, 


|as to whether an income tax law might 
| provide for offsetting taxes upon real 
}or personal property. 
| the unconstitutionaiity of such an offset 
provision is so evident that this office 
would be justified in holding it illegal,” 
the opinion states. “We 


| in any income tax law it be made sever- 
lable so that its unconstitutionality would 
not affect the whole act.” 


’ 


, eee" 
draws | 


Congress, if it had intended that the 
}section 31 should be extended to trusts 


or trustees, to have said so. 


| Congress did not do so. It would appear 


trust and Savings | 


“We do not feel} 


would, how-| 
lever, suggest that if it is to be included | 


. It would) 
: income of) have used in subdivision (b) the term | 
every corporation. A corporation is @/ “taxpayer” as it does in subdivision (a). 


| Federal Tax Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, 


Estates and trusts—Earned income—1928 act— 


A trustee is not entitled to the earned income credit provided by Section 31(b) 
(Cc. C. 


of the 1928 Revenue Act.—Allen v. Morsman. 
9, Mar. 4, 1931. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions were promulgated Mar. 3. 


lg 


California Governor Signs 
Franchise Tax Measure | 


State of California: 


Sacramento, Mar. 3. partment 


20 


| Senate bills 325 and 32 | € 
{Governor James E. Rolph, who has}ment of 


signed the bills as emergency measures, | correctly classified as toys, with duty at| 

These bills will prevent banks, and|70 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
subsidiary corporations not in the bank- | graph 1414, Tariff Act of 1922. i 
|ing business, from filing consolidated re-| porting store claimed free entry under 
|turns, and make the depletion date for| paragraph 1542 of the 1922 Act, or, in 








Index and Digest 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





[Customs Court Sustains 


Group of Assessments | philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 3—The United 
New York, Mar. 3.—Kaufmann’s De- | 


: . pealed to the United States Customs | 
| The yield from the franchise tax on! Court in a test ease involving the tariff | 
banks and oil companies will be in-| classification of one-key typewriters, im- 
| creased by approximately $1,000,000 an- | ported from Germany. The court, in an} 
| nually, as the result of the enactment of |Opinion by Judge Sullivan, 
6, according to| these tyepwriters, sold In the toy depart- | 





YEARLY 


INDEX 9) 
Federal Court 

_ Dismisses Suit 

~ On Film Device 


\Projector of Stanley. Com- 
| pany Held Not to Infringe 
| 
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and Rulings 


pasted on Standard Library- 





A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 


Patents Involving Similar 
Apparatus 





States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has just ordered the dis- 
missal of the patent infringement suit 
brought by the General Talking Pictures 
Corporation and DeForest Phonofilms, 
Inc., against the Stanley Company of 
America for alleged infringement of pat- 
ents on devices used in the reproduction 
of talking motion pictures. 

The machine which was held not to in- 
fringe the patents is made by the West- 
ern Electric Company, the opinion of 
Judge Buffington explains, the company 
having assumed defense of the case. 


Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, ap- | 


finds that. 


the store for children, were 


The im- 


| oil companies correspond to the Federal the alternative, for duty at only 30 per| ‘Judge Buffington called attention in 
| Revenue Act of 1928, it was explained. j[cent, under paragraph 372. (Protest his opinion that the patents involved ate 
$$$ | 384648-G-949.) not “the foundation stone, so to speak, 

| Flugel horns, inscribed with the in-|of the ‘talkie-movie’ art,” since they 


jsignia of 


Awaiting Action in Iowa | 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Mar. 3. 


The Iowa Legislature has recessed for | subjected 


one week, with final action still pending | cent ad valorem, under the provision in| 
The| paragraph 1433, Tariff Act of 1922, for 
house has passed the income tax bill} musical instruments. 
|entry, under paragraph 1533, is denied | 
; by the court. 


on a number of tax revision bills. 


providing for a 3 per cent corporation 
tax and an individual levy ranging from 
|/1 to 5 per cent, and the Senate has | 
|passed the county assessor bill. The) 
| Senate has also passed the bill increas- | 
|ing the inheritance tax rates to make that | 
tax yield approximately $1,000,000 addi- 
tional annually. : 

| Bills proposing a tax on billboards, a 
| mortgage registration fee, and an oleo- 
margarine tax have not yet passed either 
house. The $100,000,000 road bond pro-| 
| posal under which the State would as- 
|sume county bonds issued for primary 


Comm 


|road improvement, has been passed and 
|is scheduled to go to a vote of the people 


June 16. struction 


| {ments, th 
|'Low Assessments Termed 


Costly to New York Cities 


State of New York: | to or for 
Albany, Mar. 3. /erty are 
Municipalities pay a high price for the| rent and 


| satisfaction of assessing property at a 


fraction of its value, State Tax Com-|to or 
missioner Mark Graves declared in a re-|cupied by 
cent address. ‘not dedu 


“The personal income tax law requires 
the distribution of one-half of the tax 


collected among the cities, towns, vil- | deducted. 


by its bandsmen, are not duty free as | 
regalia, according to another decision, | 
| dismissing a protest of the International 
| Forwarding Company of Chicago. These 
|horns, the court decides, were properly 





Your Income Tax 





Taxes on pérsonal property and real 
'estate, business or residential, paid dur- 
|ing the taxable year 1930 are deductible 
from gross income. 
taxes on local benefits, such as the con- 


|paving, drainage, and similar improve- 


|to the value of the property assessed 
and the benefit of which accrues to a 
limited number of property owners, are 
|not deductible. 


the landlord. 
for a landlord 


sonal living expense. 
The Federal income tax may not be 


involve only the utilization of the sound- 
picture films after they are made, and 
only in one respect, the reproduction of 
sound. r 

Concerning the method used in repro-' 
ducing the sound films, the opinion 
States: 

“In the already made photographed 
film which the patent in suit uses, the 
sound vibrations have been photo- 
graphed on the sensitized film and with- 
out entering into details, it suffices to 
say the photographed modulations are 
evidenced by differences in film trans- 
lucence. Such being the case, it fol- 
lows that as such film is moved past an 
effective line of light, these variations 
in translucency vary the quantum of 
penetrating light and so vary the de- 
gree to which the light cell is illuminated. 
‘This results in correspondingly electrical 
vibrations which in due course are trans- 
lated by a loud speaker into sounds 
which correspond to and are in reality 
replica or re-creations of the sounds 
which had made the original sound 
record.” 

The principal patent sued on, No. 
1607480 to Reis, relates, according to the 
opinion, to “the narrow, sharply-defined 
line of light penetrating the film, and to 
the means of obtaining and using it.” 
The Western Electric machine was found 
by the court to embody a different kind 
of slit, differently located, than the Reis 
patent, and therefore not to constitute 
an infringement. 

The other patents, No. 1698071, No. 
1466701 and No. 1695414 to DeForest, 
pertain to minor details of attachments 
of the apparatus, and likewise were held 
not to be infringed. The structure of 
two of these patents, it was stated, was* 
never used in the art. 


the Salvation Army and used 


to duty assessment at 40 per 


Claim for free 


(Protest 331995-G-77263.) 


By David Burnet 


issioner of Internal Revenue 


However, so-called 


of a sewer, sidewalk, street 


e cost of which tends to add 


Taxes paid by a tenant 
a landlord for business prop- 
deductible by the tenant as 
constitute taxable income to 
Taxes paid by a tenant 
for property. oc- 
the tenant as a residence are 
ctible, since they are a per- 


However, income taxes paid 





lages antl schoo! districts on the basis of| upon the incomes of individuals to 
assessed property at one-half its actual| States may be deducted by an individ- Be cee . $ ‘ 
value, it receives one-half as much in-|ual on his Federal income tax return, | UMGer one heading they may not again 


come tax money as if full values were 
used, 


“Assessors sometimes believe that by | 


Admiss 


nicipality will escape a portion of the| has 





“That notion is a fallacy,” he declared, Stamp 
“because we have no direct State tax/ stocks, 


” 


years. 


could it be claimed that the corporation) (}) was carefully and designedly used | 


of section 31? The logic of appellee 
would put him in the position of so 
urging. 

It would have been an easy matter for 


| was an individual under subdivision <b) | to carry out the purpose Congress had | 


| tail this feacinating 


} in mind. 
It is not in our power to enlarge the 


J 


i, 
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Journal of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 


Mar. 2 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 


i cha |rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
The intent of the statute originally, | 


as appears from the report of the Ways | 
and Means Committee (Report No. 179,| 


Customs 
No. 3361. The United States v. Henry 
| Maier. Opinion by Graham, presiding 
judge. In reappraisement proceedings on 


small taxpayer, “such as the farmer and | 
the merchant, whose income is derived | 


in part from personal services and in 
part from capital.” It is evident that 
earned income is not necessarily wages, 


salaries, or professional fees, but any | 


amount of income up to $5,000 is to be 
considered as the taxpayeg’s earned in- 
come regardless of the source from 
which it may arise. 
fore “earned net income” is something 
of a misnomer. Subdivision (b) of sec- 





*Sec. 4. Special Classes of Taxpayers. 

The application of the General Provisions 
and of Supplements A to D, inclusive, to 
each of the following special classes of tax- 
payers, shall be subject to the exceptions and 
additional provisions found in the supple- 
ment applicable to such class, as follows: 

(a) Estates and trusts and the beneficiar- 
ies thereof—Supplement E. 

Sec. 161. Imposition of Tax. 

(a) Application of tax.—The taxes im- 
posed by this title upon individuals shall ap- 
ply to the income of estates or of any kind 
of property held in trust, including— * * * 

(b) Computation and payment.—The tax 
shall be computed upon the net~income of the 


estate or trust, and shall be paid by the 
fiduciary, except as provided in section 166 
(relating to revocable trusts) and section 


167 (relatipg to income for benefit of the 


grantor). For return made by beneficiary, 
see section 143. 

Sec, 162. Net Income. 

The net income of the estate or trust 


shall be computed in the same manner and 
on the same basis as in the case of an in- 


dividual, except that— 


The phrase there-} 


(a) There shall be allowed as a deduction, | 


etc. 

Sec. 163. Credits Against Net Income. 

(a) Credits of estate or trust. For the 
purpose of the normal tax the estate or trust 
shall be allowed the same personal exemp- 
tion as is allowed to a single person under 
section 25 (c). * * * 

Sec. 701. Definitions. 

(a) When used in this Act 

(1) The term “person” means an individual 
a trust or estate, a partnership, or a cor- 
poration, * * * 

(5) The term “fiduciary” means a guardian, 
trustee, executor, administrator, 
or any person acting in 
fiduciary capacity for any person. * 


receiver,/ticles of metal. 


transparent silk velvet. The United States 
Customs Court handed down an opinion and 
entered a judgment, Upon petition of the 
importer for rehearing the court amended 
its judgment without notice to either party. 
The Government moved to vacate the 
amended order, which motion was denied, 
and the Government appealed. The judg- 
ment of the United States Customs Court 
is reversed and the cause remanded for 
a rehearing on the merits 

No. 3364. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica v, The United States. Opinion by 
Graham, presiding judge. The United States 
Customs Court denied appellant’s petition 
for a remission of additional duties, as- 


sessed because of alleged undervaluation. 
their judgment is affirmed. Hatfield, J., 
dissents. 


No. 3369. The United States v. Tausig & 
Pileer, Charles Redden. 
presiding judge. Various entries of leather 
were assessed for duty by the collector, 
The importer protested that they were prop- 
erly free of duty as leather not specially 
provided for. The United 
Court sustained the protests of the im- 
porters, and their judgment is affirmed as 


to sealskin, pigskin, and “elefant” leather, | 


and reserved as to goatskin leather. Len- 
root, J., dissents, holding that the judgment 


below should be reversed 
No. 3371. Lamont, Corliss & Co., Ponds 
Extract Co. v. The United States. Opinion 


by Bland, associate judge. Merchandise en- 
tered as stearic acid was assessed at 25 per 
cent as acids ‘not specially provided for. The 
importers protested that it was properly 
dutiable at 1% cents per pound as stearic 
acid. The United States Customs Court 
overruled the protest and their judgment is 
affirmed. 
No. 3340. 
v. The United States. 
associate judge. 
ters were assessed at $5 per proof gallon 
as bitters containing spirits. The importers 
protested that they were properly dutiable 
as medicinal compound or as alcoholic com- 
pound not specially provided for. 
United States Customs Court overruled the 
protest and their judgment is affirmed. 
No. 3342. Cron & Dehn Hardware Corp. 
et al. v. The United States. Opinion by 
Hatfield, associate judge. Galvanized wire 
netting was assessed at 40 per cent as ar- 
The importers protested 


Universal Mercantile Co, et al. 


|, any that it was properly dutiable at 25 per cent 


as woven-wire fabric. The United States 


(13) The term “taxpayer” means any per-| Customs Court overruled the protest and 
| their judgment is affirmed, 


son subject to a tax imposed by this Act. 


Sec, 143. Fiduciary Returns. 
(a) Requirement of return.— Every 
fiduciary (except a receiver appointed by 


authority of law in possession of part only | 
of the property of an individual) shall make | 


under oath a return for any of the follow- 
ing individuals, estates, or trusts for which 
he acts, stating specifically the 
gross income thereof and the deductions and 
credits allowed under this titl— * * * 

(c) Law 


applicable to fiduciaries.—Any 


fiduciary required to make a return under| The United States. 


this title shall be subject to all the provi- 
sions of law which apply to individuals. 


items of | 


| 


| 


No. 3387. Braun-Steeple Company et al. 
vt The United States. Opinion by Hatfield, 
associate Judge. Thin sheets of steel 6 
feet long and 3 feet wide were assessed at 
40 per cent as articles of steel. The im- 
porters protested that they were properly 
dutiable at 2% cents per pound as stamped 
shapes of steel not specially provided for. 
The United States Customs Court overruled 
the protest and their judgmént is affirmed. 

No. 3399. Amerlux Steel Corporation v. 
. 4 Opinion by Garrett, as- 
sociate judge. Checkered, or raised dia- 
mond, steel floor plates, were assessed at 


© 


sf 


Opinion by Grahan, | 


States Customs | 


Opinion by Hatfield, | 
Amargo and Orruro bit- | 


The | 


» 1931 


, 3-10 cent per pound as steel plates not 
| specially provided for, The importer pro- 
tested that they were properly dutiable at 
11-5 cent per pound as building forms or 
| structural shapes. The United States Cus- 
toms Court overruled the protest and their 
| judgment is affirmed. 


| No. 3368. The United States v. G. Gen- 
nert, Inc. Opinion by Lenroot, associate 
judge. Tripods for cameras, in chief value 


of wood, were assessed at 331-3 per cent 
as manufactures of wood. The importer 
protested that they were properly dutiable 
at 20 per cent as parts of cameras. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest, and their judgment is reversed. 

No. 3384. The United States v. Jacob P. 
Steffen & Sons Opinion by Lenroot, asso- 
ciate judge. The importer protested that 
the appraisement and reappraisement of the 
merchandise involved herein (rubber heels 
|and Neolin soles) were illegal and void be- 
cause the collector did not designate nor 
the appraiser examine 10 per cent of the 
packages, The United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest of the importer, and 
their judgment is affirmed. 

Patents 

No. 2616. William P. Kennedy v. Arthur 
Slade. Opinion by Graham, presiding 
The decision of the Board of Patent 
awarding to appellee priority of 
of vehicle bodies is affirmed. 
dissents. 


J. 
judge. 

Appeals 
invention 


Bland, J., 


No. 2678. Ex parte Thomas W. W. For- 
rest. Opinion by Bland, associate judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Ap- 


peals denying appellant’s application for a 


patent on improvement of processing of 
dried raisins is affirmed, 
No, 2634. Ex parte William Pitt. Opin- 


ion by Hatfield, associate judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing certain claims of appellant’s applica- 
tion for a patent on transmission for auto- 
mobiles is affirmed. 

No. 2594. Ex parte Ernest G. Dann. Opin- 
ion by Garrett, associate judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing certain claims of appellant’s application 
for a patent on improvement in liquid res- 
ervoir is reversed as to claims 4 5, 13, 14 
and 16, and affirmed as to the others. 

No, 2613. Ex parte Alfred L, Phelps and 
Arthur J. Carter., Opinion by Lenroot, as- 
sociate judge. 
of Patent Appeals denying appellant’s ap- 
plication for a patent on improvements in 
window-screen shield and guide 1s affirmed, 
Graham, P. J., dissents. 

William D. Rockwood, of Washington, D. 


C., was admitted to practice, 
No, 2529. Ex parte William J. Armbrus- 
ter. Method of wall construction. Argued 


by Mr. Harry A. Beimes for appellant, and 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller for appellee. 

No, 2596. Archibald D. St. John and 
Thomas T. Gray v. John E. Schulze. Art 
of oil distillation. Argued by Mr. Nichol 
M. Sandoe for appellant, and by Mr. Roy 
F. Steward for appellee. 

No. 2598. Ex parte Hyman Lavinthal. 
Method of making rubber heels. Argued 
by Mr. H. C. Bierman for appellant, and by 
Mr, Howard S. Miller for appellee. 

No. 2630. Ex parte George £. Rutledge 
Design for stocking. Argued by Mr. James 
T. Newton for appellant, and by Mr. T. A. 
Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2635. Ex parte William M. Bager et 
al. Improvement in dipper handle ends. 
|; Argued by Mr. Roger Sherman Hoar for 
appellant, and by Mr, Howard S. Miller for 
the appellee. 


The decision of the Board | 
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EE Alaska this summer. Visit 
this topsy-turvy land where the 
sun shines at midnight—where the 
lure of gold still lingers—where 
flowers grow, in a riot of color, 
to double their ordinary size... 
Here is the land that inspired 
Jack London — that has drawn 
men like a lodestone. Here, still, 
are the romantic landmarks of 
the vivid and unforgettable past. 
Travel on a luxurious Canadian 





The deduction of estate and inheritance | 
taxes is confined to the estate. | 


keeping their assessments low their mu-|the taxpayer must show that account 
been kept of 


State tax or a part of the county bud-| Taxes on club dues are deductible by 
| get,” Commissioner Granes continued. |the member paying them. 


passage 
now and have not had for the past two|cards may be deducted either as busi-|-ductible as taxes. 


Of AOWMMMCE 


a 


bi 


be claimed under another. 

Iniport or tariff duties paid in the 
|operation of a business are deductible, 
| provided they are not added to or made 
a part of the merchandise with respect 
|to which they are paid. Customs duties 
;on articles imported by a person for his 
own use are deductible. 

License fees é@xacted by a State or 
playing, city upom certain businesses are de- 
Automobile license 


ion taxes are deductible but 


the amount paid. 


taxes on the issue of bonds, 
tickets, and 


(ness expenses or taxes, but if deducted | fees are ordinarily deductible, 
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National steamer through 
the thousand miles of the 
famous Inside Passage .. . 
past fascinating islands—gla- 
ciers with their glittering feetin 
the sea— snow-capped mountains 
you can almost lean out and touch! 

The entire trip may take as little as ten 
days from Vancouver toSkagway and re- 
turn. Illustrated booklets and complete 
informationas to through train service 
from any office. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
The Largest Kailway System in. otmerica. 


28TO: CI DULUTH PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORB, 
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Class I Railroads’ 


By RioGrandein Including 4-unit Plan, Opposed (Qn Mersey River eported Dullin Most Countries| Increase Outlay 


Moffat Purchase 


Plans for Proposed Acquisi-| 
tion of Colorado Line Ap-| 


proved by the I. C. C. in 


December 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad has just petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for an ex- 
tension of 90 days from Mar. 2, within 
which to signify their acquiescence in 
the .conditions stipulated in the Com- 
mission’s report approving the acquisi- 
tion by the Rio Grande of the Denver « 
Salt Lake Railway. (Finance Docket 
No. 8070.) Bas 

On Dec. 1930, the Commission ap- 
proved the proposed acquisition of the 


9 


“ 


Salt Lake (the Moffat road) by the Rio, 


Grande, but held the proceedings open 
for a period of 90 days therefrom to 
permit the Rio Grande to file notice of 
its acquiescence with the Commission's 
conditions. 


Conditions Set Forth 

Those conditions were: “That the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Company shall purchase for cash, at not 
exceeding $155 per share, any shares of 
capital stock and/or voting trust certifi- 
cates of the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
way Company which may be offered to 
it for purchase within six months after 
the date of the order to be entered herein; 
that the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company, through the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railway Company, will 
establish such through routes in con- 
nection with any western connection 
hereafter constructed under our authority 
as we may find in a subsequent proceed- 
ing or proceedings to be reasonable and 
in the public interest; and that the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Company, through the Denver & Salt 
Lake Railway Company, shall commence 
the construction of the Dotsero cut-off 
within six months from the date of any 
order to be ente2red herein, authorizing 
the proposed acquisition, and shall com- 
plete such construction within two years 
after the beginning of it.” 

The petition just received by the Com- 
mission for a further time extension of 
90 days from Mar. 2, gave no reason for 
the Rio Grande’s desire for more time 
to consider the conditions imposed by 
the Commission. 

No action has yet been taken by the 
Commission upon the petition for the 
time extension. 

The acquisition of the Moffat road 
by the Rio Grande involves the construc- 


tion by the Moffat of a 41-mile connec- | 


tion between its line and that of the Rio 


Grande from Orestod to Dotsero, Colo., | 


and the operation of the Rio Grande 
trains over the Salt Lake through the 
$15,000,000 Moffat Tunnel which is con- 
structed under the Continental Divide. 


Opposition Is Shown 

The Bondholders’ Committee of the 
Rio Grande Southern Railroad, a 162- 
mile narrow-gauge shore line connection 
of the Rio Grande’s, filed a petition with 
the Commission on Mar. 2, urging re- 
opening of the entire proceedings for 
the purpose of rehearing and reargu- 
ment of the issues involved. The Rio 
Grande Southern’s bondholders inter- 
vened in the case for the purpose of 
having the short line included in the 
proposed Rio Grande acquisition of the 
Salt Lake. 


_In its decision of Dec. 2, the Commis- | 
sion said, in part, with reference to the! 


bondhelders’ claims, “acquisition of con- 
trol of the Moffat has no connection with 


the affairs of the Rio Grande Southern. | 


Although we allocated that line to Sys- 
tem No. 18 (Missouri Pacific), the present 
time is not appropriate for action pro- 
viding for the final disposition of the 
property. Neither the receiver nor the 
stockholders request ‘such action.” 

The reasons advanced for reopening the 
case, which were contained in the bond- 
holders’ petition to the Commission on 
Mar. 2, are quoted, as follows: 


“1. The approval of the acquisition by | 
applicant of control of the Moffat by ac- | 


quisition of a majority of its capital 
stock, while denying or not requiring the 
inclusion of The Rio Grande Southern 


Railroad as a condition precedent to the! 
granting of such authority, is entirely) 


contrary to the spirit and purpose of 
section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
disregards the intention of Congress and 
contradicts the Commission’s own repre- 
sentations to the committees of Con- 


gress when section 5 (the acquisition of | 


control and consolidation section) was 
under consideration. 

“2. The approval of the acquisition by 
applicant of control of the Moffat by ac- 
quisition of a majority of its capital 


stock, while denying or not requiring} 


the inclusion of the Rio Grande Southern 
Railroad as a condition precedent to 
granting said authority, is contrary to 
the interpretation of section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act as set forth in 
the reported decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
New Facts Arisen 

“3. New facts and circumstances have 
arisen since the hearing in this case in 
March, 1930, which, when considered to- 


gether with the facts of record in this, 


preceeding, conclusively prove that the 
public convenience and necessity vequire 
that the Rio Grande Southern Railroad 
be preserved by acquisition of its line by 
the applicant in this case.” 

Petitions have also been received by 
the Commission from the Moffat Tunnel 


League and the Uintah Basin Railroad | 


League, seeking reconsideration of the 


issues involved in the proceedings at re- | 


opened hearings and arguments in the 
case. 

Several other interveners, and par- 
ticularly the Salt Lake & Denver Rail- 
road, known as the Bamberger, urged 
at hearings in the case, that considera- 
tion be given to a future line of railroad 
to extend west from Craig, Colo., through 
the Uintah Basin in Utah, which section 
is now claimed to be inadequately served 
by rail facilities. 


The Salt Lake and Denver demanded! 


that the Moffat road be maintained as 
an open route for the traffic that might 
come from such a new line. 
berger road proposed the construction 


of 297 miles of line from Craig to Provo, | 


through the Uintah Basin, and the con- 
struction was authorized in Utah by the 
Public Service Commission of that State. 


It was testified at the hearing on behalf, 


of the Bamberger that the construction 
proposed by his company would be pre- 
vented by the construction of the Dot- 
sero cut-off, that the line could not pay 


Lake Railway is in litigation. The tun- ville R. R. 
nel district, attacking the validity of the January January January January 
lease, contends that the value of the 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
use to the railroad company should be] Freight revenue ...cccccece 4,106,880 4,193,073 6,537,261 8,059,057 1,110,262 1,349,233 6,892,496 8,670,691 
fixed at 87 per cent of all uses, and that | Passenger revenue ........ 1,068,241 1,414,243 1,255,332 1,798,588 195,141 292,549 852,723 1,322,168 
the total cost of $15,470,000 should be | Total oper. rev....... cee. 5,683,511 6,202,151 8,447,501 10,721,354 1,497,011 1,839,684 8,337,193 10,600,911 
made the basis of the rental on the| Maintenance of way....... 737,670 853,538 1,336,972 1,735,429 63,638 194,042 1,187,702 1,524,311 
ground that the previous cost basis was | Maintenance of equipment. . 1,044,615 1,118,393 1,841,636 2,127,001 253,371 325,380 1,946,380 2,575,666 
a mistake of fact. The United States | Transportation expenses... 1,988,229 2,131,919 3,352,716 3,893,940 656,431 759,153 3,126,121 3,878,127 
District Court for Colorado sustained | Total expenses incl. other... 4,192,323 4,569,255 7,185,421 8,470,362 1,137,334 1,449,014 7,017,863 8,744,736 | 
the existing lease, as did the United | Net from railroad...... ee 1,491,188 1,632,896 1,262,080 2,250,992 359,677 390,670 1,319,330 1,856,175 | 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the| Taxes ......... SARE AE 500,000 525,000 648,571 753,086 111,316 119,435 483,982 581,344 
Tenth Circuit. The tunnel district has | Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 182 1,351 1,164 2,073 891° 791 1,767 1,318 
advised the Commission that the mat-/| Net after taxes, etc....... 991,006 1,106,545 612,345 1,495,833 247,470 270,444 833,581 1,273,513 
unless operated as a bridge for through| ter will be appealed to the Supreme] Net after rents.......eee. 781,765 1,010,559 420,238 1,325,933 234,501 277,967 847,303 1,371,846 | 
traffic, and that there is no hope for a} Court of the United States for final de- | Aver. miles operated....... 5,161.68 5,154.51 6,730.48 6,731.02 1,944.40 1,944.40 5,271.98 5,250.05 
cision, Operating ratio .....eseeee 73.8 73.7 85.1 79.0 76.0 78.8 84.2 82.5. | 


railroad through the Uintah Basin unless 


‘ 


The Bam-| 


| 
Rep 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Representati\ 
bury, Conn., 1 é 
placed in the Congressional Record 
Mar. 2, opposed compulsory railroad 
consolidations, and made particular ref- 
erence to the proposed eastern four- 
trunk system recently announced 
| President Hoover. 

The statement was in answer to the 
lendorsement of the four-system_ plan 


| recently made in a speech in the House | 


by Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
|Salem, N. Y., chairman of the House 
| Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
: rce. 
pra ee said consolidation should be 
limited to voluntary combinations judged 
on their merit. 
| If Congress would follow recommenda- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission then the “straight jacket” of the | 


21 large systems would be removed and 
appropriate consolidations, more espe- 
icially smaller consolidation 
| sound business principles, could be pro- 
| posed and approved, he stated. 

“In fact the reasons suggested by the 
| advocates of consolidation lend stronger 


support to the smaller and more elastic | 


voluntary consolidations than to the Com- 
mission’s prescribed 21-system plan,” Mr. 
Goss said. 

The eastern trunk system has not been 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and therefore does not call 


| for action by any government agency, he | 


pointed out. 

“The proposed systems show substan- 
| tia] variation in mileage to be operated, 
in investment and in net operating in- 
| come,” Mr. Goss declared. “For ex- 
ample, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Wester. Railroad Company is well able 





Number of Patrons 
| Residing on Rural 


_. Mail Routes Declines 


— | 


‘Total Miles Traveled Yearly 
| By Carriers in Last Decade 
| Increased, Post Office De-| 
partment States 








| 


While both the average length of each 
rural mail route and the total length of 
all rural mail routes have increased con- 
siderably during the last decade, the 
|number of people in the country served 


by these routes has decreased substan-| 


| tially, according to information just made 
public at the Post Office Department. 

At the close of the 1930 fiscal year, 
it was stated, the rural routes in opera- 


| tion numbered 43,278 and supplied about | 


16,875,321 of the Nation’s families, or 
| 25,471,735 people. At the close of the 
| 1921 fiscal year, rural mail routes in op- 
eration were 43,752, serving approxi- 
| mately 6,534,528 families, or 30,058,828 
| people. 

Further information furnished by the 
Department follows: | 
| The total length of the rural routes in 
{operation at the close of the last fiscal 
| year was 1,334,842 miles. These routes 
were served by 43,178 carriers who trav- | 
eled 1,332,674 miles a day, and 404,738,- 
397 miles during the year. 

At the close of the 1921 fiscal year 
the rural routes covered only 1,163,896 
miles, the service thereon requiring 352,- | 
532,858 miles of travel by the carriers) 
yearly. The average length of these! 
routes was 26.602 miles, while in 1930! 
the average length was 30.843 miles. 

During the past year the number of 
petitions for the establishment of new 
rural mail routes was 582. Of this num- 
ber 351 were accepted for investigation 
| by inspectors, 251 were rejected as not 
meeting the requirements, while 65 were 
pending at the close of the year. 

As in previous years, the rural mail 
service was extended during the past 
year to cover additional territory by the 
establishment of new routes and the ex- 
tension of routes now in operation as 
petitions were*received from persons de- 
siring improved mail facilities. In some 
of the cases where new routes were re- 
quested it was found that as good serv- 
ice could be provided by extensions of 
routes at a less cost. New routes to the 
number of 112 were established and 75 
routes were extended 


year. 


Coal Mine Fatalities 
Increased in January 
J 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
During the same month, 1930, two major 
disasters occurred, which resulted in 15 
deaths. Based exclusively on these major 
disasters the fatality rates per 1,000,000 
tons of coal mined were 0.917 for Jan- 
uary of the present year and 0,264 for 
the same month last year. The major 
| disasters in January, 1931, occurred at 
|the rate of 6.71 separate disasters (as 
distinguished from the number of deaths 
{resulting from the disasters) for each 
| 100,000,000 tons of coal produced, as 
compared with 3.52 separate disasters 
| per 100,000,000 tons for the correspond- 
ing month last year. 

Comparing the accident record for Jan- 
uary, 1931, with that for the same month 
of 1930, a reduction is noted for falls of 
roof and coal, haulage, explosives, and 
| electricity. The increased rate for gas 
{or dust explosions is due to the major 
disasters which occurred in January of 
the present year, as the rate for local or 
nonmajor explosions was reduced, 








the Rio Grande voluntarily agrees to it. 
At the present time the lease of the 
Moffat Tunnel to the Denver & Salt 





by | 


s dictated by | 


| Department of 


instead of estab- | 
lishing additional ones during the fiscal | 


resentative Goss, Replying to Representative Parker, 
Says Consolidations Should Be Limited to Voluntary 
Combinations Judged on Their Merit 


ative Goss (Rep.), of Water-|to compete with the Pennsylvania and 
n a statement which he, 


to give efficient service to its patrons al- 
though a comparison would develop a 
material difference of mileage, invest- 
ment and income of those two railroad 
systems. 

“In fact, the Lackawanna undoubt- 
edly can furnish better service and more 
efficient competition than when merged 
with any one of its large competitors.” 

The shipping public should and will 
resist the incorporation of the Lacka- 
wanna and Lehigh Valley lines, which 
are efficientiy operated and which fur- 
nish valuable competitive service, into 


huge railroad systems in which absentee | 


iandlord methods will seriously impair 
present efficient service and valuable op- 
eration, he added. 

“The Reading lines’ should not be 
merged in the Baltimore & Ohio Sys- 
tem, but should be kept free of domina- 
tion by any Jarge railroad system in 
| order to provide a competitive route into 
| Philadelphia for any competition of the 
|large railway systems developed during 
| the next 50 years,” he asserted. 
| “The Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey owns acres of valuable lands 
}on the western shores of upper New 
{York bay. This land is suited to use 


|for railroad and steamship terminal fa-| 


| cilities at one of the most congested 
harbors in the world. 
dependent terminal line available for the 
use of large railroad systems which in 
the future may seek entrance to New 
York harbor. 

“Furthermore, the Central as an- in- 
dependent terminal carrier should be the 
operator of one or more belt line rail- 


roads which necessarily must be con- | 


| structed on the New Jersey shore in the 
|near future to afford terminal and 


switching service for all the railroad sys- | 


| tems operating in that district.” 


Good-will Air Tour 


To Persia Is Planned; 





| Shah Promises Reward | 


State Is Ad- 
vised That Russia Has 
Promised to Aid in Pro- 
jected Flight 


Negotiations for a good-will airplane 
flight from the United States to Persia 
are being conducted by a Persian-born 
American and a group of New York 
backers, it was stated orally Mar. 3 at 
the Department of State. 


of Canada, Alaska, Siberia, Japan, and 
Southern Asia, have resulted in prom- 
ises of assistance from the Persian Gov- 
ernment, it was said, and present plans 


Washington, D. C., during May. 





Shah Promises Reward 


“This government has no official in- 
terest in the projectéd flight,” said Wal- 
lace Murray, the Chief of the Division 
of Near Eastern Affairs. Reports of 
progress made in negotiations have 
reached the Department, however, he 
added. 


The flight is being arranged, it was | 
said, by A. Ali-Shirazi, who claims to! 


have been on aviation duty some years 
ago with the United States Army. The 
aviatior has estimated that the trip will 


| $50,000, it was explained, and has been 
| promised a reward of about $10,000 from 
| the Shah of Persia. 


| 
| Trade With Persia Slight 
Although the trip may result in an 


unofficial trade, promotion tour, it was | 
said at the Department of Commerce, | 


|the Aeronautics Trade Division is not 
| connected with the plans. 

| American aeronautical trade with 
Persia has been extremely slight, it was 
said at the Department of Commerce. 
Preliminary reports show that no ship- 
ments of parts, engines, or airplanes 
| were made to that country last year 
}and that in 1929 the only foreign trade 
}in aeronautical products with Persia 


aircraft engines valued at about $2,100. 

Assistance of the Russian government 
has been promised the Persian govern- 
ment, according to information given 
the Department of State, and the shah 
is planning to send to this country dec- 
orations and small cargo for the plane 
to make the flight. 


A. T. & T. Reports Earnings 


To Commerce Commission 


Current earnings of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in the 
year of 1930 and in the month of De- 
cember, as compared to those of the 
corresponding periods in 1929 and as re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, were made public Mar. 3 by the 
Commission. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Month of December: 
Total oper. revenue 
Net oper. revenue 
Net oper. income 

Twelve months: 
Total oper. revenue. $114,560,866 
Net oper. revenue 38,606,552 
Net oper. income., 82,535,844 


Monthl ; 


1930 


1929 
$9,789,579 
8,165,977 


2,940,659 





$111,890,241 
46,846,37 
39,109,516 





y St 





“The Central should be kept an in-| 


Arrangements for the trip, by way | 


for the flight call for departure from | 


require an expenditure of approximately | 


consisted of the sale of three low-priced | 





Near Liverpool 


Structure Three Miles From 


Acres, According to Com- 
merce Department 


A new dock, approximately 18 acres 
in area, now is completed on the Mer- 
|sey River, three miles from the center 
lof Liverpool, England, according to ad- 
| vices received from William Pierce, of 
jthe Liverpool consulate general, and 
|made public recently by the Department 
{of Commerce. The Department’s state- 
|ment follows in full text: 

There has been completed recently a 
new dock on the south bank (Cheshire 
side) of the River Mersey, midway be- 
tween the Birkenhead docks and the en- 
trance at Eastham on the River Mersey 
to the Manchester Ship Canal, and three 
{miles from the center of Liverpool. The 
{dock has been built under authority of 
{the Bromboro Dock Act of 1923. It is 
|a private dock, but firms erecting fac- 
tories or becoming tenants of the ad- 
joining estate, which is being developed 





its facilities. 
| The dock has an area of about 18 
acres, the depth at high water, ordinary 
Spring tide, being 35 feet, and at high 
| water, neap tides, 27 feet. Alongside 
|certain of the berths about a yard more 
of depth is afforded. 

Altogether the scheme that is, the 
| dock and the reclamation of the adjoin- 
|ing areas—covers 145 acres and has a 


width of the land under reclamation 
from the foreshore being about a quar- 
ter of a mile. The dock entrance is 75 
feet in width, and there is a lock for 
barges 160 feet long. 

Provisions for Traffic 

There are three ‘principal quay walls, 
the north and south walls having deep 
water lengths of 900 feet each, and the 
east wall 500 feet. The lock, which will 
be used to accommodate barge traffic, 
has an over-all length of 272 feet, with 
a clear width of 75 feet. The gates will 
be operated by hydraulic power, and the 
-ulverts will be controlled by both hy- 
draulic and hand-operated sluices. 

The north river embankment and the 
south river wall have lengths of about 
2,000 feet and 3,000 feet, respectively, 
and each incloses an area of approxi- 





mately 50 acres of foreshore. For 
| barges, the Manchester Ship Canal, the 
|Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and the 


| ° . ° 

| Bridgewater Canal are all within easy 
| distance, and for river craft the lock will 
| insure passage for about 314 hours each 
side of high water. In addition, between 


tides they will be able to berth outside 
the river wall on the south side of the 
entrance, 

For rail traffic all berths will be con- 
nected to the main line by means of the 
belt railway which serves the factories 
in the vicinity. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. 3 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 





aration denied. : ’ 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3501.—Switching charges at Fort Wayne, 


at Fort Wayne, Ind., found not justified. 
proceeding discontinued. 

No. 20602.—American Tank Co. v. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway: Rates 
on steel tanks, knocked down, from Gary, 
Ind., and Bessemer, Ala., to Artesia, N. 
| Mex., found unreasonable, 
awarded. 

No. 21046.—Buckeye Rolling Mill Co. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Upon recon- 
sideration, rates on light iron and _ steel 
| rails, in earloads, from Newark, Ohio, to 
destinations in Kentucky and _ Virginia 
found not unlawful. Rates on like traffic 
from Newark to certain destinations in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
found unduly prejudicial and in certain in- 
stances unreasonable. Reasonable and non- 
prejudicial basis of rates prescribed. Find- 
ings in original report, 159 Cc. C. 43. 
modified. 

No, 21662.—Fall River, Chamber of Com- 
merce, for and on behalf of East Freetown 
Saw Mill Co. v. Boston & Maine Railroad: 
On reargument, finding in former report, 
163 I. C. C. 93, that rates on round-edge 
lumber, in carloads, from certain points in 
Maine to Fall River, Acushnet and New 
Bedford, Mass., were unreasonable for the 
future but not unduly prejudicial, affirmed. 
Finding awarding reparation reversed, and 
reparation denied. 

No. 22030.—Associated Oil Co. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Charges 
on fuel oil, in tank-car loads, from Vernon, 
Calif., to Ajo, Ariz., found unduly prejudi- 

No. 22389 and related cases.—Tri-State 
Traffic Co. v. Pennsylvania Railroad: 1. Car- 
load rates on potatoes from producing 
points in Maryland and Virginia to destina- 
tions in Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee, 
found unreasonable but not otherwise un- 
lawful. Reasonable rates prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 2, Carload rates 
potatoes from producing points in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia to 
destinations in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, found unreasonable but not other- 
wise unlawful. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded, 

No. 23797.—City of Richmond v. Bay 
Cities Transportation Co.: Maintenance 
combination ocean-rail rates between Rich- 
mond, Calif., and inland points in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho, 
joint ocean-rail rates contemporaneously 
maintained between other San Francisco 
Bay cities and inland poimts in the desig- 
nated States, found unduly prejudicial to 
| Richmond. Undue prejudice ordered re- 
| moved, 
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|river frontage of 1% miles, the extreme | 
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|rily because of low silver exchange, and, 


|new-year holiday season, with foreign 


jare almost prohibitive at the 
cial and in violation of the long-and-short-| level of exchange. 
haul provision of the fourth section. Rep-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| sounder 
| Largely due to the adoption of a con- 





atements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Central of Georgia Ry. 


; ’ | ume required, and to the Australian im- 
;as an industrial area, may make use of | 


Australian Purchasing Power Below Living Costs; Situa- 
tion Dull in China With Little Prospects of Early 
Improvement in Japan, According to Survey 


Center of City Covers 18 | Business conditions in the Far East| in the similar period of 1929. (One yen| 


are generally dull with no immediate} equals $0.494.) 
signs of improvement, according to the 
weekly survey of world trade by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The _ survey 
dealing with countries in the Orient fol-| 
lows in full text: 


Australia 
Australia.—The Australian-London ex- 


India 


India.—Final estimates made of India’s 
current sugar crop gives an increase of | 
10 per cent in acreage and 15 per cent} 
in yield, compared with last year. Re-| 
ceipts of Indian railways will decline ap- 
\ 1 , proximately 75,000,000 rupees for the} 
change rate remained fairly nominal year ending Mar. 31, 1931, according to! 
throughout 1930, with a gradual upward/hudget estimates, due to economic dis-| 
tendency, but with the opening of 1931,]location with consequent decline in| 
it took a sharp turn upward due to the| freight and passenger receipts. 


Drastic | 
inability of bankers to supply the de-| economies will b ticed duri the | 
mand. On Jan. 27, 1930, the buying ra Se eee | 


te| next fiscal year in connection with run-| 
Australia on London stood at £102 per| ning expenses, and capital expenses will 
£100, and by Oct. 10 it had advanced by | be confined to works already under way. 
easy stages to £108/10/0. On Jan. 5,| (Rupee about $0.36.) ° 
1931, however, it advanced sharply to) 
£115/2/6, and by Jan. 30 the official buy- | apan 
ing rate stood at £130/10/0 per £100. | I Th J P: : ; 
The outside rate on the same date stood) ,.”@pan.—The general economic situa- 
at £134, ion in Japan remains fundamentally the 
Even at these high rates it has been|S@me, with no immediate prospects of a 
impossible to obtain exchange in the vol-| nh — a. of —“—— one} 
|return to profitable prices. Some com- | 
porter this in many cases has been a|Modity markets, particularly the auto- | 
greater handicap than the actual dis-|™0tive market, are showing more activ- 
count of the exchange. While the Aus-| ity, but this is attributed to seasonal de- 
tralian, importer is suffering from | A certain degree of optimism 
exchange condition, the exporter, 2 —— the a trade 
should be remembered, is enjoying a dis-| 2@!8nce so far this year, although it is 
tinct advantage, which enables him to | recognized that the drop in imports is 
quote lower prices to his foreign cus- due to the postponement of purchases of 
tomers. In too many instances, however, essential raw materials, particularly raw 


the export advantage gained from the | Cotton, in anticipation of lower prices. 
There are a number of unfavorable 


exchange premium is:offset by low price | 3 
— obtaining in Australia’s principal | factors me — — oe 
markets. | considered. Export trade may be 
The cost of living has“ declined very | affected by the increased Chinese tariff 
noticeably during the past year espe- | and decline in the price of silver. With 
cially during recent months. ‘The whole-| the possibility of an increase in imports, 
sale index which ‘stood at 1719 in Jan-|°Wing to the low stocks of raw materials, 
uary, 1930, has declined to 1260, or|2" early unfavorable trade balance may 
about 20 per cent, by November of that | be expected. _ The agricultural situation 
year, and further declines have occurred | - or unsatisfactory as the downward 
since that time. Retail prices have also wees rice and silk prices has not been 


shown a corresponding decrease—the in- | 

dex number for 30 principal cities of the| _. The Government has announced an ad- 
Commonwealth declining from 993 in|ditional purchase of 1,000,000 koku of 
January to 880 in November, 1930, or|Tice on Feb. 16 at an average price of 
approximately 1144 per cent. Rents have|19 yen per koku, and is exporting its 
also declined appreciably. Despite re-| holdings of old rice, shipments since last 
ductions in the cost of living, however, October totaling 500,000 koku, princi- 
the decline has not been commensurate | Pally to Oriental markets. (One koku 
with the reduction in purchasing power equals 5.12 bushels.) Losses to the gov- 





Native holidays did not materialize, but 


| stocks, 


}exchange is reported of certain classes 
| of 


|ciations in silver without corresponding 


| Railway from Apr. 1, to July 29, were 


throughout the country. — = holdings of both rice and 
eae raw silk have mounted to i 

British Malaya i ery ene 

British Malaya.— Current Malayan 
business conditions indicate satisfactory 
progress in liquidating the overtraded 
position of many firms. Business turn- 
over is seasonally low in some lines and 
normal in others. The expected stimula- 
tion to business as a result of recent 


there were considerably fewer dealer fail- 
ures prior to the Chinese new-year set- 
tlements than were anticipated. Import-| 
ers state that payments are being made| 
slightly more promptly and report some | 
revival in ordering to replace exhausted | 


China 


China.—Bysiness in foreign trading is 
generally dull throughout China, prima- 


secondarily, because of the Chinese lunar 


demand still subnormal for China prod- 
ucts. Imports business is most severely 
affected, as prices for many commodities | 
present | 
Increased evidence | 
of Soviet activity in China’s import trade | 
is noted in the gradual resumption of} 
activities in China on the part of Soviet 





Ind.: Proposed increased switching charges trade institutions, 


Carrying trade from China to the 


Suspended schedules ordered canceled and| United States is generally only about 70 


per cent below normal, with increased 
competition because of additional special 
services via the Panama Canal. Shang- 
hai’s real estate market and building) 


Reparation | construction continue active, with sev-| 


eral large transactions reported consum- 
mated during the first half of February. 

With the lunar new year settlement 
date passed, Chinese business in North 
China is generally found to be on a! 
basis than was_ expected. | 
servative policy as a result of continued 
exchange fluctuations, no important 
firms engaged in foreign trade failed to 
weather the settlement of accounts, al- 
though a majority have taken losses or 
made but small profits during the year. 
Foreign exchange is believed to have 
been the outstanding factor influencing 
business, coupled with the depreciation 
of Shansi currency, and the failure of | 
the Manchurian export market contribut- 
ing toward limiting sales in that area. 

Tientsin banks report that heavy term | 
deposits have been made by companies | 
that are unwilling to utilize their funds | 
in the import or export trade under the 
present precarious conditions caused by 
exchange. Unable to employ funds 
profitably in normal business turnover, | 
an unfortunate tendency to gamble in| 


dealers and firms in the Tientsin, 
Shanghai, and Honk Kong markets. 
South China markets are extremely 
dull, Normal shipping in Kiangsi Prov- 
ince is still prevented above Wuchow, 
but further clarification of the situation 
is expected upon conclusion of the pres- 
ent negotiations in Nanking. 
Manchurian trade conditiens continue | 
extremely low, following further depre- | 


increases in the prices of export com- 
modities. 

January exports of cereals, bean prod- 
ucts and beans from Dairen aggregated 
only 221,000 metric tons, against 409,- 
000 one year ago. 

Receipts of the South Manchurian 


lower by 26,000,000 yen than receipts | 


Louisville & Nash- 








French Indo-China 


_ French Indo-China.—The general credit 
situation is somewhat easier, after liqui- 
dation of many weak firms, and predic- 
tions are made freely in business circles 
that at the height of the rice season in 
April a turn for the better will take 
place. Foreign demand for rice contin- 
ues slack, on account of a 5 per cent 
disadvantage in price, compared with 
Rangoon rice. Saigon prices of white 
rice are about 4.40 piasters ($1.72) per 
picul (1331/3 pounds) for paddy (un- 
husked) rice, 

Exports in January totaled 51,000 met- 


|rie tons, compared with 93,000 tons in 


the corresponding month last year. Of| 
the total Hong Kong received 16,000 
tons; France and colonies, 16,000; Java, | 
14,000; and all other countries, 5;000 tons. | 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—There is no im-| 
provement in Philippine conditions and 
foodstuff and textile operators complain 
of very small movement of merchandise. 
Credits and collections continue difficult 


| 


}and all firms are operating on a cautious 


basis. 
Siam 

Siam.—There has been little change in 
general trade conditions. The Chinese 
New Year, observed in Siam by the many 
Chinese merchants, passed quietly, with 
fair settlements reported, but the in- | 
crease in trade activty was disappoint- | 
ing. The credit situation is unimproved | 


|and scarcity of cash in up-country dis- 


tricts is affecting collections adversely. | 
Conditions are further accentuated by | 
the practice of farmers holding paddy 
prices. 


Steel and Iron Industries . | 


Report Increased Activity | 
| 


[Continued trom Page 5.] 
under December, 1930, and 60 per cent! 
under January, 1930. 

Heavy machinery builders report Jan- 
uary activilies at approximately 60 per 
cent of capacity. This is about 7 per 
cent under the average rate for the last 
three months of 1930. Inquiries are re- 
ported as increasing. 

Dairy and ice cream machinery and 
supplies manufacturers report that Jan-| 
uary sales of machinery were 5 per cent 
ahead ot December, and 16 per cent un- 
der January, 1930. Sales of delivery | 
equipment were 1 per cent under De- 
cember, but 1.5 per cent ahead of Jan- 
uary, 1930. Sales of small equipment 
were 17 per cent ahead of December, 
and 2 per cent ahead of January, 1930. | 
Sales of supplies were 12 per cent ahead | 
of December and 1 per cent ahead ot 
January, 1930. | 

December sales of mechanical stokers 
were 25 per cent under November, 50| 
per cent under December, 1929, and 48 
per cent under December, 1922. Total 
sals for 1930 were 31 per cent under 
1929 and 21 per cent under 1928. | 

The National Metal Trades Associa- | 
tion reports February employment 3.4 
per cent less than for the last week in 
December, due mostly to inventory lay- 
offs in January which recent small gains | 
in activity have not been able to absorb. 
The association’s’ index of employment | 
at the end of January stood at 78.4! 





;}compared with 81.1 at the end of De-! 


cember. The index at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1930, was 102.3. 

Office equipment manufacturers report 
that the first six weeks of 1931 show 
some improvement over the average for 
the last quarter of 1930, but are slightly 
behind the volume for the first six weeks 
of 1930. This industry reports that the 
first half of 1930 compared very fa- 
vorably with the same period of 1929. 
February seems to be running even with 
January which was ahead of December 
and November, the low month, 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 
Rubber Boots and Shoes: The employ- 
ment index for rubber boots and shoes 
in January was 69.7, compared with 76 
for December and 94.9 for January, 
1930. The pay roll index in January was 
54.7, compared with 65.2 for December | 


and 95.8 for January, 1930. | 


|state Commerce 






For Equipment 


Capital Expenditure in 1930 
On Additions and Im- 
provements Was Highest 
In Four Years 





Actual capital expenditures of Class I 
railroads in 1930 for new equipment and 
additions and betterments to carrier 
properties amounted to more than $872,- 
000,000, the largest total for any year 
since 1926, according to a report of. the 
American Railway Association just 
transmitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Capita) expenditures made by the Class 
I railroads in 1930 for new equipment 
and additions and betterments to prop- 
erty used in transportation service were 
the greatest for any year since 1926, ac- 
cording to complete reports for the year 
just received from the rail carriers by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Capital expenditures actually made in 
1930 totaled $872,608,000, an increase of 
$18,887,0000 above such expenditures 
made in 1929 and an increase of $195,- 
943,000 above those in 1928. They also 
were an increase of $101,056,000 above 
those made in 1927, but a reduction of 
$12,478,000 under 1926. 

Amount Carried Over 

Unexpended authorizations represent- 
ing physically uncompleted work carried 
over into 1931 from 1930 amounted to 
$396,679,000 compared with $579,005,000, 
the amount of carry-over found. on. the 
books of the railroad companies on Jan, 
1, 1930. 

The amount of capital expenditures 
devoted in 1930 to purchase of equip- 
ment was $328,269,000 compared with 
$321,306,000 in 1929. This was an in- 
crease of $6,963,000 or 2.2 per cent above 
the preceding year. 

Roadway and structuies expenditures 
aggregated $544,339,000, compared with 
$532,415,000 in 1929, an increase of $11,- 
924,000 or 2.2 per cent. 

Capital expenditures made in 1930 for 
locomotives amounted to $88,494,000 come 
pared with $70,660,000 made in 1929, 
For freight cars, expenditures amounted 
to $181,028,000 compared with $19i,- 
917,000 in 1929. For passenger cars, 
capital expenditures in 1930 amounted to 
$44,791,000 compared with $38,670,000 
in the preceding year. For “other equip- 
ment,” capital expenditures amounted to 





$13,956,000 compared with $20,059,000 
in 1929. Q 
Capital expenditures for additional 


track in 1930 amounted to $114,486,000 
compared with $129,148,000 in 1929. For 
heavier rail, expenditures totaled $47,- 
101,000 compared with $46,862,000 the 
year before. For shops and engine 
houses, including machinery and tools, 
expenditures totaled $29,179,000 com- 
pared with $36,561,000 in. 1929. Ex- 
penditures for additional ballast showed 
a reduction, having been $11,455,000 in 


| 1930 compared with $17,049,000 in 1929. 


For all other improvements, $342,118,000 
were expended in 1930 compared with 
$302,795,000 in 1929. : 
Capital expenditures made each hie 
since the beginning of the railways’ pro- 
gram for increased efficiency of opera- 


}tion in 1923 follow: 


192% 


. .$1,059,149,000 





TO2E nccancccsees 874,744,000 
i cecsece 748,191,000 
1926 .....00+026 885,086,000 
TOE, ee seceeacene 771,552,000 
SOGD visacasaccans - 676,665,000 
TOZD accvcsccevies 853,721,000 
BUND cs ccceen sans 872,608,000 

Total .....$6,741,716,000 


Capital expenditures during this eight- 
year period averaged $842,715,000 per 
year. Expenditures in 1930, even in the 
face of a reduction in traffic and earn- 
ings, exceeded this average by $29,893,- 
000 and were exceeded by the expendi- 
tures of only three previous years—1923, 
1924 and 1926. 








Railway Express Agency 
Reports Current Earnings 





Current earnings of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., in 1930 and in De- 
cember, as compared to the correspond- 
ing periods of 1929 and as reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
were made public Mar. 3 by the Commis- 


sion. The Commission’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Month of December: 1930 1929 
Total oper. revenue. $10,509,025 $11,923,983 
Net oper. revenue 193,908 181,331 
Net over. income 100,319 83,965 


Twelve months: 
Total oper, revenue, $128,469,596 
Net oper. revenue 2,648,843 
Net oper. income 1,259,202 


$140,710,786 
2,616,165 
927,336 
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Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 






Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


Commission and just 
announced are summarized as follows: 

No. 24272.--The Standard Lumber Co,, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., v. Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of pine lumber, 
carloads, from McRae, Fla. to Waynes- 
boro, Va., to the extent it exceeded 34% 
cents and due to the absence of joint 
through rates. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24273.—The Seymour Packing Co.,, 
Topeka, Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on shipments of frozen eggs, 
from Topeka to Atlanta, Ga., previously 
presented on informal docket, Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and reparation, 

No. 24274.—Southern Traffic Service, 
Wilmington, N. C., v. Clyde Steamship Co, 


et al. Ask for reparation on account of 
alleged unjust and unreasonable rates on 
scrap lead, packed in barrels, with cloth 


heads, from Wilmington, N. C., to Newark, 
N. J., due to the absence of through rates, 
Ask for the application of a through sixth- 


class rate of 36 cents, and reparation to 
that basis. 
No. 24275.—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg 


Chamber of Commerce, for Williams and 
McKeithan Lumber Co. of Virginia, Ine, 
Lynchburg, Va., v. Southern Ra:!way et al, 
Against rate of 54% cents on carload 
shipments of lumber from Wallaceville, S, 
C., to Schenectady, N. Y., as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded come 
bination rate of 51 cents, which would have} 
been the rate accruing had Jones US ¥ 
Rules for Constructing Combination, been 
used. Ask for a commodity rate of 40% 
cents carried in Glenn's I. C. C, A-541 and 
reparation, . 


- 
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Tax on Agents 
Of Fire Insurers 
Voided in Oregon 


Court Rules $500 License Is | 
Unreasonable and Consti- 
tutes an Interference to 


Business 





Portland, Oreg., Mar. 3.—The Oregon | 
statute which imposes a license fee, 
of $500 for each additional fire; 
insurance agent appointed by fire, in- 
surance companies doing business’ in 
the State in excess of one in cities of 
less than 50,000 population and in excess | 
of two in cities of 50,000 or more popu- 
lation has been declared unconstitutional 
by a statutory three-judge Federal 
court in a recent opinion by Circuit 
Judge Wilbur. 

So far as the statute attempts to dis- 
criminate between a foreign and domes- 
tic insurance company as to the license 
fee for its agents, it is for that reason 
and to that extent void, Judge Wilbur’s 
opinion held. However, even if the stat- 
ute applies to all companies, the court 
ruled, the $500 license fee for each ad- 
ditional agent is as unreasonable and un- 
constitutional interference with the right 
of a fire insurance company to transact 
business. The case was entitled North- 
western National Insurance Co. v. Lee, 
Insurance Commissioner of Oregon. 


The defendant had justified the legis- 
lation solely on the ground that the pro- 
vision under attack applies to. foreign 
corporations, the court explained. He} 
had cited the case of Herbring v. Lee, | 
126 Oreg. 588, in which the statute had 
been upheld on this ground. That case 
was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States where it was sustained 
on the ground that the legislation is a 
regulation solely of the right of the cor- 
poration and does not interfere with any | 
constitutional right of the individual who 
applied for an agent’s license (IV U. S.}| 
Daily 2508). In that case the Supreme | 
Court did not pass upon the rights of 
the insurance company and for that | 
reason, according to the three judge 
court, no doubt the company has brought | 
this action. 

“The- defendant does not assert that 
the statute in question applies only to} 
foreign insurance companies but attempts | 
to justify the imposition of the license 
fee solely upon the ground that the plain- | 
tiff is a foreign insurance company and 
for that reason the State has the power 
to determine the conditions upon which 
such company shall transact business 
therein,” the court pointed out. 

“The right of the State to limit the 
number of agents of all insurance com-| 
panies and to exact license fees, large 
and small, from them or their agents as 
a condition to the transaction of that 
business is predicated upon either the po- 
lice or taxing power of the State. The 
defendant does not claim that the law in 
question is a lawful exercise of either 
power.” 

In considering the statute on the 
theory that it is valid because the plain- 
tiff is a foreign corporation, the court 
“e404 that where a foreign corporation 
is fawfully within the State and author- 
ized to do business there, it is entitled 
to invoke the ,same constitutional pro- 
vision that a domestic company may in- 
voke and therefore the State cannot de- 
prive the foreign corporation of its con- 
stitutional right to equal protection of 
the law. 
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Pipe Line Measure 


Walsh Bill Provides Permits 
For Gas Importation 


The bill (S. 5814) to provide for issu- 
ance of permits for constructi>n of pipe 
lines for importation of natural or artifi- 
cial gas into the United States, was! 
passed Mar. 3 by the Senate. The meas-| 
ure was sponsored by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, 

The bill had the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the General 
Land Office, according to letters made a 
part of the committee report, which ex- 
plained that permittees under its terms 


must be classified as common carriers 
and remain so. Power is given for the 
permittees to construct their lines 
through public domains and national 
forests. 


New York Insurer 
Increases Surplus 


@ @Report on Harmonia Fire In- 
surance Company of Buffalo 








State of New York: 
New York, Mar. 3. 
An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the Harmonia Fire Insurance 
Company of Buffalo, which is controlled 
by the Home Insurance Company of New 
York, shows total admitted assets of $4,- 
617,681 and total liabilities, except cap- 
ital of $1,555,723, according to the re- 
rt of the State insurance department. | 
he capital was placed at $1,000,000 and | 
surplus $2,061,957, bringing the surplus | 
to policyholders to $3,061,957. The ex-| 
amination was made as of Dec, 31, 1929. | 
The report shows the following con- | 
densed statement of results for the five- 
year period ended Dec. 31, 1929, on the 
form adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners: 
Underwriting 


Premiums earned $1,943,103.96 
Losses incurred $786,149.40 
Expenses incurred 980,098.82 
Nonadmitted items 21,887.34 


underwriting $1,788,135.56 


Investments 


Gain from 


Interest and dividends $440,771.78 

Profit on investments 168,644.66 

$609,416.44 

Loss on investments $72,462.42 

Investments expenses 16,914.07 | 

$89,376.49 | 

Gain from investments $520,039.95 

Miscellaneous 

Surplus paid in $1,300,532,00 
Gain from underwriting and in- 

vestments $1,975,540.35 

Dividends declared 281,000.00 


Net gain in surplus $1,694,540.35 
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‘compensation law, the employer may or 
j; may not be liable according to the facts 


| Samuel 


| Department believed it would be desir- 
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Public Utilities 
Nature of Liability | Paper Company 


For Injury Define 


Oklahoma Court Rules on Mis-| 
hap During Movement of 
Injured Worker 


| 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Mar. 3.—Con- | 
ditions under which the employer or the 
physician treating an injured employe) 
under the Oklahoma Workmen’s Com- | 
pensation Act may be held liable at com-| 
mon law for an independent injury sus-| 
tained while the employe is being moved! 
from one hospital to another are de-| 
fined by the Oklahoma Supreme Court | 
in the recent case of Aetna Life Insur-| 
ance Co. v. Watts. 

If the surgeon determines that it is 
necessary to remove the injured patient, 
and by reason thereof another independ- 
ent injury occurs, the employer is not! 
liable in an action at law, the court 
said. On the other hand, if the employer 
directs the removal which results in dam-| 
ages not cognizable under the workmen’s | 


and circumstances of the case. 

The court explained that if an insur- 
ance carrier directs the removal with- 
out the consent and advice of the treat- 
ing physician, it is responsible for any | 
subsequent injury unless justified in or- 
dering the removal. In determining} 
whether or not a removal is justified, 
it was pointed out, there should be con- 
sidered whether competent medical or 
surgical advice was available and 
whether an emergency existed requiring 
removal without waiting for such medi- 
cal or surgical advice. 

In this case it was held that the pro- | 
priety of an order of the insurance | 
carrier for removal of the plaintiff 
from one hospital to another was a ques- 
tion for the jury. A new trial was 
granted because an instruction to the 
jury presenting the theory of the case 
was in error since there was no evi- 
dence to support the theory. | 


Underwriters Asked | 
For Standard Form 
On Personal In juries: 








|tion systems. 





New York State Insurance 
Department Seeks ‘Rider’ 
To Show Insurers’ Intent 
In Liability Policies 


State of New York: 
New York, Mar. 3. 


The State Insurance Department has 
sent a letter to James A, Beha, general | 
manager and counsel of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, | 
relative to the decision in the case of | 
Brustein v. New Amsterdam} 
Casualty Company (V U. S. Daily, 3426), | 
with the request the National Bureau 
draft for submission to the Department a 
standard form of endorsement for at- 
tachment to pclicy contracts, according 
to the Chief of the Rating Bureau, Joseph 
J. Magrath. 

It was pointed out that as the decision 
of the Court of Appeals apparently ex- 
cluded liability for “loss of service” ac- 
tions in policies worded as the one in- 
volved in that case, the State Insurance 


able to have a form drafted, clearly set- 
ting forth the intention to insure loss} 


|of service actions, or in lieu thereof that 


the words in the policy “bodily injuries” 
used in the contract, be amended to mean 
“personal injuries” or “injury to per- 
sons.” 

Uniformity in Language Sought 


Mr. Magrath stated orally that the 


| form to be submitted for approval of the 


Insurance Department would facilitate 
the adoption of uniform language in lia- 
bility contracts of this nature. He said 
that when the form is drafted and passed 
upon it will be returned to the National 
Bureau for notification to the members of 
that organization. Mr. Magrath’s letter 
tollows in full text: 

Re: Decision in the matter of Samuel 
Brustein v. New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, in the Court of Appeals: 


New Form Requested 


You have undoubtedly given some con- 
sideration to the above-named decision 
in the matter of a liability contract of | 
insurance against loss as a result of 
bodily injuries. In view of the fact that 
the decision apparently excludes liability 
for loss of service actions in policies so 
worded, and the further fact that insur- 
ance companies have almost without ex- 
ception settled loss of service actions 
under policies so worded, I believe it 
would be desirable for the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters | 
to draft for submission to this depart- 
ment a standard form of endorsement 
for attachment to policy contracts, 
clearly setting forth the intention to in- 
sure loss of service actions, or in lieu 
thereof, the statement that the words 
“bodily injuries” as used in the contract, 
shall be amended to mean “persona! in- 
juries” or “injury to persons.” 

I might also call attention to the fact 
that “motor liability policies” as de-| 
scribed in section 9 (i) of the Vehicle and 
Traffic Law, require coverage “for injury | 
to or death of any person.” 





lization in 1926 of the association, the 


;of the International Paper and Power 
| Company, had 17 per cent of the voting 


| Since that time, its control has increased 


{Frank Jay Gould, American 


|Formed Organization 


|for about 23 per cent of the common 


| instead of 100 w. night, 150 w, day. 


| South Mulberry 
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Radio 


3 Said to Control | 
_ Power Group in New England 


Workmen’ 





‘Growth of International Paper and Power Holdings in| 


Association and Elimination of Outside Interests 


Described to Federal 


Trade Commission 





Growth of the International Paper and 
Power Company holdings in the New 
England Power Association and the elim- 
ination of outside interests in the asso- 
ciation were described in testimony Mar. 
3 before the Federal Trade Commission, 
investigating public utilities. 

’. B. Horn, Commission accountant, 
testified that at the time of the organ- 


International Paper Company, subsidiary 


stock in the New England company. 
to 85 per cent, while outside interests 
who originally owned about 60 per cent 
of the shares have been acquired. These 
interests included Northeastern Power 
Corporation, Stone and Webster, Inc., 
Interna- 
tional Corporation, Blodgett and Com- 
pany, and Estabrook and Company, it 
was testified. | 


Four Separate Groups 


Mr. Horn explained there were four 
separate groups who participated in the 
crganization of the New England Power 
Association in January, 1926. These 
were the New England Company which 
was to turn over to the new company 
its holdings of stock of all companies | 
in the then New England power system | 





or voting stock and a fixed amount of 
preferred stock which had no voting | 
rights. 

The other three groups, he said, were | 
the Northeastern Power Corporation | 
which was allotted about 33 per cent} 
of the voting stock; Stone and Webster, | 
Inc., which was alloted about 27 per 
cent; and the International Paper Com- 
pany, which received about 17 per cent, 


|this stock to be paid for in cash and the | 


money used to purchase retail distribu- | 


Testimony in the form of a chart, list- | 


ing the individuals who have served on|t 


the board of directors of the associa- 


{tion since its organization, brought out | 


that 12 of the 33 directors of the asso- | 
ciation resigned and went off the board | 
on May 8, 1928. 

Questioned by Judge Robert E. Healy, 
Commission chief counsel, as to the rea- 
son *r their resignations, Mr. Horn tes- 
tified that it was because the sharehold- 
ers which they represented had disposed 
of their holdings of common shares of | 
the association. These 12 vacancies on 
the board were not filled, he said. Later, 
four other directors retired and six) 
others were elected, he testified. 


Holdings of Paper 
And Power Company 


A tabulation showing the officers and | 
directors of the association and its sub- 


|sidiaries who were connected with two | 


or more of these companies at the end | 
of 1929 was introduced into the record. | 
Testimony concerning this table brought | 
out that seven directors and two officers 
of the association were connected with | 


Applications 


—to— 
Radio Commission 





Applications for radio permits just re- 
ceived have been made public by the 
Federal Radio Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WEHC, Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va., construction permit to change fre- 
quency from 1,200 ke. to 1,350 ke., increase 
power from 100 w. night, 250 w. day, to 500 
w. day and night, and change hours of op- 


eration from unlimited to daytime, also 
change equipment. ; 
KRMD, Robert M. Dean, 1445 Clai- 


borne Avenue, Shreveport, La., application 
amended to request 100 w. day and night, 


WJKS, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corp., 540 
West Lake Street, Gary, Ind., modification 
of license amended to request 560 kce., in- 
stead of 610 ke. (Applicant states that if 


facilities of another station must be re- 
quested, those of WIBC and WPCC are ap- 
plied for.) 


KFGQ, Boone Biblical College, Boone, | 
Iowa, modification of license requesting ad- 
ditional hours of 4 a. m, to 6 a. m. daily, 
Now licensed to share with KFJY and 
KFGQ, with certain hours specified for the 
use of KFGQ. 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, 200 South Mul- 
berry Street, Muncie, Ind., modification of 
construction permit to move transmitter 
from 2224 South Jefferson Street, to 220) 

Street, Muncie, Ind., and 
change antenna system. 

/GL, F. C. Zieg (Allen-Wayne Co.), 213- 
215 West Main Street, Ft. Wayne, Jnd., mod- | 
ification of license to increase power from 
100 w. to 100 w. night, 250 w. day, on 
1,370 ke. « 

KLZ, The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., 17th 
and Lincoln Streets, Denver, Colo., to de- 
termine license power of station by direct 
measurement of antenna input. 


Merle F. Jewell and Merinda C. Jewell, | 
Wahkoma Hotel, Hood River, Oreg., con- 
struction permit resubmitted to request! 


1,310 ke., instead of 1,500 ke., and to share 
with KMED, instead of unlimited time, 
same power of 50 w. requested. 

KGEW, The City of Fort Morgan, Colo., 
construction permit amended to request 
500 w. night, 1 kw. day, instead of 500 w, 
night, 750 w. day. 





Census of Distribution 


me ’ | 

Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 

The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available 


a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 


in city reports, 


each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 


store organizations, 

Number of stores, retail, A; 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; 
wages ‘including part-time employes), F: 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: | 


full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net | 
stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


South Milwaukee, Wis., 1930 Population, 10,706 | 
A B ( dD , F | 
All stores ; 180 219 » $3,953,658. 100.00 $453,827 $282,238 
Single-store independents 164 169 3,232,749 81.77 383,575 216,885 
Chains (four or more units) 9 41 608,939 15.27 58,134 53,957 
All other types of organization 7 y 116,970 2.96 12,118 11,396 
Waukesha, Wis., 1930 Population, 17,176 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ; 268 661 $10,912,369 100.00 $1,429,886 $1,005,011 
Single-store independents 235 536 8,656,345 79.33 1,213,857 804,113 
Chains (four or more units) 23 98 1,813,923 16.62 141,833 167,793 
All other types of organization 10 27 442,101 4.05 74,196 33,106 
Wauwatosa, Wis., 1930 Population, 21,194 
A B Cc I E F 
All stores : 148 442 $7,659,743 100.00 $497,376 $768,341) 
Single-store independents 118 305 5,788,711 75.57 440,077 556,852 | 
Chains (four or more units) 20 114 1,497 257 19.55 38,972 175,908 | 
All other types of organization... 10 23 373,775 4.88 18,327 





the International Paper and Power Com- | 


pany and its other principal subsidiaries. 

The International Paper and Power 
Company, it was shown, owns the In- 
ternational Hydroelectric System which 
in turn owned on Dec. 31, 1929, about 
85 per cent of the common shares of 
the New England Power Association. 
The tabulation also revealed that five 
individuals of the association were con- 
nected at that time with the Interna- 
tional Hydroelectric System as directors. 

Prior to Mr. Horn’s testimony, Smith 
W. Brookhart Jr., Commission econo- 
mist, testified on the association’s inter- 
state power movements. He said the 
movement across State lines by the sys- 
tem represented 6.62 per cent of the 
interstate movement for the United 
States in 1929, 

Of the interstate transmission of 
energy by the association, 88.17 per cent 
was transmitted intrasystem and 11.83 
Per cent in transactions with companies 
Outside the system, he said. 


In recording interstate movement for hearing, with J. V- L. Hogan, of New| 


the interstate power inquiry, he testi- 
fied, no attempt was made to analyze 
the legal effect of such movement. Only 
the matter of physical transfer of energy 
across State lines, together with the 
companies engaged in such transfer, wer 
considered, he stated. 
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Right to Operate 
Socialist Radio 
Station Defended 


‘Director of WEVD, New 
York, Says Technical 
Faults Which Led to Com- 


plaints Corrected Now 








Station WEVD, operated by the Debs 





| Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., in New York 
| City, as the “Mouthpiece of the Socialist 
| Party,” is entitled to cortinue operation, 
land all shortcomings in the technical 

operation of the station complained of 
| have been corrected, G. August Gerber, 


| managing direc 


tor of the fund, testified | 


Review Is Denied 
In Telephone Suit 








Supreme Court Not to Test 
Right of Company to Con- 
nection Privileges 





The right of a telephone company to 
|the physical connection of its lines with | 
the system of another company, involved | 
in the case of Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- | 
phone Co. v. Southewestern Bell Tele- | 
phone Co., No. 672, will not be consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it announced Mar. 2 in declining 
to review the case. 

The controversy arose following a dis- 
pute between the companies over the di- 
vision of toll rates, the petition for a 
|writ of certiorari stated. Unable to| 





;/come to an agreement, the Southwestern 
| Bell Telephone Company, a unit of the| 
universal Bell system, was asked to have | 





|before the Federal Radio Commission 


eo defending the station, which 
| the Commission in December voted to 
|+efuse a renewal of license for alleged 
| violation of several radio regulations, Mr 
Gerber said much of his testimony at 
| the hearing on Oct. 14, had been mis- 
leonstrued. Louis G. Caldwell, former 
general counsel of the Commission, repre- 
sented the station at the supplemental 


| 


| York, as consulting radio engineer. 
| Violations Cited 

| Elmer W. Pratt, Commission Exam- 
| iner, who heard the testimony in the 


e| first hearing, recommended the station} 


| be’denied license renewal. He said testi- 


severed the physical connection of the| 
Oklahoma-Arkansas company’s 
|terminating toll service. 
}nies had operated under a contract. 

| The Oklahoma-Arkansas company 


|brought suit claiming that it was enti- | 
connection | 


|tled to have the physical 
|maintained on the ground that it had 
‘been dedicated to the public use. 

| The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Eighth Circuit, however, held that it had 
|/no such right under the Arkansas stat- 
utes requiring every telephone company 
jto “supply all applicants for telephone 
! connection and facilities without discrim- 
ination or partiality.” Further, it de- 
|clared, the long continued physical con- 
nection of the lines under a_ contract 
terminable at will did not amount to a 


lines | 
Both compa- | 


mony given at this hearing showed the | 


Analysis of Interstate station had been guilty of some 29 vio-| 
. J lations from Apr. 17 to Oct. 8, 1930. | 


Movement by Companies | These included failure to announce call | 
_ Analysis of interstate movements by| letters at 15-minute intervals, failure to 
individual companies disclosed that there| announce phonograph records as_ such, 
were six companies which sent or re- | excessive frequency deviation, and opera- 
ceived energy over State boundaries that| tion of the station without a licensed op- 
was 100 per cent or more of the total| erator. y | 
energy available for the company. This! The Commission, on Dec. 18, sustained 
was due largely, it was explained, to the} Examiner Pratt’s recommendation, but 
crossing and recrossing of State lines| three days later, reconsidered this action 
by the same energy before being dis-| and remanded the case to Examiner Pratt 
posed of, |for further hearing. 

Comparison of interstate movement to! Under examination by Mr. Caldwell, 
quantities disposed of by individual com-|Mr. Gerber recounted the history and 


dedication to the public. 


Needed. Gov. P 


Utilities Regulation 


inchot 


Tells State Senators 


Pennsylvania’s Executive 


jin the export movement, 28 


panies showed that eight companies sent 


| or received energy which crossed State 


lines in amounts over 100 per cent of 
he total disposed of. 
It was brought out that 48.6 per cent 
of the energy available for distribution 
in the system moved interstate. Consid- 
ered from the standpoint of net energy 
disposed of, 57.5 per cent of energy 
moved interstate before its final dis- 
position, it was shown. 
Testimony set forth that 
England Power Association system 
1929 generated 1,354,404,157 kilowatt- 
hours and procured 391,239,421 kilowatt- 


the New 


in 


ours trom companies outside the sys-| 
The total power available for dis- | 
1.83 per cent of | 


tem. 
tribution represented 
the total generation for the United 


States in 1929 of 95,582,144,161 kilowatt- 
hours. 


Compilation of Export 
Movements by System 


Compilation of export movements by 
the system brought out that 64.19 per 
cent of the interstate transmission of 
energy was by companies of the asso- 
ciation, if computed on the basis of ex- 
ports to quantities generated. 
on the basis of imports to quantities 
generated the amount was 67.2 per cent, 
according to testimony. 

It was brought out that companies of 


| the Association carried nearly 92 per 


cent of the outside movement of power 


| from Vermont, the most important of the 
New England States in interstate trans-| 


mission. The movement out of this State 
in 1929 amounted to 76.2 per cent of the 
quantity generated within the State, it 
was testified, 

he movement from Rhode Island 
amounted to approximately 55 per cent 


of the total quantity generated in the 


State, of which companies of the Asso- 
ciation carried 87 per cent. Exports from 
New Hampshire were less important 
quantitatively but the system carried 77 
per cent of the movement. The move- 
ment out of Connecticut was of small 
importance. Massachusetts was of third 
importanace in the New England States 
1 er cent of 
which was carried by Association com- 
panies, the witness testified. 





Portion of Flexible Clause 


In Tariff Act Held Invalid 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
negative the congressional legislative 
arrangement of imported articles for 
taxation. 


If the sustained theory of delegation 
applies not only to each statutory rate, 
but to each separate article covered 
thereby, the Executive could take a hun- 
dred articles covered by a single statu- 
tory rate, and tax them by a hundred 
separate amounts, if he chose to investi- 
gate them all, or he could pick out one 
only if he chose to investigate no more. 

If the power to select which articles in 
a paragraph he shall investigate to 
change their taxable status is not Exec- 
utive legislation, we would like to know 
what other name for such Executive se- 
lection is appropriate. 

If that power can be delegated then 
an act which repealed all existing rates 
and simply authorized the Executive to 
fix the rate on every imported article 





Figured | 


| the purpose of the station, emphasizing 
that it is a nonprofit enterprise designed 
to further the Socialist movement, and 
| operating as an “open forum of the air.” 
|He said it has never wilfully violated 
|any Commission regulation, and that the 
|actions complained of have been cor- 
| rected. E , 

The alleged violations, said Mr. Ger- 


ber, were unintentional, and were com- | 
Technical | 


mitted without his knowledge. 
infractions, he said, have been traced 
to the former chief operator of the sta- 
tion, who since has been dismissed. Since 
July of 1930, he said, “not a single viola- 
tion has been reported.” 
Disagreement on Testimony 

Mr. Caldwell, and Ben S. Fisher, as- 
| sistant general counsel of the Commis- 
|sion, disagreed as to the admissibility 
lof certain of the testimony. Mr. Fisher 
claimed the hearing was not a new one 
but the case simply had been remanded 
for further testimony. Consequently, he 
held much of the testimony of Mr. Ger- 
| ber was irrelevant. Examiner Pratt, al- 
lthough observing that he “did not like 
ithe undercurrent of the argument as a 
| whole,” said, however, that the pro- 
| cedure was proper. 


“financially responsible.” Representing 
a capital investment of $30,000 in appa- 
|ratus, he said the gross cost of operation 
lis about $50,000 a year. The income last 
year, he stated, was approximately $43,- 
| 500, and this year should be increased by 
25,000. 

| The station is largely supported by 
|eontributions from followers of the So- 
cialist movement, the witness said, assert- 
ing that some $70,000 had been donated. 
Through an arrangement with Mr. Ho- 
gan, he said, the technical operation of 
\the station will be efficiently supervised 
in the future. 

| 

| LEP PPP LLL LLL OLLI 
t difference within named limits, 
lor without limits, would be equally con- 
| stitutional. The legal nature of that 
| delegation and of the delegation at is- 
| sue here would be identical. Each would 
equally be an “intelligent purpose and 


} upon cos 


lan.” 
|P If the theory of the Hampton case can 
lbe carried further than changing the 


hey are named and applied by 
Congress in the statutory paragraphs 
then we are at a loss to state the legal 
‘limits beyond which such delegation can- 
| not go. If such legal limits cannot be 
stated then the constitutional limitation 
| confining legislation to Congress ceases 
to exist. Nothing remains to which it 
can be applied. 
| We are unable to comprehend how the 
| simply requiring an intelligent plan 
|or purpose provides any limitation upon 
| what power can be legally delegated, un- 
l}ess it is confined to the delegation ac- 
tually systained in the Hampton case. 
If not so confined nothing remains of 
the express constitutional limitation. 
This disposes of all phases of this com- 


plicated test case. 


|rates as t 


rule 





Judgment will issue in favor of the 
| plaintiff for the sum of, $404.25. 
| , . in : BROWN, Jd. 
Concurr! =. 7's © det the do 


Judgment 
| fendant shall pay to the 
lof $404.25. 

(The 


plaintiff the sum 


dissenting opinion in this 


case by Judge Cline will be printed 
| in full text in the issue of Mar. 5.) 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 





Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 











el 


Mr. Gerber declared the station was} 


Declares Against Public 
Ownership; Says Rates 
Dictated From New York 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Mar. 3. 
Declaring that he does not advocate 
public ownership of utilities, Governor 
Gifford Pinchot in a statement presented 
jata session of the Senate committee in- 
| vestigating the Public Service Commis- 
|sion nevertheless asserted that “if the 
| public utilities continue to refuse to let 
| regulation work, the justified indignation 
of the people will drive the utility mag- 


stitute public for private control.” 

Governor Pinchot reiterated his 
the “catspaw” of the utilities, and de- 
clared that “the greed of the utilities 
for money and power have forced this 
issue 
tion.” 

Costs Claimed Exhorbitant 

He asserted that “the cost of public 
utility service, direct and indirect, to 
the average family in America has 
| reached the almost unbelievable sum of 
to almost 20 per cent of the average 
family income. 


the Morgan group, controls more than 50 


in the United States, while four groups 
control nearly the whole of it.” 

| centrations,” he continued, “are man- 
aged mainly from New York City, and 
| most of the overcharging which goes on 


j}and arranged for outside of the States 
in which the extortionate charges are 
| made.” 

Contention Said Supported 
So far, the Governor said, the Senate 
| Committee’s investigation “has done lit- 
tle more than afford the representatives 


the public utilities an opportunity to 
testify to their own virtue.” 


| developec 


\Nebraska Bill Regulating 
Sale of Gasoline Killed 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Mar. 3. 
The House Standing Committee has 
| killed the bill (H. 329) advocated by Gov- 
/ernor Charles W. Bryan to authorize 
| cities and villages to engage in the gaso- 
line business. 





nates out of business altogether and sub- | 


charges that the present Commission is | 


to the front throughout the Na-| 


over $400 a year,” amounting, he said, | 


He further declared that | 
“one great group of electric companies, | 


per cent of all the electricity produced | 


“These tremendous public utility con- | 


throughout the United States is dictated | 


}of the Public Service Commission and | 


| However, he added, “thanks to bril- | 
liant cross examination, much has been | 
i in support of my contention.” | 


Governor Bryan explained orally that, 
Lincoln and Omaha have acquired the| 


Insurance Officer 
Upheldin Appeal 


On Receivership 


Injunction in Lumbermen’s 
Case Against California 
Commissioner Dissolved 
By Circuit Court 


San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 3.—The 
Insurance Commissioner of California, E. 
Forrest Mitchell, has won his appeal to 
reverse the orders of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District 
of California, Southern Division, enjoin- 
ing him from interfering with the posses- 
sion of the receiver or the property of 
the insolvent Lumbermen’s Reciprocal 
Association of Texas and from proceed- 
ing with an action in the State court to 
liquidate the affairs of the association 
and to have him appointed receiver as 
provided by California law. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in a recent 
opinion by Circuit Judge Wilbur held that 
the lower court should settle the accounts 
of the receiver it had appointed and di- 
|rected it to order the receiver to turn 
over to Mr. Mitchell all property seized 
under its order as soon as Mr. Mitchell 
secures an appointment as receiver in 
|the pending action in the State court. 
| Receivership Asked 
District Court had appointed Sam- 
. Shortridge Jr., as receiver as the 
;result of an equity action brought by 
|Helen Lay, who was beneficiary of a 
| $5,000 workmen’s compensation award 
|ordered by the California Industrial Ac- 
{cident Commission for the accidental 
{death of her husband. No portion of 
|the award having been paid and the in- 
surer having become insolvent, she had 
asked for the appointment of ‘a receiver 
|to conserve for creditors the California 
assets of the reciprocal association, which 
amounted to $7,000 in cash, $60,C00 in 
accounts receivable, and $81,000 in secur- 
ities deposited with the California Insur- 
; ance Commissioner. 
| The receiver appointed by the district 
|court then asked that the Insurance 
| Commissioner be enjoined from further 
proceedings in an action he had insti- 
|tuted in a State court to have himself 
|appointed receiver and from interfering 
| with the possession of the receiver with 
reference to the property of the defunct 
insurer. As a result an injunction was 
issued restraining the Commissioner from 
interfering in any way with the duties 
of the receiver and ordering him to pay 
over to the receiver the $81,000 deposit, 
It was from this order that Commis- 
sioner Mitchell appealed. 

Order Set Aside 

The Circuit Court held that Mrs. Lay 
|should have exhausted her remedy 
against the special fund held by the 
Insurance Commissioner before coming 
into a court of equity for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. It was further 
pointed out that the period for a re- 
hearing of the award had not expired 
when the complaint was filed by Mrs. 
| Lay and therefore the award was not 
final. Later the Industrial Accident 
Commission set aside the award so that 
she now holds an unliquidated claim 
which is under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of a State tribunal. 

The injunction prohibits the Insurance 
Commissioner from performing duties 
imposed upon him by a State statute, 
the court explained, the constitutionality 
of which is not questioned. 

“The order appealed from directs tnat 
;the appellant Insurance Commissioner 
violate his official duty under such 
statute,” Judge Wilbur said in his opii- 
ion, “by turning over to the receiver 
of the Federal court a fund that was 
in the custody of the State through its 
officers for the protection of creditors 
of the insolvent insurance company be- 
|fore this action was begun. And these 
orders are made notwithstanding that 
there is no claim that the Insurance Com- 
missioner has neglected his duty, but 
solely on the ground that he is endeavor- 
ing to perform his duty as defined in 
the State statute. The mere statement 
| of this situation is sufficient to show the 
impropriety of the order of the court.” 
suiteiadhthindndedininniesieinsdinciintaiate na 
right to sell gasoline through their home 
rule charters, 
| “I was disappointed in the action of the 
|committee,” he said. ‘Automobile driv- 
;ers numbering 40,000 in Nebraska will 
jalso be disappointed. The action, if it 
stands, means that $14,000,000 a year in 
excess profits will be assured to the oil 
combine in Nebraska. It means the peo- 
ple outside of Lincoln and Omaha are to 
continue to be plundered until the public 
finds some way to protect itself. 

“The bill is 95 per cent stronger with 
the people than with the legislative com- 
mittees.” 


The 
juel M 





MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 


ON ANEW CASH 


“RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 


Company in the United Sta 


tes, is now prepared to write 


marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM ‘IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS, Under 


this class the rates will ap 


canon and any share in the 


proximate current market 
rofits of the 


o&pany applicable to the policy will be credited 


to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER W 


° 


HICH THE PREMIUM IS 


CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 


profits of the Company 


applicable to the policy 


will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from 


merchants either directly or 


through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


New York, N. Y¥. 


Chartered 1842 
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Bar Begins Suit 
To Stop Banks in 


Practice of Law 


Louis Association Ob- 
tains Action Against Trust 
Companies That Offer 
Legal Services 


St. 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Mar. 3. 


Quo warranto proceedings have been | 


instituted in the Missouri Supreme Court | 
by Circuit Attorney Franklin Miller of | 
the City of St. Louis against five large | 
trust companies operating in that city, 
all of whom are alleged to be violating 
the Missouri statutes by engaging in| 
the “practice of law.” 

The proceedings are directed sep- | 
arately against the Franklin-American | 
Trust Company, the St. Louis Union| 
Trust Company, the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, the Mercantile Com- | 
merce Bank and Trust Company, and the | 
Lafayette South Side Bank and Trust 
Company, all of St. Louis. They were 
brought at the request of the St. Louis 
Bar Association, which organization first 
petitioned Attorney General Stratton 
Shartel of Missouri to file the proceed- 
ings. The Attorney General refused to | 
become a party to the actions and later | 
Circuit Attorney Miller agreed to direct 
the. proceedings and permit his name to} 
be used in conjunction therewith. 


Violations of Law Charged 

In his petition to the court, the cir- 
cuit attorney states that the trust com- 
panies against which the actions are ad- 
dressed “have no power or authority 
whatever to engage in the practice of 
law or to conduct a law business.” 

He sets forth three instances in which | 
he alleges the trust companies are vio- 
lating the State law. : 

The first is that the trust companies 
“are now engaged in the drafting and 
writing of wills for a valuable consid- 
eration in which they are named as 
trustee or executor, or both.” He also 
charges the financial institutions with 
“giving legal advice to its patrons and 
customers for a valuable consideration 
relative to the execution of wills, the 
legal effect of various clauses therein, 
the powers and duties of trustees, their 
liability for improper investment of 
trust funds, the permissible duration of 
trusts created by the will, and the lia- 
bility of the proposed trust estate or its | 
beneficiaries for income, inheritance and 
general property taxes.” 

‘Causes of Action’ Listed 

The second is that the trust companies | 
are “writing, drafting and preparing for | 
valuable consideration contracts for lise 
insurance trusts in which they are named | 
as trustee or executor.” 

The third is that the trust companies 
are “writing, drafting and preparing liv- 
ing trust agreements by which donor 
creates a trust estate to take effect in 
his lifetime, with said trust companies 
as the trustees therein.” 

The circuit attorney contends that all 
of the above mentioned “advice and 
consent” is “often given by respondent 
at times and under circumstances when 
its own pecuniary interests in the pro- 
posed trust are in «rect conflict with 
its duty to its patrons and customers who 
receive the advice.” 


‘Cease and Desist’ Order Asked 


He ealls upon. the trust companies to 
“make answer to the aforesaid charges 
and to show by what authority they 
claim to have, use and enjoy the rights, 
privileges and franchises aforesaid.” 

Circuit Attorney Miller also petitions 
the court to direct the companies to 
“cease and desist from such illegal prac- 
tices and to conduct their business ac- 
cording to law on penalty of the for- 
feiture of their corporate charters and 
franchises.” 

The proceedings are based upon a Mis- 
souri law which forbids any financial in- 
stitution from engaging in any business 
other than that for which its charter 
was issued. 








Change in Capital Stock Tax 
Is Sought in Pennsylvania 


{Continued from Page 9.) 
which were auxiliary to the Pennsy]- | 
vania companies. This act in practice | 
has been so extended as to materialiy 
reduce revenue not only in these present 
years but increasingly in years to come. | 

For example, if a railroad company 
in Pennsylvania owns.a few shares of 
stock of another railroad company opera- 
ting both in and outside of Pennsylvania, 
prior to the act of 1927, the Pennsyl- 
vania company was given a deduction 
for its investment in stock of the com- 
pany operating both in and outside of 
Pennsylvania to the extent of the value 
of its capital stock represented by prop- 
erty in Pennsylvania. 

The companies are now contending 
that this principle is wrong and that the 
act of 1927 gives such a railroad com- 
pany an exemption for the full value of 
the shares of the company operating 
both in and outside of Pennsylvania. It 
is believed that the intention of the Leg- 
islature at the time of the passage of 
the act of 1927, was not to cover such 
cases. The Revenue Department is there- 
fore recommending the repeal of the act 
of 1927. 

Certain companies have contended for | 
some time that they are entitled to a flat 
deduction from the value of the capital 
stock for their investments made in 
shares of stock of other Pennsylvania 
companies. After 1921 this principle 
was denied by the taxing officers. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ap- 
pealed this point. The Supreme Court 
has decided in favor of the company. 
The case has been remanded to the Dau- 
phin County Court for determination, | 
and. the question is now being further 


argued as to whether the method of de-| with profit, turn first to the income side | 
termining deductions for such invest-|of the budget to learn whether what 


ments shall be a proportionate deduction 
rather than a flat one. 





Furthermore the Supreme Court de- 
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Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 





The State of New York: New York, Mar. 3 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 

| States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales 
in in 


Which Thou- 


New York Market Quotations 


Legal sands High 





Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.. d 17 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... bedeg 5 
Amer T & T deb 514s '43 SF... g 37 
APASF gon 48 "OG. ....cccrevs abcdeg 9 
AT&SF cv deb 414s '48. .» ab 17 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s '52.....+. abedefg 2 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’'48...... abed 7 
B & O Ist 5s d July 1 '48...... abed 8 
B & O cv (exp’d) 4145 "33. ..666 abed 15 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95...... abed 18 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95........ abed 22 
B & O ref & gen D ds 2000.... abed 9 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s 50... ¢ 3 
B & O Pitts L Er W Va r 4s ’41 abed 3 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s 51. abedeg 2 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s ’48...... abcde 26 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s ’60...... abcde 14 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A © '67 d 12 
BkIn Edison gen A 5s ’49 abcdef 3 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4's '54....... d 7 
C N Ry Gvt gty 442s °57 d 5 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’55.. . 4d 8 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s '68 . d 52 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69 oe z 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69 d 15 
Cen of Ga Ry r&gen 5!4s B ‘59 d 20 
C of G Ry r&gen 5s C ’59 SF.. d 14 
C Hud G&E Ist&r 5s d Jan 1 ’57 abcde 5 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60...... abcef 11 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61.. ef 3 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s '39 . abcde 2 
C & O Ry gen 4%gs '92 .. abed 3 
C & O Ay ref&imp A 4%s ’93.. abed 35 
C & O Ry ref&imp A 4%s ’93.. ab 7 
C & O Ri&Al div Ist cons 4s ’89 abcdf 2 
Ch Bur & Q RR III Div 3%4s '49 abcdefg 10 
Ch Bur & Q RR III Div 4s '49.. abedefg 2 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.... abcdeg 9 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist&r 5s A 71 abcd 5 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ’87.. ... abedefg 8 
C&NW Ry ist&r5sdMy 1 2037.. abedefg 5 
C&NW R Ist&r 414s dMyl 2037 abcdefg 5 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88 abf 6 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34.. ab 29 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%s A ’63 abdf 6 
Cin U Ter Ist 4%s A 2020. ab 2 
ccc & StL r&imp 6s C ’41 abd 3 
CCC&StL r&imp 5s D ’63 abd 4 
CCC&StL r&imp 414s E ’77... abd 25 
Cley U Ter gu Ist 514s A '72... abef 5 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 414s C "77... abef 5 
Col & So Ry r & ext 444s '35... abd 3 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF abedefg 16 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s ’33....... abd 5 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49..... abd 4 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62...... abd 2 
Det Ed gen & ref 412s 61 D.... ab 33 
Duquesne Lt Ist 412s '67....... abed 5 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36 . abed 9 
Gt Nor Ry gen 52s B 52 abed 6 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s © ’73 abed 6 
Gt Nor Ry 4's D ’76 avesee, Mae 3 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4\%s E ’77.. abed 7 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%s: 61 abcdeg 7 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40 d 3 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s "36SF d 6 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56.... abcde 2 
Till Cen RR ref 4s ’55.........- abedefg 3 
IC RRC StL N Jt ist r 5s A’63 ab 10 
1 C RR Litch Div Ist 3s ’51..... abcef 2 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52.... abcdefg 2 
Kan C P & L Ist 4148 B ’57... abcdefg 2 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 abd 15 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.. d 3 
L S&M S Ry deb (asmd) 4s '31 abedeg 1 
Leh Val RR g cons 4%s 2003.. ab 3 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... ab 3 
Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A 52... g 2 
Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s 45...... abdf 2 
L & N RR unif 4s '40.,........ abcdeg 5 
L & N RR Ist & r 5448s A 20083.. abcdeg 3 
L & N RR Ist & r 4%s C 2003.. abcdeg 4 
Mil E R&L r & Ist 5s B 61... d 14 
M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s 38 d 5 
M K & T RR Pr L 414s D '78.. abd 5 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A ’65... 2 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F 77.... d 10 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G 78... d 14 
N Eng T & T Ist 5s A *52 abcde 5 
N Eng T & T Ist 4128 B ’61.. abcde 10 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist&r 5s A ’52 d 3 
NY Cent R cons 4s A ’98 abcdeg 2 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge 3148 "97 abedeg 19 





sets shall be on a proportionate basis 
rather than a flat basis. Such a law the 
Department of Revenue is recommending | 
in order to prevent the further wrecking 
of the capital stock tax as a major 


source of revenue. | 

Other tax legislation will be proposed | 
equally technical with the sole purpose | 
of maintaining existing sources of reve-| 
nue. 

A period of depression is no time lo; 
put on new taxes. However, existing 
taxes must each and all be maintained | 
if expenditures for education and wel- | 
fare are to be sustained on the basis | 
now required by the statutes and public 
needs. 

The budget for the next biennium was 
based on the assumption that certain) 
remedial tax legislation would be passed. | 
If these bills are not passed the amounts | 
recommended by the Governor for the | 
next budget must be reduced by $5,000,- | 
000 to $10,000,000 either by the Legisla- | 
ture or by the Governor when the appro- | 
priation acts are placed before him. 

Those of you who have concern about | 
State expenditures might well get a copy 
of the budget and yourselves try to} 
cut out such a sum of moneys By so 
doing you will get a measure of the im- 
portance of this legislation. | 

The State can not spend more money | 
than it has. It tried that ten years ago| 
and learned better, Philadelphia has | 
been trying that for 15 years and hasn't 
learned better yet. It is an old saying | 
that nothing is more certain than death 
and taxes. A third certainity might be 
added and that is “the amount one spends | 
can not long exceed his income.” 

Therefore those of you interested in 
dreaming what Pennsylvania might do 
and should do in welfare matters can, 





you are dreaming about is possible. Many 
of you sat by in 1927 and in 1929 while 
the State’s income was reduced by $10,- 





cided that leaseholds owned outside of | 000,000 per year and more seriously 
Pennsylvania, similar to those of the | threatened for the future without in-| 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, have | forming yourselves as to the effect upon | 
their taxable situs in Pennsylvania. This | the State’s future welfare activities of| 
principle will undoubtedly be adopted by | that legislation. If you are now ready 
many foreign corporations in erecting|to do your bit to maintain income by} 
and maintaining office buildings in Penn-| backing remedial tax legislation your 
sylvania, and as such the values of such| dreams may yet come true, although 
office buildings would have their taxable | postponed inevitably by legislation of the 
situs beyond the jurisdiction of Pennsy!- | past four years. | 
vania, so far as the capital stock tax is! Is this group ready to act as positively | 
concerned. to maintain existing income as it is to | 





It is, therefore, imperative that the! urge expendi ‘ i 

’ ’ xpenditures? I } r Y 
Commonwealth enact a law specifically | . t Phe Eo ggg nt 
declaring that deductions for exempt as- 


}no one to blame but yourselves. Upon 


} you rests the responsibility, 
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the State of New York. 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Domestic Trade 








received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


_ The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 








Group and Unit Banking Found | 





Of Desirability of Operating Branch Systems 
In Metropolitan Areas 





Group banking and unit banking can|the peni iar i j ey | 
exist side by side, experience in Minne-| of soem Ae Task eae dee 
sota has demonstrated, Elmer E. Adams,; just retired as Commissioner ‘of Bank: | 
president of the First National Bank of|after 10 years of service s 
Fergus Falls, Minn., told the subcommit- Practically every one of these little | 
tee of the Senate Banking and Currency | banks which failed was in the farm ant 
Committee Mar. Z. game. For their profits they took sec- | 

Branch banking confined to the limits|ond and third mortgages and these sec- 
of metropolitan areas should be per-|ond and third mortgages drifted into 
mitted, in Mr. Adams’ opinion, but he|the bank and when they once had this 
expressed his doubts as to the desira-| paper on their hands they thought it 








Bank Supervision 
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Changes in Status 





Practicable in Same Territory B= 
| State Banks 
Elmer E, Adams, of Minnesota, Tells Senate Subcommittee California: Edward Rainey, Superin- 


tendent of Banks, has announced: Ba: 
Manhattan Trust Company, New Soak oie 
mission granted to Robert M. Hunt to 
maintain an office as their representative 
at 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Peoples’ 
Bank of Evans Mills, Evans Mills, capital 
stock decreased from $50,000 to $25,000 and 
later increased to $37,500; par value of 
shares changed from $100 to $50. 

Pennsylvania: Peter G. Cameron, Secre- 
tary of Banking, has announced, Mountain 
City Trust Company, Altoona, taken over 
oy anete pee J Department. 

Shington: C. S. Moody, Supervis 

Banking, has announced, dceueune tans 
Bank, Centralia, purchased Oakville State 




















Low Last i 
Legal sands H Lu A : j 
102% 102% | NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934 - ne ‘m ee Last bility or necessity for branch systems| Was necessary to make advances to help Bank, Oakville. 
106% 106% | NY C & Hud Ri gold a —— ; — 100% — in the rural areas. Mr. Adams’ pre-|the occupants of the land carry on.|_ |; «7 oo 
108% 109° | NY C & HR r&imp 4%4sA20i3 ~ a im eee ,, | pared statement, which he read to the| Sometimes they needed more money to and farmers’ State banks were start 
RB O85 4 £ O7% 1005, 100% ed. 
a fy 28% NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY C) abedeg 28 1071, 107 rete Committee, follows in full text: _, | Pay interest and other times to buy ad- Underwood is a village of 300 people 
ra, agit | NY Ch & Stl RR ist 4s 37.. abedf 2 9914 29% 99% I reside at Fergus Falls, Otter Tail | ditional machinery or twine with which and Dalton a village of 150, and these 
96% 96% NYC&StL RR r5tssA'74 (n Co) abed 5 106 106 106 ey, a. ae Falls is a city pb bind their grain, and the banks, in two towns are within 12 Wiles ot Gui 
97% 97% | NYC&StLRR r m4tos¢ 78(n Co )abed 80 917% 9114 9174] about 7,000 and is the county seat of | trying to save what they already had county seat, so it is perfectly ; , 
107% «107% Seoan tune i AL 41...... abedf 10 114% 114% 1144 Otter Tail County. Otter Tail County | loaned, followed up. A crop failure or that by granting theas ndditionel’ chee 
ea 101% | Doe ce os ae : aoe 2 1ee% — a is a representative agricultural county | an improper diversion of the proceeds ters the field is overfilled oot 
eae anges || Se yr 4s 92.0... ¢ 2 42% 42 2 innes . i irely | of rops ; : hi , 
cue 7 NY Tel deb 6s °49 SF......... Ca 2 iis ee of Minnesota. The county is entirely | of the crops soon put loans of this char- | _ W hile a large number of the banks 
104% 104% NY Tel vet. Oe: A "Bhs. csv abcde 12 106% 10614 106% eo ig oa ant sn ther "— aunast ut ad. ak oar sone te ee 
My | NW Lock & Ont P ist & 7) fe 2 1047 ae .-|of the people residing there is almost! § 1 q ) ° years were star . 
414, 14 or, : re 2 47, 104 104% Small § ne e started by r 
“on "ye | N& Ww RR Ist cons 4s 96 abedeg 2 98 Ss “og 9g. | Wholly from the sale of farm products, | ¢ Banks Without wished to engage in the —— a 
gai, gai, | Nor Bac Ry Pr L 4s 07 & abedeg 4 94% 945, 94%,|principally eggs, milk, poultry, hogs, | econdary Reserve ness, a great many were started _ old. 
108% 109 | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abedeg 2 68% 68%  6815| livestock, cattle and sheep. Those small bana ing companies operati started by hold- 
S73 1 5 | NP Ryr & imp 414s A 2047.... abedeg 2 991 991, 991 Almos rain i ic ese small banks not only borrowed] |.- mee Operating out of the large 
112% 11245 | N p Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 : — : ae = 4 Print , most we — a at the|when they ought not have done so, but|“Ules:_ These banks operated from ¥ 
102% 102% | N stat Pow 1 s B 2047..... abedeg 12 314 3 314 elevators, being fed on the farms. It|they had ; a ati ae | central i e 
; : N Stat st&r5isA’4l.... df 12 1031, 103 103148 |is ee .-|they had no secondary reserve of any point and were no mor 
106%, 106% Ww c 31 5 3's ]is perhaps as prosperous as any agri-| kj : : * | ful . ee 
| ; [kind which could be cashed whe j{ul than those operated by th 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s 46 abcde 10 10854 108% 10854] Cultural county in the State. It had a : SE eee |e i i y the farmerp. ; 
9914 991% i ‘ e , eG . eG ple wanted their deposits. If their stock-|°' ® While their earnings wer 
oe oe Pac G ‘ E . &e ok 34 fo Tee 4 10314 103% 10313 — — eos ee = uetonet | Sadie Bel West harontial po stn. | due to the making and disteiotion . 
100% 100%, | Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s 387 SF abcd 2 104 104 104 t ; ‘ ee eee oe ity w yf nth |4rm loans which wer ‘for 
100% 100% | pee ee nese. F seed 2 104 04 04 | speculators from the South between 19165 | ee who had had any funds with} ulate ns which were sold for the com- 
oO eee ais a Soe i 90% 904 9846 | ad 1920. — to ml in the banking business | piekon i a small banks were 
10515 105%, | Penn RR cons 442s ‘60. . abedeg 5 106 106 106 The First National Bank of Fergus | lief. but. b Ag ge anaes elas oh Se pelled to acne 2 a 
98%, 98 | Penn RR gen 415s A ’65...... abedeg 23 102% 101% 102 Falis, of which I have been president lirect vn about the first intimation the} th ear on the paper furnished from 
93 93. | Fenn RR secured 64s 96..... ab 22 110 109% 10974| for 17 years, is the oldest national bank | Sonditin, and stockholders had of tne  ‘¢ central office. 
105% 105% | Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '56.... abed 210414 104% 1042 | between the Twin Cities and the Pacific Ter eetted Ue ek ras When they| Effect of Croup Bank 
5 4 re Marq Ky 15 2s C ’80.. abe 14 991, 993 991, | ~ a | were called u . . : nks 
103 105 | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ‘47... ab 4 1067, 1067, 1067,|Coast. It has been in continuous opera-| property ; wal SS ee ee On Unit Instituti 
1os% opt | PSE &G of NJ ist & r 4%98'70 abe 25 1031, 103  1031,|tion for 59 years, under the same name | tie aah ‘aie be onl oe ee 
: 55m | 2 vd ginal cee? ine < | _ ae is i i 
105 10513 | Read gen & r 4%s A '97....... abe 2 101% 101% 101% |ROt even the preposition being changed.) I do not believe it is any e vation | knees, committee may be interested in 
1ui% 101% | Read gen & r 44s B '97....... = 2 102 102 192 "| During the time it has been in operation| to say that in 70 per cent. | agit nied pele, the effect which the develop- 
11% 101% | Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 41s ‘34 abf 2 10014 100% 1001%%|More than 50 banks have been started! banks, the directors have pi Seclan | ie a of the group banks has had upon 
9514 51, | 7 ais ; Sach ¢ 4 ab s cnowledge 5 : ; 
95% 9544 | Sep & NW Rw Ist (asmd) 5s’ 48 abedefg 9 108% 105% 108%; in the territory which it serves. There|of the condition of their banks ie | —_ or home owned banks. The sit- 
a pd ot, & af ie om be W1....:.. a 2 100%, 100% 100% are now about 30 banks in the territory. | cently there have been many lawsuit = tiv ion in Fergus Falls is a representa- 
91% 91% | SLSF Ry Pri 4s A'50...... 4 . a ed ”4 |In some of the small villages there have | whi ; zs Suits in| tive case. There are four banks i 
97% 97%| 8 +++ abd 48 86 85% 85% : ch directors have been sued, not only | city Jati oe 
199% 110° | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50..... abd 12 101% 10044 1013, | been three banks operating at the same for receiving funds in their institutions |of the N National and two State. One 
89%, 89% | StL S F Ry cons 414s A "78.... abd 23 sore 791, sou |time and there are several villages of jafter they were insolvent, but for thers | North en panes is owned by the 
101%4 101% a> ag ange ee Ry +? % a 33 abedes : 3% 99% 99% }less — 500 people which now have} failure to use proper dilones - een eco group. The other three 
93 93 Jn Dep 1st r 5s eos a 2 01% 1101, 110% ]two banks li . : . rd-| are owned by local stockhold 
aa * | San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 48°43 5 95% 953 5: . ing the funds which were attrac li ank a we ae 
3 93 oe es 6 ta a > ed Fs au ae 106% It was unquestionably a serious error | the institution through their seal Ses tee nee bank at Rothsay, 20 miles to 
103% 103% | So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s ’34 abd 4 10235 102% 1021, | When the National Government reduced}. During the time when these banks|t — » at Wahpeton, N. Dak., 29 miles 
10412 1041, | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 414s '68 ab 26 9815 BR gsi, |the necessary capital from $50,000 to| have been failing in our section, condi- he i 96 wae ae S oe ee 
104% 104%, | S Pac 40 yr Ser 29(ww)4%gs "69 ab 12 9875 981% 9814 | $25,000 for a national bank. Until re-|tions in institutions in the same terri- Ale nd ne nie ae ee 
104 1041, | S Pac C P coll 4s "49 due Aug 1 abd 29 97 96% 96% ]cently State banks with a capital of | tory have apparently been very prosper ‘Alexandria, 50 miles to the south. I do 
2 ee van See ear eee aoe - bY : | r : en very prosper-;}not think , 
110 "|e Pac ion © tem 4 “0 i = = ety et — $10,000 were permitted, but the law has|0US. I am president of two State banks | ch me te ne a 
S Pac Sz erm 4s 75) f 2 96 § 96 4% 8 |i ij j cs ; oi : i i 
110 110 itouws eas a a 2 pn pe t _— ona so it is now necessary to Ror adjacent to the county seat | Peete ha tn oo - — 
‘ 3 | 8 RR ist r gu 4s ‘ 2s ‘ 9 re $2 ae of Bea mikey cols EEN TS ieee s s e acquiring of a 
so So Ry Ist cons 5s '94 aed 2 109 109 109 ave $20,000 capital, unless the Securi-) ne territory which they serve is prac-| em # g 
$ 8 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A 'S6 pe 15 87m 878 | ties Commission can be convinced that a| tically the same as where other te — a a group, and there has 
96% oa% | So by dev & cen Gis A. '56 a 12 1171, 116% 1167, smaller capital is adequate. |have failed. These banks started with a ery little growth due to new busi- 
10215 102% | So Ry dev & gen 6s A 756 ab 4 11216 112% 112% In the past @ight years nine banks C@Pital of $10,000. The bank J i 
21, 2 S ) 5 g 4 21% 2 2 ( us ] ‘ p10,000. 2 bank at Under- Continr > 18 
saree 105% | . ane N Y = = “" abe 2 9315 921, 9314 |have failed in our county. No national Wood has built up a surplus of $20 000 : cece 
07% br | — wat . a aes ha : . a e = =" = bank has failed. While the failure of and undivided profits of $10,000 ‘and RN KE use 
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Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


EVERY business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. Whether 
or not they are worthy depends upon the 
management. Good management looks into 
the traditions of its organization, especially at 
budget-making time, and seeks to weed out 
those that are undesirable and thereby gain 
something in resources for perpetuating and 
strengthening those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be gov- 
erned, not by precedent, but by necessity as 


indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on reli- 
able facts and figures; is a method through 
which Modern Accountancy serves the crea- 
tive talents of management with the stimu- 
lus and dependable counsel of timely and 
exact knowledge. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 





Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of 


Chicago, 


and the management of the public utility 
companies whose securities represent the major 


portion of their holdings, are under 
general direction. 


the same 


This relationship is of great importance to the 
shareholders of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 


and Corporation Securities Co. of Ch 
places these two companies in the un 


icago. It 
ique posi- 


tion of having intimate and first hand knowl- 


edge of the operating properties whose 


are held; at the same time it assures continuity 


securities 


of policy and management in the operating com- 


panies themselves. 


Securities of Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany (Chicago), The Peoples Gas Light and 


Coke Company (Chicago), Middle Wes 
Company, Public Service Company of 


t Utilities 
Northern 


Illinois, and Midland United Company, consti- 
tute directly or indirectly more than go per cent 
of the holdings of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc. and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and Co ji iti 
, Inc., rporation Securities Co. of Chi j 
on The Chicago Stock Exchange and traded in on the New York Curb, os wo dab na 


%2 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
ernie 

FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 
WUNTINGTON, 


NEW YorRK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PROVIDENCE 
READING 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
$T. Louis 

ST. PAUL 

SAN ANTONIO 





ing these companies, and companies whose securities they hold, will be sent on request. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

TAMPA 

TOLEDO 

TULSA 

waco 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc, 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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be interesting to know that 85 bank of- 
ficials and employes were sentenced to!charters were granted in both places | 
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Branch Banking Closing of Bank in New York Trustees Denied 
Confined to Gity | Ascribed to Poor Management Income Credit 9 _ = isinrizes 


Peter G. Cameron, who has been Sec- 


/ | 
° | — | | 
to {retary of Banking for Pennsylvania for 
Areas Is A dvised | Efforts to Save ‘Bank of United States’ Described by State | Under 1993 Act past nine years, has announced his 
| Superintendent at Public Inquiry on Comin of resignation, and it has been accepted by 
Institution’s Collapse 


Banking Systems 


‘Pennsylvania Banking 
| Secretary Resigns Post, 


Business Outlook | 
Slightly Better in. 
Cleveland Area! 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement - 


, Feb. 28 
Made Public Mar. 3 


Receipts 


Customs receipts .... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... 


Goveror Gifford Pinchot. The retiring 


te ‘ $2,134,047.66 
secretary has joined the Mechanics Trust 


1,661,235.39 


- ness. 


Elmer E. Adams, of Minne-| 
sota, Tells Senate Group | 
Of Operations of Unit 


And Group Systems | 
[Continued From Page 12.] 
If the local banks have lost to 
the chain bank, or the chain bank has 
lost to the others, it is negligible. 

When the holding companies first in- 
- vaded local territory and advertised their 
large resources, the home-owned banks 
were more or less disturbed, but there is 
fully as much advantage in the fact that 
a bank is home owned and home con- 
trolled as there is in being connected 
with an institution with its large re- 
sources owned elsewhere. 

My conclusion is that no unit bank 
which is properly conducted need fear| 
the presence of a group-owned bank. 
If the authorities, State and national, 
will not grant charters to the groups to 
enter localities already amply supplied, | 
there is no reason why the locally-owned 
bank cannot succeed, if it is managed 
* properly. 


_ Two Types of Banks 
Joining Groups 


Two types of banks have joined the 
groups in the Northwest. In many places 
there were good banks operated by men 
who had long been in the service and they | 
were glad to turn their banks over to 
a responsible group and be relieved of 
the responsibility of these trying times. 
There is another type, where the banks 
have become involved and were unable 
to put themselves in proper condition 
> and they were very glad to avail them- 
: selves of the opportunity to be taken 
over. 

‘ It has been surprising that the failure 
»-of so many banks has not caused a more 
widespread distrust. An open run on 
-the banks of the Northwest has been 
very rare. The shrinkage in deposits has | 
been due to evaporation and lack of 
earning power of the people of the com- 
munity. It is perhaps true that in some 
instances the banks of the groups have 
, drawn some savings deposits from 
> near-by points, but the main cause of the 
decrease in deposits has been due to the 
decline in the prices of rroducts and the 
constant outgo of funds for farm ma- 
chinery, automobiles, radios and similar 
things which have been < constant drain 
on the communities. 

There are a large number of excess 
money banks in the territory northwest 
of the Twin Cities. The banks with 
which I am connected have always been 
heavy buyers of outside paper in order 
to keep their funds invested. Only once 
or twice in a half century has it been 
necessary for our bank to borrow, either | 
trom the Federal reserve bank or from 
our correspondent banks, and them only 
for a very brief period. When modern | 
financing took commercial paper off the 
Mgyket, and especially grain and jobbing 
ior, which was a large field for in- 
vestment in the Northwest, the banks 
began to buy bonds of longer or shorter 
maturities. 

Up to the time of the Liberty Loan 
drives there was scarcely a bond in the 
small banks of the Northwest. Follow- 
ing the Liberty Loan drives the sales- 
men began to flock over the Northwest 
and as a result the banks began to buy 
bonds. They were told about the desira- 
bility of having a secondary reserve and 
not being experienced in the bond buy- 
ing business, on many occasions they be- 
came the victims of high pressure sales- 
men sent out by institutions, the names 
of which carried weight and respect. For 
some considerable time these bond ac- 
counts were regarded with pride by the 
banks which had them. 

Many banks which were able to es- 
cape the deflation in land and farm 
products now find themselves in a rather 
uncomfortable position due to the de- 
preciation in their bond accounts. It is 
apparently becoming a very serious 
matter. Nearly every bank is having 
more or less defaults, while the market 
quotations have dropped so much _ that 
if the departments, State and National, 
require them to take care of the de- 
preciation out of their surplus and un- 
divided profits, they will be unable to 
do so. The banks, in their ignorance, 
undoubtedly showed poor judgment in 
buying bonds which paid too high a rate, 
but in view of the fact that they felt 
that it was necessary to pay depositors 
the rate which they were paying for 
savings, it was necessary to secure 
bonds bearing a fairly high rate in or- 
der to break even. 

We all concede that as a result of the 
purchase of local banks by the groups 

» chains, banking conditions are im- 
® QF cnt They must, of necessity, 
tighten up in requiring their links to 
comply with certain fixed standards and 
rules, with which the local bankers had 
been remiss and careless. This is par- 
ticularly true in the requiring of finan- 
cial statements, and in insisting that a 
note be paid or attended to when due, 
and in the maintaining of a proper de- 

osit or the paying of a charge for fail- 
ing to do so. 

Competition is vigorous between the 
group banks and those locally owned. 
The group banks must make dividends 
or the management will be changed, and 
the local banks are eager to make 
money, as their stockholders need the 
dividends. ; 

Depositors who have lost their money 
in closed banks complain bitterly tnat 
they are unable to get any information 
as to why their deposits were lost and 
why they were not paid more by the 
receivers. Practically no information is 
given out to the depositors and they only 
know that the bank was closed. If our 
authorities in the Northwest would dig 
into some of the vank failures as is be- 
ing done in New York in the case of 
the "Bank of United States,” it would 
certainly have a most salutary effect. 

Four hundred State banks have failed 
in Minnesota in the last eight or nine 
years. I have not the figures, but I 
think this is a larger proportion than 
is the case with the national banks. How- 
ever, many bankers are now consider- 
ing the advisability of asking the Legis- 
lature to drop the word “State” from 
their names as there is a feeling that 
there is a loss of prestige. A great many 
good “State” banks are suffering on 
account of the failure of the poor ones. 
ra There is a good deal of discussion as 

+ the advisability and necessity of per- 
mitting local banks to operate branches 
in nearby areas. Many of the small vil- 
lages which have had one, two and three 
banks are now without one, and they| 


|be noted,” 


|to add 


State of New York: 
In his first appearance Mar. 8 as wit- 


ducted by Assistant Attorney General 
Max D. Steuer into the collapse of the 
“Bank of United States,” the State Su- 
perintendent of Banks, Joseph A. Brod- 


|erick, read into the record a statement 


relative to his action in the closing of 
the institution. 

Mr. Broderick said the “Bank of 
United States” was the first large bank 
to be examined during his term of of- 
fice. The reason for this selection, he 
said, was that not long prior to his ap- 
pointment the bank had absorbed, by 
merger, three other institutions, all of 
which, like the Bank of United States 
itself, had given considerable attention 
to the real estate field. It was pointed 
out that he took office, as superintendent, 
Apr. 22, 1929, and that no mergers in 
which this bank participated had been 
made since then nor any new branch of- 
fices approved. 

“Regarding the examination, which 
began on July 15, 1929, two facts are to 
the statement said. ‘First, 
every State examiner, and practically the 
whole of our available clerical force, 
participated. 
Banks insisted, though without specific 
authority in the law, that a check be 


made of the books of the Bankus Cor-| 
poration and its subsidiaries by a well! 


qualified examiner. 


“Despite the absence of specific legal) 


provision, the decision was taken to ex- 
amine subsidiary companies, as essen- 
tial to disclosure of the condition of the 
bank under examination, This rule was 
first applied in the Bank of United States 
examination and later to other banks.” 


Departure Made 


From General Practice 

It was pointed out that departure from 
the general practice of the Banking De- 
partment, after the examination, was 
made by sending to officials of the bank, 
a copy of the report informing them that 


|there were matters that required atten- 


tion and requesting a study of the re- 
port on the examination and arranging 
for a future conference with the super- 
intendent. 

It was explained that at conferences 
on Sept. 14 and Sept. 23, 1929, where 
the superintendent, chief examiner, offi- 
cers and directors of the bank were 
present, assurances were given that 
suggestions made by the examiners with 
specific reference to the conduct of the 
operations of the bank would have at- 
tention. 

Mr. Broderick said he discussed the 
bank’s policy at these meetings, ana 
informed the representatives of the in- 
stitutions that their attitude was not a 
good one for a commercial banking in- 
stitution; that there was too close an 
interest between it and the Bankus Cor- 


complain of the inconvenience and are 
urging that the banks in the county seats 
be permitted to operate branches in such 
villages. I am, myself, in doubt as to 
the necessity, and whether the branches 
could be made to pay. 

The improvement of the roads makes 
it possible for the residents of the small 
villages of the county to drive to the 
larger points without great inconven- 
ience. They go to the larger places to 
do their shopping and with rural mail 
delivery, there is grave doubt whether 
branches would pay in these villages 
which have lost their own banks. 

I think most independent bankers 
agree that in the metropolitan districts 
the large banks should be allowed to 
operate branches within the city limits. 
The inconvenience of traffic and the con- 
stantly increasing menaces of holdups 
makes it next to impossible for people 
living at a very great distance to reach 
the downtown institutions. If legisla- 
tion of this kind is enacted I think the 
independent bankers feel that the 
branches ought to be restricted to the 
metropolitan districts and that the large 
banks of the terminal centers should not 
be permitted to invade the territory 
where local banks are able to handle the 
business satisfactorily. 


Provision of Loans 
To Poor Borrowers 

The crying need, however, is for banks 
which will take care of the poor bor- 
rowers. By the poor borrowers I mean 
the men who never want to pay a note 
when it is due and who too often want 
the interest to the principal. 
These men need help and must be helped 
if they are going to function. They have 
to have seed when Spring comes. They 
have to have feed for their stock if there 
is a shortage, and they are quite likely 
to need machinery and twine when it 
is time to harvest. 

They mean to but 


pay their notes 


every now and then some disaster comes | 


and they are unable to do what they 


agreed to do; and, so these banks, which | 


have been carrying this class of busi- 
ness, have been involved in situations 
from which it was impossible to extri- 
cate themselves. Neither a group bank 
or a branch bank will ever take care of 
this class of trade. The local banks 
have done their share of it. 

In former days the general merchant 
and the implement dealer aided. They 
not only gave them credit for goods, but 
it was not an uncommon thing for the 
farmer who was trading at a store to 
borrow small sums until he could har- 


vest, sell an animal, or raise the funds} 


in some other way. The old-time store- 
keepers were generous in this way and 
the banks carried them, but you can 
imagine a farmer who suddenly needs a 
little money going to see Mr. Wool- 
worth’s manager, or Mr. Montgomery 
Ward’s manager, or Mr. Sears, Roe- 
buck’s manager and getting the accom- 
modation which he used to get from the 
old-time merchant. 

This situation of the poor borrower 
is constantly getting worse as the num- 
ber of farms acquired by mortgages in- 
creases. The tenants on these farms 
are very seldom in financial condition 
so that they can provide an equipment 
of machinery, their one-half of the stock, 
and get along from harvest to harvest. 
There is a crying need for institutions 
to take care of this class of business, 
but I am unable to determine how it can 
be done, and I have lived among them 
for many years. We do what can can 
along these lines and while the losses 


have not been very large, it is because | 


we have been very discriminating in ac- 
cepting them, 


Second, the Department of | 


New York, Mar. 3. 


poration; that the officers were ail real 


jmness in the public inquiry being con-| estate minded and a better balanced siaff | 


| was needed if the bank was to be suc- 
| cessfully conducted, and that the Board 
of Directors was open to the same criti- 
cism. 

“Inasmuch as it was evident that the 
management had been centralized in 
Messrs. Marcus and Singer,” the state- 
ment read, “it was recommended, with in- 
sistence, that Messrs. Mitchell and Kugel 
should thereafter take a greater part in 
the affairs of the institution.” 

Mr. Broderick explained that assur- 
ance was given the real estate policy 
would be checked, immediately, and an 
effort made to change towards the use 
of a larger proportion of the bank’s 
funds in commercial business, and that 
loans to subsidiaries would be reduced 
at the earliest opportunity and commit- 
ments stopped. It was also stated that 
Messrs. Mitchell and Kugel gave assur- 
ances they would take a more active in- 
terest in the affairs of the bank and be 
watchful of its activities. 

Merger Recommended 
To Strengthen Bank 

With a view to further assuring the 
security of the institution, the superin- 
tendent required and received an agree- 
ment that immediate steps would be 
taken looking to a merger with other 
interests, which would bring with it a 
change in management, and a pledge 


was given by Mr. Marcus and Mr. Singer | 


that their stock holdings would not be 
disposed of until an adjustment had 
been made, and that they would imme- 
diately engage in merger negotiations 
without delay. Negotiations were be- 


gun and on Oct. 1, 1929, representatives | 


of both interests discussed with Mr. 


Broderick the plan contemplated. 

“The plan,” it was stated, “contem- 
plated the purchase of 100,000 Bankus 
Corporation units at $180 per unit. This 
would have taken care of the Bankus 
Corporation’s $12,000,000 indebtedness to 
two other institutions. Other features 
of the plan proposed were: An increase 
of capital stock: Addition of six new di- 
rectors; election of a new chairman of 
the Board, who would be the active exec- 
utive officer of the institution, and 
changes in the official staff and personnel 
of the bank. Under this arrangement 
the policy and management of the bank 
and the Bankus Corporation would have 
been under new direction. 

The Department’s action was directed 
to two objects, that of reforming the 
methods of the institution, and the im- 
portance of protecting the depositors and 
shareholders by keeping the bank open 
and imporving its position, Mr. Broder- 
ick testified. 

Mr. Broderick pointed out at a meet- 
ing Sept. 29, 1930, that the bank could 
be placed in proper condition only by 
a merger, the bank’s officers disagree- 
ing but later yielding. Merger negotia- 
tions were under way at subsequent 
times but no acceptable arrangements 
completed. 


'Every Effort Made 
To Keep Bank Open 


“To close a bank,” said Mr. Broderick, 
“as a demonstration of dissatisfaction 
with the way it has been conducted, is 
an easy way out of difficulty, but any 
incumbent of the office of Superintendent 
of Banks would be gravely remiss in his 
sworn duty if he did not exhaust every 
possible resource to save the situation 


before deciding that the doors must be | 


closed. In the present instance, the ef- 
fort to place the affairs of the bank on 
a sound basis, and to substitute for the 
old management a new one committed 
to policies more in keeping with success- 
ful banking had almost succeeded in Oc- 
tober, 1929.” 

Mr. Broderick said that on Dec. 
and until late Dec. 10, 1930, runs 
veloped in several of the branches, and 
it was apparent that unless immediate 


8, 9 


steps were taken to see that all depos-|} 


itors were treated equally, no liquid as- 
sets would be left for other depositors 
|who failed or were unable to present 
|their claims and the only step left was 
to close the institution. 

Mr. Broderick gave three causes as the 
reasons for the bank’s failure. These 
were: The ill-advised merger with the 
|Colonial Bank, the merger with the 
Municipal Bank and the real estate op- 
erations. He said that the Colonial Bank 
merger took $19,000,000 out of the bank. 


| Foreign Exchange 


Re- 
certified 
the 


Mar. 3.—-The Federal 
New York today 
of the Treasury 


New York, 
serve Bank 
to the Secretary 
following: 

In 
tion 


¢ 
of 


pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon, merchandise im- 
ported the United States, we have 
ascertained and reby certify to you 
that the buying in the New York 
market at noon t¢ for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga 
Bulgaria (lev) a atierate 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsma 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo 
Italy (lira 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty : <i 
Portugal (escudo) 4637 
Rumania (leu 5948 
Spain (peseta 6259 
Sweden (krona) ...... 7802 
Switzerland (franc) 9.2505 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .7602 
Hong Kong (dollar) 5267 
China (Shanghai tael) 29.1875 
China (Mexican dollar) .0312 
Chiha (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
| Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


into 


0588 
3.9410 
7175 
2.9613 
5.7450 
5.6517 
2.5178 
3.9174 
3.7629 
2944 
7.4575 
5.2380 
0841 
7476 
.1930 


56.0625 
99.9894 


12.0584 
71.6346 
96.5700 
27.0000 


de- | 


Allowance of 25 Per Cent 


Provided in Revenue Law| 
Construed to Be Limited | 


ee 
To Individual Taxpayers | 
a 
[Continued from Page 9.] | 
scope of the word “individual” so used, | 
| to cover trusts, estates, partnerships and 
corporations. Why there should have 
been a credit for tax on earned income 
in case of an individual and not of a 
trust we do not know. It is obvious} 
throughout the act that individuals con- 
stitute one class of taxpayers, corpora- 
jtions another, and estates and trusts a 
special class under section 4. 

Even if here it should be held that 
the trustee were an individual under 
section 31 (b) it would not be decisive 
of this case as it must further appear 
that the tax was against the trustee and| 
not against the trust. Subdivision (a) of 
section 161 imposes the same tax upon} 
the income of estates or property held 
in trust as imposed upon individuals, | 
and rrovides for the tax being computed 
upon the net income of the estate or| 
trust, and that it shall be paid by the 
fiduciary with certain exceptions not im- 
portant here. He is acting in paying 
the tax in a fiduciary relationship and 
|his situation is not different from that 
of an executor paying the taxes against 
an estate. We are satisfied the tax is 
one imposed on the income of the trust} 
and it not a tax imposed upon the trus- 
tee, and a trust is not an individual un- 
der section 31 (b). | 

Applied to Individuals | 

Where a series of statutes have been 
enacted, as they have with relation to} 
the difficult and intricate question of in- 
come taxes, an argument for almost any 
theory of construction can be built up| 
under them, and courts can of course; 
construe words and phrases therein to 
cover matters which Congress perhaps 
never had contemplated, but it is the duty 
of courts to construe the statutes so as to 
arrive at the intention of Congress, as 
gathered from the statutes themselves, 
and not to indulge in speculation as to 
what different phrases in a statute might 
possibly be held to mean. While a very 
persuasive argument is presented by 
counsel for appellee, we believe that sub- 
division (b) of section 31 does not cover 
the situation here presented, and that 
appellee was not entitled to take a credit 
of 25 per centum on the tax accruing on 
the net income of the trust. 

If the statute were ambiguous and we 
were in doubt as to the question there 
are certain considerations which tend 
strongly to support appellant’s theory. 
Subdivision (b) of section 31 is substan- 
tially the same as subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 209 of the taxation statute of 1924 
(43 Stat. L. page 264). The difference 
which is slight is unimportant. 
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(b), section 209, chapter 

nue Act of 1926 (44 Stat. L. p. 20). 
The provision of the Act of 1924 was 

the first appearance of this credit provi- 


Company, of Harrisburg, as its president. 


Bill Is Passed to Redeem 
Internal Revenue Stamps 


The House Mar. 3 adopted a confer- 
ence report on a bill (H. R. 10658) 
changing the law with respect to the| 
authority of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to redeem or make allowances 
for internal revenue stamps. 


Under the bill in its final form, as sent 
to the President for approval, internal 
revenue stamps affixed to packages of 
tobacco, snuff, cigars or cigarettes, which 
the manufacturer or importer withdraws | 
from the market after removal from 
factory or courthouse for consumption or 
sale, may, under the Treasury regula- 
tions, be redeemed within three years. 


Joint Stock Bank Bill 
Approved by Senate) 





| 
| 


Limit on Loaning Territory Is 
Added to Plan for Acquisition 


The bill (H. R. 12063) permitting the} 
acquisition of Federal joint stock land 
banks in receivership by going banks of 
the same type was passed, Mar. 
by the Senate, with an amendment 
limiting the territory in which the ac- 
quring bank may operate in making 
loans. 

The bill has the approval of the De- 
partment of the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, representatives 
of which testified during hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency that the legislation would 
serve to strengthen the farm loan sys-| 
tem. It was claimed by supporters of | 
the legislation, and affirmed by the} 
Board, that the joint stock banks were 
having trouble in some localities due to} 
“the agricultural deflation,” and the hope | 
was expressed that the bill would enable | 
the strong banks to take over weaker | 
ones and maintain the money supply. | 

House action is necessary because of 
the Senate amendments, but Senator | 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, thought} 
that there would be no objection since | 
the principle of the bill was not altered | 
by the Senate changes. 

The Senate amendment limiting 
loaning territory follows in full text: 

Provided, however, that the acquiring 
bank shall not be authorized to make| 
loans at Any one time in more than eight | 
States, of which one shall be the State} 
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the | 


the acquired joint stock land banks were | 
authorized to make loans at the time 
of such acquisition, and all of said eight 


| district 
} southern part of this territory were op- 


January Increase in Most 
Industries, However, Was | 
Below Average, Federal | 
Reserve Review Shows | 


| 

Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 3.—Some expen: | 
sion of a seasonal nature in principal in- | 
dustries of the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District in January and early February | 
has contributed to a further improvement 


|in business sentiment, according to the 


monthly business review of the Federal | 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, just made 
public, 

This is true, despite the fact that 
changes in this period, except for a few} 
instances, were smaller than the average | 


}of past years at that time, it is stated 


in the district summary, which follows | 


}in full text: 


Iron and steel production increased 
more than seasonally in January and con- 
tinued to improve in February, though at 
a reduced rate so far as mills in this 
were concerned. Mills in the 


erating at much higher rates in mid-! 
February than in other steel centers be-| 
cause of the heavy demand for tin plate, 
but Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Ycungs- 
town mills were slightly below the aver- 
age for the entire country on account of 
slackness in automobile and pipe demand. 


Blast Furnace Operations 

The entire industry in the third week 
of February was operating at only 53 per | 
cent of capacity as against 81 per cent| 
in the same week of 1930. Possibly of | 
more significance was the increase in 
blast furnace operations in January, a} 
net gain being reported in February. 

The employment indexes at present} 
are not particularly reliable indicators | 
of current operations since “stagger 
systems” have been used so extensively 
during the past year. A considerable 
increase in production at many factories 
could develop with no expansion in the 
number of men employed simply by in- 
creasing the time worked. 

The decrease of 5 per cent in the Ohio 
employment index in January (based on 
reports from over 700 concerns), in con- 
trast to an average decline of 1 per 
cent for that period in the preceding five 
years, therefore was not particularly 
encouraging. 

Automobile Prodution 

Automobile prodution which had _ ex- 
panded in December contrary to the 
usual seasonal movement of past years, 
increased in January than in the 
corresponding period of other recent 
years. Building activity expanded 
slightly, contrary to the trend of past 
years, but the total volume is still so 


less 


; It. is! in which the bank has its principal office, small that seasonal changes have little 
also practically the same as subdivision] one shall be contiguous to such State, | Significance. 
of the Reve-| the others shall be the States in which| Per cent below January, 1930. 


Cement production was 30 
Shoe pro- 
duction increased seasonally, but was 
still about 25 per cent below last year. 
New life insurance sales were about | 


sion in the statutes. This section in each| States shall be situated in contiguous | 20 per cent smaller in January than in 


of the three Revenue Acts of 1924, 1926 
and 1928 provides that the earned net in- 
come tax credit shall be allowed in the 
case of an individual. The Internal Reve- | 
nue Bureau interpreted this provision in| 
the Act of 1924 as allowing the earned | 
income credit only to individual taxpay- | 
ers and not to estates and trusts. This} 
ruling is as follows: “Since the earned 
income credit provided by section 209 of | 
the Revenue Act of 1924 is allowed only | 
to individual taxpayers, estates and 
trusts are not entitled to such credit.” | 
Internal Revenue Cumulative Bulletin | 
IV-1, p. 14, IT-2137. 
Provision Reenacted 

The Treasury Department in adminis- 
tering the Acts of 1924, 1926 and 1928 
has followed this interpretation of the| 
statute. Hence we are presented with a 
situation where the Bureau in charge of 
the administration of the statute has 
| given the provision therein in question 
here a certain interpretation, and since 
; that time Congress has twice reenacted 
substantially the same provision. 

It is settled law that where there is 
ambiguity in a statute weight will be 
given to the interpretation and construc- 
tion of the same by the Depart- 
j|ment charged with its administra- 
jtion, and where the statute re- 
;enacted without substantial change it 
amounts to a legislative recognition of 
such construction. We quote from Na- 
tional Lead Co. v. United States, 252 U. 
S. 140, 145-6 and 146-7, as follows: 

“From Edwards v. Darby, 12 Wheat. 
206, to Jacobs v. Prichard, 223 U. S. 200, 
it has been the settled law that when 
uncertainty or ambiguity, such as we 
have here, is found in a statute great | 
weight will be given to the contem-| 
poraneous construction by Department 
officials, who were called upon to act 
under the law and to carry its pro- 
| visions into effect—especially where such 
; construction has been long continued, as 
it was in this case for almost 40 years 
before the petition was filed. * * * 

_“The reenacting of the drawback pro- 
vision four times without substantial 
change, while this method of determin- 
ing what should be paid under it was 
being constantly employed, amounts to 
an implied legislative recognition and 
approval the executive construction 
of the statute, * * for Congress is 
presumed to have legislated with knowl- | 
edge of such an established usage of | 
an executive department of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Schweizer v. Mager, 297 F. 334; 
United States v. G. Falk & Brother, 204 
|U. S, 143; United States v. Cerecedo 
Hermanos Y Compania, 209 U. S. 337. 

Trial Court Reversed 

Of course a departmental construction 
of a statute is not controlling on a court, 
|but nevertheless courts give weight to 
| the same. Red Wing Malting Co. v. Will- 
cuts, 15 F. (2d) 626; United States v. 
Hill, 120 U. S. 169; Jacobs v. Prichard, 
223 U. S. 200. 

In the case of Washington Loan & 
Trust Co. v. Commissioner, 13 U. S. B. 
|T. A, 575, the Board of Tax Appeals 
in passing on section 209 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924 held that a fiduciary 
filing a return for the estate of an in- 
| dividual is not entitled to the earned 
|income credit provided by section 209 
| with respect to an income not in excess 
lof $5,000. 
| We are 
| the learned trial court was in error in 
not sustaining the demurrer of appel- 
g to the petition of appellee, and the 


is 


of 





forced to the conclusion that 


judgment is reversed and the case re- 
manded for further proceedings in har- 
mony with this opinion. 

Reversed and remanded, 


territory. ' 


the corresponding period of 1930, and 


Miscellaneous 
revenue 


internal 
Miscellaneous’ receipt 


2,849,548.29 
1,158,592.04 


$4,986,239.30 
48,200.00 
149,090,576.04 


Total ordinary. receipts. . 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


¢ $154,125,015.34 
Expenditures 


General expenditures . 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal : 
Operations in special ac- 
counts . 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund . ; ‘ ‘ 
Investment of trust funds 


Total 


9,985.48 
353,066.73 


: ‘ 53,151.86 
service retirement 

22,260.63 

374,639.52 


Total 
tures . 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures . ees 
Balance today 


ordinary expendi- 


$3,598,837.44 


: 128,498.00 
. 159,897,679.90 


Total . .$154,125,015.34 


wnnnenmnnnmmnnmnmnsncinnniime saa 
commercial failures, both number and 
liabilities, were unusually large. 

Retail trade in January was somewhat 
irregular. Sales of departmént stores 
were only 6 per cent smaller than in 
January a year ago, but the index of 
sales which makes allowance for sea- 
sonal variations declined eight points 
from December. Wholesale trade was 
quite depressed. 


E invite inquiry re- 

garding the opera- 
tions and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,405,650 custo- 
mers in well-established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300,000,000 


61 Broadway New York 


THE ENGLISH MEASURE WEALTH 


IN TERMS OF INCOME 


AN EXPERIENCED VIEWPOINT OF TIMELY SIGNIFICANCE 


Ordinarily, bond income costs about the 


v INCOME... rather than capital... 
measures a man’s wealth in England. When 
he is “worth five thousand,” the English- 
man refers to his annual income and not to 
his principal ...though obviously his prin- 
cipal would represent a much larger sum. 

This point of view reflects the long ex- 
perience of the English in financial matters. 
It is an impressive recognition of the fun- 
damental aim of investment. The true in- 
vestor seeks well-secured income, rather 
than uncertain profits from questionable 
assets. He is reconciled to the fact that 
regular income, consistently added to his 
capital, is the most dependable road to 
financial security. 


Such a program leads naturally to the 
choice of bonds as the favored medium of 
investment. It places emphasis where it be- 
longs in investing—on INCOME, adequately 
safeguarded. It points clearly to the unusual 
opportunities in the present bond market. 


same one time as another. But at infrequent 
intervals, as at present, many sound bonds 
can be obtained at prices that give unusu- 
ally high returns. By taking advantage of 
such opportunities, the far-sighted investor 
appreciably increases the income from his 
investments for years to come. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co, has consistently 
served those who recognize INCOME as 
the chief aim of investment. Since the day 
it was founded, this house has confined its 
business 'to bonds, notes and debentures. 
It has adhered to this policy in full confi- 
dence that, year in and year out, it affords 
the greatest protection to the investors 
whom it is privileged to serve. 


We shall be glad to suggest bonds which 
we have approved — from among the 
unusual values in today’s market — to 
fit your requirements. Write for current 
recommendations, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Washington, 1421 H Street, N. W., Telephone 3470 National 


CHICAGO, NEW YORKIAND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES! 


V THE PROGRAM THAT 


Every Wednesday evening you 
may increase your knowledge 
of sound investment by listening 
to the Old Counsellor on the 


DOES MORE 


TONIGHT 
WRC 
9 O'CLOCK 


THAN ENTERTAIN 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. 
Broadcast over a Coast to Coast 
chain of 38 stations associated 
with National Broadcasting Co, 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 

The page reference used is the Yearly Index 

Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 
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How Federal Departments Aid 


State Bureau of Commerce 





California Agency Maintains Office in Wash- 
ington to Help Manufacturers and Produc- 
ers Find Markets for Their Products 





By D. CRAWFORD HOUSTON, 


State Bureau of Commerce, State of California 


HE California State Bureau of 

Commerce was created to pro- 
+4 mote trade and assist in finding 
manxets for products grown, raised, 
produced, caught, manufactured or 
processed within this State. 

The Washington office of the Bureau 
was established primarily to collabo- 
rate with United States Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture to the 
end that the wealth of market infor- 
mation that has been collected by these 
Departments may be used most effec- 
tively in locating markets. 

v 

The Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture are not the only Federal 
bodies, however, that collect informa- 
tion of practical value to those seeking 
markets for California products. Mem- 
bers of our staff, at one time or an- 
other, while seeking information con- 
cerning California’s marketing prob- 
lems, are in touch with most govern- 
mental departments in Washington. 

The Bureau of Mines has been pro- 
vided information about nonmetallic 
minerals of which we have consider- 
able production. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
commodity files in which much valu- 
able information is available. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the best source of transporta- 
tion and rate information in this coun- 
try and every one of our major mar- 
keting problems has a transportation 
phase. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
is a valuable source of detailed and 
wonderfully complete information, such 
as comparative costs of production for 
the whole range of commodities pro- 
duced in this country. Such facts are 
often helpful in analyzing the possibil- 
ities of suggested markets for given 
California commodities. 


Vv 

The United States Shipping Board 
maintains voluminous files of informa- 
tion concerning our merchant marine, 
harbor and port facilities, all of which 
may produce valuable marketing infor- 
mation. 

Information available from the Fed- 
eral Farm Board about agricultural 
and related commodities is valuable in 


Indiana’s Child 
Labor Law 
Outlined By 


Mrs. Jessie 
Gremelspacher 
Director, Division of Wo- 











=r men and Children, State 
Industrial Board, State 
of Indiana 


HE Indian Child Labor Law is con- 

sidered one of the best in the coun- 
try and has served as a model for 
several other States. The purpose 
of the law is very clearly two-fold. 
The prohibited occupations section of 
the law states that it is designed to pre- 
vent employment which is “injurious 
to the health or morals of such minor.” 
The intent of the law is of course to 
provide a method whereby children sub- 
ject to employment may work under 
such conditions that both the child and 
the employer may be protected. 

The moral hazard as well as the phy- 
sical occupied the attention of the law 
makers in the passage of this act. Our 
Indiana law sets a minimum of 14 years 
for gainful occupations other than farm 
labor, domestic service, or caddie serv- 
ice, and contrary to the general know!l- 
edge of the subject legislates up to the 
age of 21 years in two occupations. Em- 
ployment in public pool and billiard 
rooms is prohibited under 21 years of 
age. 

Minors are prohibited from working 
in many hazardous occupations under 
18 years of age, although a distinction 
is made between the 16 to 18 and the 14 
to 16 year old groups. The legislators 
recognized the effect of environment 
on character development, when they 
wrote into the law a clause prohibiting 
employment of minors under 16 years of 
age in hotels, theaters, bowling alleys, 
mines and quarries. 

The law limits the employment of 
girls under 18 years of age, and boys 
under 16 years of age to 8 hours a day, 
and prohibits their employment before 
6 o’clock in the morning and after 7 
o’clock in the evening of any day. This 
provision provides the Department with 
many problems. It is very difficult to 
make an angry parent understand why 
the State should interfere if the parent 
is willing to permit his 14 year old son 
to work until 10 o'clock at night or get 
up at 3 in the morning and work until 
school time, 

In some respects the section of the 
law providing that certificates shall be 
secured for all employes between 14 
and 18 years of age is the most impor- 
tant part of the law. The certificating 
system is the basis of enforcement. The 
certificates are issued by the school 
officials or some one designated by 
them. 


the determination of market possibil- 
ities for many California products. 

Files of the Federal Reserve Board 
contain not only complete analyses of 
credit conditions in various districts 
but the basic facts about commodities 
and trades in such localities, which are 
helpful to us in making our appraisals 
of market possibilities. 

Vv 

The abundance of commodity infor- 
mation available in Washington has 
attracted representatives of more than 
500 commodity and trade organizations 
who are constantly seeking statistics 
concerning the development of their 
businesses. Each of these marketing 
experts compiles facts of interest to 
his own group which are often of prac- 
tical interest to California producers 
as a source of information about com- 
petition. 

The Washington office of the Bureau 
of Commerce keeps close watch of de- 
velopments in all parts of the world to 
note any information which may sug- 
gest possible leads as to where, how, 
and when more California products 
may be sold. 

The office often picks up “leads” to 
the effect that certain dealers are in- 
terested in serving their trade with 
this or that type of California com- 
modity. In such instances we commu- 
nicate immediately with the interested 
dealers and California producers. 

Certain California alfalfa hay inter- 
ests last September requested the Bu- 
reau to secure information concerning 
the possibility of selling the probable 
surplus of their 1930 crop in drought- 
stricken areas. While investigating 
the possibility of this relief opportu- 
nity, the Washington representative 
“stumbled” onto facts which lead to 
the conclusion that there may be de- 
veloped a constant market for Califor- 
nia alfalfa hay in eastern dairy sec- 
tions. 

With more than 70 per cent of the 
country’s dairy cow population east of 
the Missouri River and almost three- 
fourths of the country’s alfalfa-pro- 
ducing area in States west of the Mis- 
souri; and with a growing conscious- 
ness among eastern dairymen that they 
are overfeeding concentrates and un- 
derfeeding such protein foods as al- 
falfa hay, there is bound to be an in- 
creased movement of alfalfa from pro- 
ducing areas of the West to dairy sec- 
tions of the East. 

Vv 

The Bureau’s Washington market 
analyst saw the possibility of giving 
strength to California’s load of agri- 
cultural specialties by adding this new 
market stimulus to one of the State’s 
most widely produced staples. In this 
connection it is an interesting fact 
that the California farm value of hay 
last December was exceeded only by 
oranges and butter fat. 

It is true that the Washington repre- 
sentative also found some obstacles in 
the way of shipping hay from Califor- 
nia but he worked out ways of over- 
coming the most difficult of these prob- 
lems. He discovered that the form of 
hay may be so changed as to take it 
out of what is known as the “balloon” 
cargo class and make it desirable 
freight from the transportation com- 
panies’ point of view. He discovered 
further that hay, in the changed form 
suggested, is more convenient to feed 
and is readily accepted by eastern 
dairymen. 

In connection with his work on the 
hay marketing problem the Bureau’s 
Washington representative made a sta- 
tistical study from sources immedi- 
ately available in Washington which 
illustrates another kind of work done 
in the eastern office. The study shows 
a comparison by months of the move- 
ment of water-borne freight through 
the Panama Canal from California 
ports to Atlantic ports of the United 
States and from eastern ports to Cali- 
fornia harbors. 

The purpose of this study was to find 
out if there is any season of the year 
when the movement of water-borne 
freight to the East Coast is uniformly 
low, so that such a nonperishable com- 
modity as hay could be shipped during 
that “slow” season for storage near 
the market, thus insuring prompt de- 
livery to dairymen who prefer Cali- 
fornia hay. 

This subject of statistics introduces 
another aspect of the Washington of- 
fice in encouraging California’s export 
business. The Washington office has 
access to export statistics of foreign 
countries from which it is possible to 
detect demand trends, and thus in- 
creased opportunities for the expan- 
sion of California trade. 


Vv 

To illustrate, our Washington mar- 
ket analysts observe, let us say, the ex- 
port of a commodity from one foreign 
country to another, and notes, more- 
over, that a California producer should 
be able to compete for this business on 
a price and quality basis. Whereupon 
exporters of such California products 
are notified of this apparent trade op- 
portunity. Such firms then determine 


for themselves whether they are inter- 
ested in this business. 
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> Significance of Extension 
of Military Reservation at West Point 


> > » 


Act of Congress Said to Insure Preservation 


of 60,000 Acres in Highlands as Semiwilderness Territory 
By MAJOR W. A. WELCH 


General Manager, Palisades Interstate Park, States of New York and New Jersey 


XTENSION of the United States 
E Military Reservation at West 

Point by 10,000 acres, long urged 
by the War Department and_ the 
academy authorities, and now made 
possible by the action of the Senate in 
approving the payment of $1,500,000 
for the land desired, will practically 
complete the preservation of the High- 
lands of the Hudson west of the river 
as a semiwilderness area, actually or 
virtually a public park, forever devoted 
to wild forest land, except a small per- 
centage reserved for towns and vil- 
lages, or for instruction of the West 
Point cadet corps, or for intensive rec- 
reational uses in the Harriman and 
Bear Mountain sections of the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park. 


With the acquisition of the land to 
be added to the military reservation, 
with the Harriman and Bear Mountain 
parks, and the 4,000-acre Black Rock 
Forest, owned by Dr. Ernest G. Still- 
man, north of the West Point property 
as extended, there will be a total of 
over 60,000 acres in the Highlands to 
be forever kept in a wild state. 


The lands of the United States Mili- 
tary Reservation have always been 
open to the public for a limited and 
reasonable degree of use, consistent 
with requirements for artillery and 
rifle practice and field maneuvers. 
Hikers have been free to use the old 
trails over the mountains in the pres- 
ent area, and it may be presumed that 
this privilege will be continued in the 
new lands west of the existing bound- 
aries, which include some of the high- 
est and most rugged topography in the 
Highlands. Since the artillery and 
other firearms practice takes place on 
week days, from Monday to Friday, and 
is omitted on Saturdays and Sundays, 
the days of most frequent use of the 
Highlands by outsiders, use of the 
roads and trails crossing the extended 
area may be permitted with safety. 
There will necessarily have to be the 
same restrictions as to picnicking, 
camping and hunting, as now in effect 
on the present military reservation, but 
as the public has 47,000 acres of land 
in the Harriman and Bear Mountain 
parks, south of the extended reserva- 
tion, for free use, there will be no 
deprivation as to recreational enjoy- 
ment of the Highlands area. 


With the West Point extension, en- 
larging the reservation to about 15,000 
acres; the Stillman property of about 
4,000 acres; the Storm King, Bear 
Mountain and Harriman sections of the 
Palisades Interstate Park, totaling 
about 48,500 acres, and the part of 
Tuxedo Park east of the Ramapo River, 
which is largely in wild forest, where 
hikers are permitted; comprising per- 
haps 2,000 acres, between 65,000 and 
70,000 acres of the Highlands of the 
Hudson and the northern Ramapo 
Mountains will be preserved, in more 
than 90 per cent of total area, in a 
semiwilderness condition, making the 
largest such area so near a metropoli- 
tan area anywhere in the country east 
of the Rockies. 

The enlargement of this wooded area, 
more than two-thirds in unrestricted 
public use, and the remainder open to 
some degree of popular recreation, will 
make it of vast importance in the fu- 


ture needs of the metropolitan area of 
Greater New York and northern New 
Jersey and the counties of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut in the en- 
virons of that district. The consolida- 
tion of this great forest recreation area 
will realize to a considerable extent 
the proposal of the regional plan of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, that the Har- 
riman and Bear Mountain sections of 
the Interstate Park be extended to take 
in all the Highlands and Ramapos in 
Orange and Rockland counties in New 
York, and the southward extension of 
the Ramapos along the Bergen-Passaic 
County border in New Jersey. 


In anticipation of the approval of 
the extension by Congress, a bill was 
passed in the New York Legislature in 
1930 permitting the park to transfer to 
the War Department an isolated sec- 
tion north of Bear Mountain, including 
Torne Pond, and to receive in return 
parts of the north slope of Bear Moun- 
tain, the gorge of Popolopen Creek, and 
the meadow east of Queensboro Lake, 
where the military academy now has a 
reservoir, whence part of its water 
supply is drawn through the old aque- 
duct leading to the Lusk Reservoir at 
West Point. When the Military Acad- 
emy acquires the land to the west, 
which includes several ponds, it will 
have ample sources of water therein, 
and need draw no longer from the park 
lakes and streams, as it has done for 
many years. 


Extensions of the Military Academy 
property, and its closer consolidation 
of the Highlands through the Inter- 
state Park and the large private wood- 
land tracts named, into what is vir- 
tually one forest preserve, not only en- 
larges a great scenic and recreational 
park, but it unites these various divi- 
sions into a great military memorial 
area, comparable with such national 
military parks as Gettysburg, Lookout 
Mountain at Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Vicksburg, Miss. For it assures per- 
manent preservation of the region 
which was Washington’s stronghold in 
the American War for Independence. 
The main features of this topographic 
bulwark of the American cause, the old 
forts at West Point, and Fort Mont- 
gomery and:+Fort Clinton, have long 
been preserved in Federal or State res- 
ervations. But the extension of the 
Military Reservation to the hills on the 
western front of the Highlands will in- 
clude the old roads traversed by Amer- 
ican forces, their observation points on 
the -hilltops, outposts and forage de- 
pots, and the old iron mines which sup- 
plied military munitions. 

A Highlands of the Hudson Military 
Memorial Park, to include the region 
where Washington and Clinton and 
Putnam and Wayne fought for their 
country’s freedom, was proposed by 
patriotic residents of the Hudson val- 
ley more than 25 years ago. The estab- 
lishment of the Harriman, Bear Moun- 
tain and Storm King sections of the 
Interstate Park, the assemblage of the 
Stillman Black Rock Forest, and now 
the extension of the West Point Mili- 
tary Reservation, will bring such a me- 
morial reservation into practical and 
permanent effect, under jurisdictions 
and managements which will insure it 
forever. 
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nnual Cumulative Index - 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Auditing Financial Operations 
of Texas Government + + + 





State Auditor Describes Manner in Which 
His Office Is Endeavoring to Place Depart- 
ments’ Finances on Sound Basis 





By MOORE LYNN 
State Auditor and Efficiency Expert, State of Texas 


HE Constitution of Texas was 
adopted in 1876. It has been 
amended since that time, but the 

original Constitution remains very 
much unchanged. The belief is preva- 
lent that our Constitution is hindering 
the political progress of the State. It 
was adopted at the end of the terrible 
period known as “reconstruction.” 


v 
Although this was a period in which 
centralized authority was regarded 


with suspicion, it appears that the 
Constitution was not entirely without 
provision for centralized authority in 
the State government. The fact re- 
mains, however, that executive control 
was never made fully effective. 


The Constitution provided that the 
Governor should be the “chief execu- 
tive of the State.” It also provided 
that accounts should be kept by State 
officials and managers of State institu- 
tions, and that semiannual reports 
should be made to the Governor. The 
Governor was authorized at any time 
to require information in writing from 
State officials upon any subject relat- 
ing to the duties, condition, manage- 
ment and expenses of their respective 
offices. The Governor was further au- 
thorized to inspect the books, accounts, 
vouchers and public funds of State offi- 
cials. These provisions of the Consti- 
tution seem to have been overlooked 
for many years, and it is doubtful that 
any Governor has insisted on his right 
to inspect the books and public funds 
of State officials. 


The creation of the office of State 
Auditor by the 41st Legislature in 
1929 was the first active step in the 
direction of reorganization and central- 
ization of the State government. The 
creation of this office, for the first time 
in our history, provided machinery by 
which the Governor might exercise his 
ancient constitutional prerogative of 
inquiring into “the duties, condition, 
management and expenses” of State 
officials and departments, and inspect- 
ing their books, accounts and public 
funds. 

v 


The State Auditor and Efficiency Ex- 
pert is appointed by the Governor for 
a term of two years. The statute re- 
quires that he must be a certified pub- 
lic accountant of not less than five 
years’ experience as such. 


The. State Auditor does not make 
purchases, approve vouchers, collect 
taxes, or keep the books of the State. 
He exercises no control over employ- 
ment, and he cannot enforce changes 
in systems or methods. The changes 
suggested must be of such a nature as 
to recommend themselves to the heads 
of departments and the Legislature, if 
they are to be put into effect. 


Whatever power the State Auditor 
exercises must be, in the final analysis, 
the power of publicity. The potency 
of the office lies in its reports, which 
are made first to department heads, 
then to the Legislature, then finding 
their way to the press and the reading 
public. 


The State Auditor’s powers are lim- 
ited to: (1) Auditing and reporting on 
the funds of all departments, boards, 
and institutions of the State govern- 
ment; (2) recommendations for a uni- 
form accounting system; (3) investi- 
gating and reporting on the efficiency 
of employes and clerical forces, de- 
partmental activities, duplication of 
work between departments. 

The volume of transactions is so 
large that the comparatively small 
force of the State Auditor’s office has 
not undertaken, and may never under- 
take, to audit all transactions in detail. 
Certain detailed audits have been made 
where it appeared from a general in- 
vestigation that defalcations might 
exist. Within six months after the ap- 
pointment of the State Auditor the for- 
mer State Comptroller had resigned as 
the result of an impeachment trial, 
based on charges of misapplication of 
funds brought by the State Auditor. 

A shortage in the State Board of 
Barber Examiners was. discovered 
within a few months after the Board 
had come into existence. An apparent 
shortage was also disclosed in the 
prison system, and irregularities were 
disclosed in the Health Department. 
The superintendent and two other offi- 
cials of the Confederate Home resigned 
immediately after the filing of the State 
Auditor’s report, disclosing shortages. 


v 

It is believed that these audits have 
had a most wholesome effect. An evi- 
dence of this is the fact that recently 
an employe of the School for the Deaf 
voluntarily confessed a shortage that 
had been gradually increasing for 
many years. 

The Auditor believes that a system 
of internal check must be put into ef- 
fect, antl if such is done, complete de- 
tail audits will not be necessary. 

The State Auditor is required to 
make recommendations for improve- 
ments in the systems in use in the sev- 
eral departments and institutions, and 


to devise and recommend an account- 
ing system for the State. 

Immediately, upon taking office the 
Auditor was forcibly ,struck with the 
fact that the State’s accounting system 
failed to disclose necessary informa- 
tion, and that important controls pro- 
vided for by the statutes and recog- 
nized in all business institutions as be- 
ing essential, were entirely lacking. 
The Legislature and the executive offi- 
cers of the State, for years, had been 
forced to work in the dark. 

v 

In the Auditor’s first report atten- 
tion was called to the startling: fact 
that neither the Treasurer nor the 
Comptroller knew the amount of out- 
standing warrants in the various 
funds. 

For the purpose of emphasis the fol- 
lowing is quoted from the Auditor’s 
first report: “No agency of the State 
can tell accurately the amount of the 
net cash balance in the general reve- 
nue fund or in many of the other funds 
at any given date. The Treasurer and 
the Comptroller each have figures pur- 
porting to furnish this information, 
but the two sets of accounts do not 
agree, and the differences in their fig- 
ures vary by large amounts. The Au- 
ditor believes it is safe to assert that 
neither is correct. 

“On Aug. 31, 1928, the net cash bal- 
ance in the general revenue fund alone 
as disclosed by the Treasurer’s rec- 
ords was in round numbers $437,000 in 
excess of that shown by the Comptrol- 
ler’s books; on Sept. 30, 1929, the dif- 
ference had increased $587,000; and by 
Nov. 30, 1929, the difference had 
reached $739,000.” 

A detailed report on system and or- 
ganization has since been made to the 
Treasurer, and plans were submitted 
for the correction of this situation. 

A uniform classification and system 
of accounts for all State departments 
and institutions to be used in the 
Comptroller’s office has also been de- 
signed and submitted to the Comptrol- 
ler, who has made plans for installing 
the system. The Comptroller expects 
to begin the use of the uniform classi- 
fication as soon as the necessary forms 
and supplies can be provided. 

v 

The classification of accounts will 
provide essential information as to the 
sources of State revenues, and the pur- 
poses for which disbursements. are 
made, which it has not been possible 
to secure from the records kept by the 
accounting officials of the State in the 
past. When this system is put into 
effect it will no longer be necessary for 
Legislature to make appropriations 
based on unsupported guesses as to 
revenues and expenditures. 

Mr. Lynn will discuss the efficiency 
studies which have been made under his 
supervision in the issue of Mar. 5. 








Meeting Problem 
of Illiteracy 
in Maine By 


Bertram E. Packard 


Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of Maine 


ACCORDING to our census reports 
“™ there is a far greater amount of 
illiteracy in Maine than is at all desir- 
able. A large amount of this illiteracy, 
however, is found among those of adult 
years. 

It is gratifying to know that a very 
small percentage of children in Maine 
are growing up in illiteracy. Practi- 
cally every child in Maine, if he has 
the mental capacity to learn, has an 
opportunity to acquire the rudiments 
of an education. 

It is, however, of importance to in 
every way possible solve the problem 
of adult illiteracy. In our larger com- 
munities this may be accomplished by 
means of evening schools and special 
classes for those who have not had an 
opportunity to attend school in earlier 
years. In the smaller and more iso- 
lated communities the problem be- 
comes more difficult. 

Maine is cooperating in every way 
possible with the nation-wide effort to 
remove illiteracy. In order to success- 
fully solve the problem, however, we 
need the active cooperation of every 
possible agency. 

The American Legion, women’s 
clubs, granges and service clubs may 
be of great assistance in this work. 
With the adult illiterate the problem 
largely resolves itself into one of in- 
stilling in the mind of the individual a 
desire to learn. It is not easy for the 
adult illiterate to learn to read and 
write the English language intelli- 
gently, but to accomplish this result is 
for him a distinct achievement. 

Much of value has been accom- 
plished in Maine along the line of the 
education of illiterates but in order to 
successfully solve the problem there 
will be needed the concerted effort of 
every possible community factor. 
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